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PREFACE. 



JL he celebrity of Dr. Blair has been long 
eftabliflied as a claffical writer, a critic, a mo- 
ralift, and a divine. His works recommend, 
themfelves, as well by the weight and import- 
ance of his obfervations, as by the ftrength and 
beauty of his language. 

The paflages'here felefted are not frittered 
down to mere apothegms, and fmgle maxims; 
but contain fine illuftrations, and, in fome in- 
ftances, complete effays on the rcfpe(3ive fub- 
jeds. They are adorned with all the charms 
which language will admit, without injury to its 
ftrength. 

It may not be unnecefiary to point out the 
advantages of fuch a companion for the pocket. 
Could we eftimate the time wafled in the iiiter- 
vals of bufinefs and amufcment, it would be 
found to bear a confiderable proportion to the 
A 2 length 
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length of human life. But he that carries z 
book of this nature in his pocjcet, wMl be able 
to redeem many valuable hours : not to fay hovir 
ufeful it muft be to have fuch a Monitor at hand ; 
from how many fcenes of dliEpation it may guard, 
©r how many a£ts of folly it may prevent. 

Thofe who corfipare this Edition with the 
^former, will immediately perceive it to be more 
than doubled in its fize. The enlargements have 
been chiefly from the two laft volumes of the 
Author's Sermons, which were not publiflicd 
when the /ormer appeared. 

The Editoa has only to add, that, if the 
Reader receives as much pleafure and inftnic- 
tion from the perufal, as he did in the compila- 
tion, he will be more than fatisfied — he will be 
highly gratified, 

T. W. 
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Dr. BLAI R. 



■ AFFABILiri'. 

IN orJer to render ourfelves amiable In foclety, 

we fiiould correal every appearance of harfh- 

nefs in our behaviour. That courtefy fhould 

^nguifli oiir demeanour, which fprings, not 

fo much from ftudied politenefs, as from a mild 

^d gentle heart. We (hould follow the cuftoms 

of the world in ihatters indifferent; but flop 

when they become finful. Our manners ought 

to be fimple and natural, and of courfe they will 

be engaging. Affectation is certain deformity — 

By forming themfelves on fantaftic models, and 

vying with one another in every reigning folly, 

the young begin with being ridiculous, and end 

in being vicious and immoral. 

B ANXI- 
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.ANXIETY, THE VICE OF AGE. 

TGNORANCE of what is good or evil, fhc 
•^ correfl: anxiety about worldly fuccefs. 
rafhnefs is the vice of youth, the oppofite 
trcmes of immoderate care is the vice of adva 
ing years 5 but fince attention is fo often fruft 
ed, it fliould never be .all6w.ed to deprive u: 
tranquillity ; that degree of uncertainty therei 
.ought to render us temperate in purfuif^ calm 
perturbation of hope and fear, and cure the f 
of anxiety. 

Anxiety is the poifonof human life. Tt ia 
parent of many fins, and of more miferies. ] 
woxld where every thing is fo doubtful — wl 
we may fucceed in our wifh> ^nd. be mifera 
—where we may be difappointed, and be ble 
in Ae difappointment J what means a reftlefs 
and commotion of the mind? Solicitude can 
alter the courfe, or unravel the intricacy of 
man events — ^^Curiofity cannot pierce through 
cloud which thie Supreme Being hath made 
penetrable to the human eye — Wifdom comma 
man to retire after he has done all that was 
cumbent on him, and to poflefs his mind. in peJ 
By going beyond this point, by giving hin: 
upto immodei:ate concern about unknown eve 
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He can do nothing to advance this fuccefs, and 
does much to ruin his peace ;^— he plants withih 
his breaft the thorn which is long to gall hi'ih 
—To the vanity of life he adds vexation of fpi- 
Ht, which is wholly of his own creation, not of 
di V ine appointment. 

For the dubious goods of this world were nevet * 
defigned by God to raife fuch eager attachment. 
They were given to man for his occafional re- 
frefhment, not fot his chief felicity : by fctting 
an exceffive value upon objfefti which were irr- 
tehded only for his fec5ndaty regatrd, he changes 
thfeir nature. S^dking more fatisfadtion from 
IhWn than thfej' areiibte tto afford, he receives lefs 
XhiBkti they might giv^ j from a miftaken care t6 
fci^xt his haip]^kiefe> he bHngs upm himfblf cer- 
tttiii mifery. 

AVARICE. 

ONE of the vices of old age^ which appears 
the moft unaccountable, is that covetous 
attachment to worldly intereft with which it is 
often changed. But this too can naturally b^ 
deduced from thie fenfe of its feebleness and 
decay. 

B 2 Ivw 
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deftroyed by (btdid avirice.^ We fliould not, 
from having fufFered much in the courfe of ouf 
long pilgrimage, become callous to the fufFerings 
of others. But, rehiembering we ftill are men^ 
ftudy to keep out h^art open to the fenfe of hu-^ 
man woe. 

Pradiifed in the ways of men, we are apt to 
be fufpicious of defign and fraud ; for the know- 
ledge and diftruft of mankind too often go toge- 
ther. We fhould not however fufFer that wary 
caution, which is the fruit of experience, to 
dwindle into craft; for amidft the falf^hoods of 
men, integrity is the bfeft defence : he who don- 
tinueth to the end to walk uprightly, fliall con- 
tinue to walk fiirely. 



AWE. 

AWE is the firft ientiment which arifes in thfe 
foul at the view of greatnefs. But in the 
fceart of a devout man, it is a folemh and elevat- 
ing, not a dejefted eitiotioii ; for he glow's, ra- 
ther than trembles, in the divina pre(ence> & 
is not the fuperftitious dread of unknown 
power, but the homage yielded by the heart to 
B 3- him, 
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him, who is at once the greateft and beft of 
beings. 

Omnipotence, viewed alone, would be a for- 
midable objedt. But, confidered in conjunftion 
with the moral perfe£lions of the divine nature, 
it ferves to heighten devotion. 



MAN OF BUSINESS. 

AN luiinterrupted intercourfe with the world 
oppreiTes the man of bufinefs and ambition. 
The ftrongeft fpirit mull at length fail and fink 
under it. The happieft temper muft be foured 
by inceffant returns of the oppofition, the incon- 
ftancy and treachery of men. For he who lives 
always in the buftle of the world, lives in a per- 
petual warfare : here, an enemy encounters ; there, 
a rival fupplants him. The ingratitude of a 
friend ftings him this hour, and the pride of a 
fuperior wounds him the next. In vain he flies 
for relief to trifling amufements. Thefe may 
afford a temporary opiate to care ; but they com- 
municate no ftrength to the mind. On the con- 
trary, they leave it more foft and defencelefs, 
when moleftatiohs aifid injuries renew the attack. 

COM. 
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to alleviate the diftreffes of the unfortunate and 
wretched; it prevents us from retaliating inju- 
ries j and reftrains our fevere judgments and an- 
gry paffions. 



CONSCIENCE. 

DURING the gay and a£live periods of life, 
finners elude, in fome meafure, its force. 
Carried round in the whirl of affairs and plea- 
fares 5 intent on contrivance, eager in puirfuit, 
amufed by hope, or elated by enjoyment, they 
are fheltered by th^t croud of trifles Which fur* 
rounds them from ferious thought. But con- 
fcience is too great a power to remain always 
fupprefied. 

In the dark and folitary hour of diftrefs, the 
recollection of the paft becomes dreadful. It 
exhibits a life thrown away in vanities and follies, 
or confumed in flagitioufnefs and fin : crimes rife 
in their native deformity. How miferable the 
fiate of that manxx>ndemned to endure at once 
the pangs Of guilt, and the vexations of cala- 
mity ! 

But 
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But a clear confcience enjoys, in the worft 
conjunction of human life^ a peace, a dignity, 
an elevation of mind peculiar to virtue, not a 
prefumptuous boaft of innocence. The better a 
man is,, he will be more humble and fenfible in 
his failings. Of his piety and virtue, he reaps 
the fruits in the feafon of adverlity: the im- 
provement he makes ; the temperate fpirit with 
which he enjoys thofe advantages j the beneficent 
aftions which he performed, and the good exam- 
ple which he fct to others, remain behind*. 

By the memory of thefe, he enjoys his profpe- 
rity a fecond time in reflfedlion. His mind has 
no loadv futurity no terrors. For refleftion 
cheers the lonely houfe of poverty, and attends 
the confcientious fuiFerer into prifon and exile. 



CONSTANCY AND FffiMNESS OF ACTION. 

THE great motives which produce thefe muft 
be of a palpable and ftriking kind. A di- 
vine legiflator uttering his voice from heaven j^— 
an omnifcient witnefs beholding us in all our re- 
treats J — an Almighty governor ftretching forth 
his arm to punifh or reward, difclofmg the fe- 
crets of the invifible world, informing us of per- 
petual 
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petual reft prepared hereafter for the righteous ^ 
and of indignation and wrath awaiting tfa^ 
wicked. 

Thefe confiderations oyeraw^ the world, fiip-^ 
port integrity, and check guilt ; they add to vir- 
tue that folemnity which fhouid ever chara<Sterife 
it — to the admonitions of coftfcicnce thejr give 
the authority of law* 



CONTENT. 

DURING the whok progrefs of hunlMi 
events, the principal matetials of out 
comforts, t OF tttictafiiiel^ lie within ourfelVM, 
Every age will prove burdenfome to thofc 
who have no fmid of happtneft in their own 
breafts. Could .they be preferved from all' 
iflfifmities of frame ^ could they have bcftowed 
upon them, if it were poflible, perpetual youth ; 
ftill they would Be reftlefs and miferable,.throi^h 
the influence of ill-governed paffions— It is not 
furprizing that fuch people are peevifh, and que- 
rulous when old. Unjuttly they impute ta their 
time of life that mifery, with which their vices 
and follies embitter every age. 

WhereaSi 
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Whereas^ .to good men, no period of life is 
infupportable^ becaufe they draw their chief bap- 
pi nefs from fources which are independent of age 
or time.; Wiiilom, Piety, and Virtue, grow not 
old with our bodies,; they fiiflfer no decay from 
length of days ; to them belongs only unalterable 
and un&ding youth. 



MAN'S DANGER AND SECURITY IN 
YOUTH. 

TN that period of life, too often charafterized by 
forward prefumption and headlong purfuit, 
felf-conceit is the great fburce of thofe dangers to 
which men are expofed; and it is peculiarly un- 
fortunate, that the age which flands moft in need- 
of the counfel of the wife, fhould be the moft 
prone to contemn it. Confident in the opinions 
which they ; adopt, and in the meafures which 
they puriue, the blifs which youth aica at is, in 
their opinion, fiitly apparent. It is not the dan- 
ger of miftake, but the failure of fuccefs, which 
'they dread. Aflivity to feize, not fagacity to 
difcer% is the only requifite which they value. 

The whole flate of nature is new become a 
fcene of delufion to the fenfual mind. Hardly 

any 
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any thing is what it appears to be: and what 
flatters moft is always fartheft from reality.— 
There are voices wKich fing around us, but 
whofeftrains allure to ruin. There is a banquet 
fpread where poifon is in every difh. There is a 
couch which invites us to repofe, but to flumber 
upon it is death. Sobriety fliould temper unwary 
ardour j Modefty check rafli prefumption j Wif- 
dom be the offspring of refleftion now, rather 
than the bitter fruit of experience hereafter. 



DECEIT. 

THAT darknefs of chara<£ler, where we can 
fee no heart — thofe foldings of art, through 
wKich no native afFeftion is allowed to penetrate, 
prefent an objedl unamiable in every feafon of 
life, but particularly odious in youth. If at an 
age when the heart is warm, when the emotions 
are ftrong, and when nature is^xpeAed to (hew 
itfelf free and open, we can already fmile and 
deceive, what is to be expe£led, when we (hall 
be longer hackneyed in the ways of men, when 
intereft fhall have compleated the obduration of 
our hearts, and experience fhall have improved 
us in all the arts of guile ? 

Diffi- 
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Diffimulation in youth is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age : its firft appearance is the fa- 
tal omen of growing depravity and future fhame. 
It degrades parts and learning, obfcures the luttre 
of every aecomplifliment, and finks us into con- 
tempt with God and man. The path of falfhood 
is a perplexing maze. After the firft departure 
from fincerity, it is not in our power to ftop. 
One artifice unavoidably leads on to another; till^ 
as the intricacy of the labyrinth increafes, we are 
left entangled in our own fnare. . 

Deceit difcovers a little mind, which ftops at 
temporary expedients, without rifing to cbm- 
prehenfive views of conduft. It betrays a daf- 
tardly fpirit. It is the refource of one who wants 
courage to avow his defigns, or to reft upon him- 
felf. To fet out In the world with no other 
principle than a crafty attention to intereft, be- 
tokens bne who is deftined for creeping through 
the inferior walks-of life. He may be fortunate, 
ie cannot be happy; the eye of a good man 
will weep at his error: he cannot tafte the 
fweets of confidential friendftiip, and his even* 
ing of life will be embittered by univerfal coa- 
lempt. 



DEVO. 
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DEVOTION. 

TS the lively exercife of thofe afFe£lions, which 
we owe to the Supreme? Being. It coinpre- 
hends feveral emotions of the heart which ter- 
minate in the fame objeft. The chief of them 
are veneration, gratitude, defire, and refigna* 
tion. 

It implies firft, profound veneration for God, 
that is, an afFeftion compounded of awe and love j 
— fecondly, fincere gratitude for all his benefits: 
this is a warmer emotion than veneration ; vene- 
ration looks up to the Deity as he is himfelf ; 
gratitude regards what he is towards us j — third- 
ly, the defire of the foul after the favour of the 
Supreme Being, as its chief good and final reft ; — 
and, fourthly, it advances to an entire refignation 
of the foul to God. It is the coniiimmation of 
truft and hope. It banifhes an;xious cares and 
murmuring thoughts. It reconciles us to ever)r 
appointment of Divine Providence 5 and refolves 
every wifli into the defire of pleafing him, whom 
our hearts adore. 

It is one of the nobleft z&s of which the hu- 
man mind is capable. It is a powerful principle 
which penetrates the foul, which purifies the af- 

feftions 
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fcdlions from debafing attachments ; and, by a 
fixed and fteady regard to God, fubdues every 
fmful pafSon, and forms the inclinations to piety 
and virtue. 

It expreffes the fpirit which muft animate all 
religious duties. It ftands oppofed not merely 
to downright vice 5 but to a heart which is cold 
and infenfible to facred things, and obeys the di- 
vine commands without ardour, love, and joy. 
It is rational and well-founded. It is of the 
higheft importance to every other part of religion 
and virtue ; and, in fine, is the moft conducive 
to our happinefs. It difFufes an aufpicious influ- 
ence over the whole of virtue. It is ofte.i fi-and 
a powerful inftrument in humanizing the man- 
ners of men, and taming their unruly pafiions. 
It fmooths what is rough, and foftens what is. 
fierce in our nature. It is the great purifier of 
the afFeflions. It infpires contempt of the low 
gratifications belonging to animal life. It pro- 
motes a humble and cheerfiil contentment with 
our lot, and fubdues the eager defire of richc* 
and of power, which has filled this unhappy world 
with crimes and mifery. The fpirit of de/otioa 
is the gift of God. From his infplration it pro- 
ceeds ; towards him it tends ; ar'i in hi^ prck.MC 

hereafter, it fhall attain its full perfection. 

* 

C2 MCMA- 
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MORALITY AND DEVOTION SEPARATELY 
INSUFFICIENT. 

'TPHE man of mere morality Is a ftranger to all 
^ the dtjlicate and refined pleafures of devo- 
tion. Li works of beneficence and mercy he 
may enjoy fatisfadlion ; but it will be deftitute of 
that glow of affection, which enlivens the feel- 
ings of one, who lifts his heart at the fame time to 
the Father of the univerfc, and confiderj himfclf 
as imitating God. 

The man again who refts folely on devotion, 
if that devotion opens not his heart to humanity, 
not only remains a ftranger to the pleafures of 
beneficence, but muft often undergo the pain 
arifing from bad paffions* 



DISCONTENT. 

TN the humble and feemingly quiet fhade of 
private life, as well as am.ng the great and 
mighty, difcontent broods over its imaginary for- 
rows; preys upon the citizen no lefs than the 
courtier, and often nouriflies paflions equally 
maglignant in the cottage and in the palace. Hav« 

ing 
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mg once feizcd the mind, it fpreads its own 
gloom over every furrounding obje6l ; it every 
where fearches out materials for itfelf ; and in no 
direction more frequently employs its unhappy 
asdlivity, than in creating divifions among man- 
kind, and in magnifying flight provocations into 
mortal injuries* 

In fituations where much comfort might be 
enjoyed, this man's fuperiority and that man's 
negledt, our^jealoufy of a friend, our hatred of 
a rival, an imagined affront, or a miftaken point 
of honour, allow us no repofe. Hence difcord 
in families, animofities among friends, and wars 
among nations- J Look around us! every where 
we find a bufy multitude. Reftlefs and uneafy 
in their prefent fituation^ they are inceffantly 
employed in accomplifliing a change of it, and 
as foon as their wifh is fulfilled, we difcern by 
their behaviour, that they are as difiatisfied as 
they were before. Where they expefted to have 
found a paradife, they find a defert. 

Themanof bufinefs pines for leifure; the lei- 
flire for which he had longed proves an irkfome 
gloom, and through want of employment, he 
languiflies, fickens, and dies* 

C3 The 
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The man of retirement fancies no ftate Co 
happy as that of adive life ; but he has not en- 
gaged long in the tumults and contefts of the 
world, until he finds caufe to look back with 
regret on the calm hours of his former privacy 
and retreati 

Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are ea- 
gerly defired by perfons in every rank of life. 
They are the parent's fondeft wilh for his child j 
the ambition of the young, and the admiration 
of the old ; and yet in what numberlefs inftances 
have they proved, to thofe who pofleffed them, 
no other than fhining fnares, fedu<Slions to vice, 
inftigations to folly, and, in the end, fources of 
mifery. 



DISSIPATION. 

THE love of diffipation is allowed to be the 
reigning evil of the prefent day. It is an 
evil which many content tbemfelves with regret- 
ting, without feekingto redrefs. 

It is too often cultivated as tlie readieft relief 
to domcftic infelicity ; it draws the mind awhile 
from the fiibjcca of its diftrefs, and fuffers it to 

enjoy 
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enjoy an interval of eafe ; but this refource is as 
treacherous as it is momentary, and plunges the 
mind into more real diftrefs than that from which 
it promifed to relieve it. 

Every one feems convinced that the evil fo 
much complained of does really exifl fomewhere^ 
though all are inwardly perfuaded that it is not 
with themfelves* All dcfire a general reforma- 
tion, but few will liften to p'ropoials of particu- 
lar ameiidment* 

Diffipation not only indifpofes its votaries, bf 
relaxing the tone of mind, and rendering it in- 
capable of application, ftudy or virtue, to every 
thing ufeful and excellent, but difqualifies them 
for the enjoyment of plea&re itfelf. It foftens 
the foul fb much, that the moft fuperficial employ- 
ment becomes a labour, and the flighteft incpn- 
venience an agony. The rofes of pleafure fel— 
dom laft long enough to adorn the brow of him 
who plucks them ; for they are the only rofes 
which do not retain their fweetnefs after they 
have loft their beauty; 



DUTY 
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DUTY OF OLD AGE. 



A MATERIAL part of the duty of the aged 
confifts in ftudying to be ufeful to the race 
who are to fucceed them. Here opens to them 
an extenfive field, in which they may fo employ 
themfelves as confiderably to advance the hap- 
pinefs of mankind. To them it belongs to im- 
part to the young the fruit of their long experi- 
ence; to inftruft them in the proper condudl:, 
and to warn them of the various dangers of life ; 
by wife counfel to temper their precipitate ardour, 
and both by precept and example to form them 
to piety and virtue. 

It never appears with greater dignity, than, 
when tempered with mildnefs and enlivened 
with good-humour, it a£ts as a guide and a pa- 
tron of youth. 

Religion, difplayed in fuch a charafter, ftrikes 
the beholders, as at once amiable and venerable. 
They revere its power, when they fee it adding 
fo much grace to the decays of nature, and (bed- 
ding fo pleating a luftre over the evening of life. 
The young w.ilh to tread in the fame fteps, and 
to arrive at the clofe of their days with equal 
honour. 

They 
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They liften with attention to counfels which 
are mingled with tendernefs, and rendered r&^ 
fpe(^ble by grey hairs. 

Aged wifdom, when joined with acknowledged 
virtue, exerts an authority over the human mind, 
greater even than that which arifes from power 
and ftation. It can check the moft forward; 
abafli the moft profligate, and ilrike with awe 
the moft giddy and unthinking. 



EFFECTS OF RELIGION. 

RELIGION prepares the mind of man for all 
the events of this inconftant ftate, inftrudU 
him in the nature of true happinefs j early weans 
him from an undue love of the world : afflidions 
do not attack him by furprife, and therefore do 
not overwhelm him ; he is equipped for the 
ftorm, as well as the calm, in this dubious na- 
vigation of life. He is not overcome by difap- 
pointment, when that which is mortal dies j 
when that which is mutable begins to change ; 
and when that which he knew to be tranfient 
pafles away. 

Religion 
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Religion not only purifies, but alfo fortifies 
the heart, fo that the devout man is neither lift- 
ed up by fuccefs, nor enervated by fenfuality j he 
meets the changes in his lot without unmanly 
dejedion. — He is inured to temperance and rc- 
ftraint. — He has learned firmnefs, and felf-com- 
mand. — He is accuftomed to look up to Supreme 
Providence, not .with reverance only, but with 
truft and hope. 

In profperity he cultivates his mind j ftores 
it with ufeful knowledge, with good principles, 
and virtuous difpofitions. The refources remain 
entire when the day of trouble comes. His chief 
pleafures are always of the calm, innocent and 
temperate kind, and over thofe, the changes of 
the world have the leaft power. His mind is a 
kingdom to him, and he can ever enjoy it. 



SUPERSTITION AND ENTHUSIASM. 

SUPERSTITION and enthufiafm are two 
capital fources of delufion. Superftition, on 
the one hand, attaching men with immoderate 
zeal to the ritual and external part of religion. 
Enthufiafm, on the other, directing their whole 
attention to internal emotions, and myftical 

com- 
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communications with the fpiritual world ; while 
neither the one, nor the other, has paid fufli- 
^ient regard to the great moral duties of the 
Chriftian life. Indeed the horror of fuperftition 
has fometimes reached fo far, as to produce con- 
tempt for all external inftitutions ; whilfl: perfons 
of a devout turn being carried by warm affeftions 
at times into unjuftifiable excefles, have thence 
made many conclude that all devotion was akin 
to enthufiafm. 



ANGER AND ENVY CONTRASTED. 

ANGER is lefs reafonable and more fmcere 
than envy. Anger breaks out abruptly; 
envy is a great prefacer : anger wlfties to be un- 
derftood at once : envy is fond of remote hints 
and ambiguities ; but obfcure as its oracles are, 
it never ceafes to deliver them till they are per- 
feftly comprehended : anger repeats the fame cir- 
cumftances over again ; envy invents new ones 
at every frefh recital : anger gives a broken, ve- 
hement, and interrupted narrative ; envy tells a 
more confiftcnt, and more probable, though a 
felfer tale : anger is exceflively imprudent, for 
It is impatient to difclofe every thing it knows ; 
envy is difcreet, for it has a great deal to hide : 
3 ^ anger 
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anger never confults times or felons ; envy vraite 
for the lucky moment when the wound it medi* 
tates may be made the moft exquifitely painful, 
and the moft incurably deep : anger ufes more 10- 
veflive j envy does more mifchief. 

Simple anger foon runs itfelf out of breath, and 
is exhaufted at the end of it's tale, but it is for 
that chofen period that envy has treafured up the 
moft barbed arrow in its whole quiver : anger 
puts a man out of himfelf ; but the truly malici- 
ous generally preferve the appearance of felf-pof- 
feflion, or they could not fo efFe6lually injure : 
anger talks loudly of its own wrongs ; envy of 
its adverfary's injuftice : anger is a violent a<Sl ; 
envy a conftant habit : no one can be always an- 
gry, but he may be always envious. 

An angry man's enmity (if he be generous). 
will fubfide when the objedl of his refentment 
becomes unfortunate ; but the envious man can 
extracSl food for his malice out of calamity it- 
felf, if he finds his adverfary bears it with dig- 
nity, or is pitied or affifted in it. The rage of 
the paffionate man is totally extinguifhed by the 
death of his enemy ; but the hatred of the mali- 
cious is not buried even in the grave of his rival ; 
he will envy the good name he has left behind 
bimi he will envy him the tears of his widpw, 

the 
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die profperity of his children, the cfteem of hi& 
friends, the praifes of his epitaph i nay, the very 
magnificence of his funeral. 



EVENTS UNCERTAIN. 

MAN walketh in a vain fliow. His fears are 
often as vain as his wifties. As what flat- 
tered him in expectation, frequently wounds him 
in pofleflion ^ fo that the event to which he looked 
forward with an anxious and fearful eye, has of- 
ten, when it arrived, laid its terrors afide ; nay, 
has brought in its train unexpected bleflings* 

Both good and evil are beheld at a diftance, 
through a perfpeSive which deceives* The co- 
lours of objects when nigh, are entirely different 
from what they appeared, when they appeared in 
futurity. It is common for men to be deceived 
in their profpefts of happinefs. They judge by 
the fenfations of the prefent moment, and in the 
fervour of defire pronounce confidently concern.- 
ing the defired objedt. But refledt not thi^t their 
minds, like their bodies, undergo great alteratioa 
from the fituation into which they are thxx>wn. 
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and the progreffive ftagcs of life .through wtick 
they pii^s. 

Hence, concerning any condition which is 
yet untried, they conjedlure with much uncer- 
tainty. In imagination they carry their preTeht 
wants, inclinations^ and fentiments, into the ftate 
of life to which they aspire. But no fooner have 
they entered into it than their fentiments and'in- 
clinations change. New wants and defires arifei 
new ohjefts are required to gratify them ; and by 
confequence their old difiatisfaSion returns, and 
the void which was to have been filled^ remains 
iis .great as it was before. 



T-AITH, PIETY, AND ACTIVE VIRTUE. 

LIFE pafTed under the influence of fuch difpo- 
fitions naturally leads to an happy .end- 
It is not enough to fay, faith and piety joined / 
with active virtue conftitute the requifite prepa^ ' 
xation for heaven. They in truth begin the en- 
joyment of heaven. In every flate of our exiffc- 
^acc they form the chief ingredients of felicity. 



FELL. 



ti 
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FELICITY EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED. 

AMONG the difFerent conditions and ranks 
of men, the balance of happinefs is pre- 
fer ved in a great meitfure equal ; and the high 
and low, the rich and the poor, approach in point 
of real enjoyment much nearer to each other 
than is commonly icnagined. Providence never 
intended that any ftate here fhould either be com- 
pletely happy, or entirely miferable. 

If the feelings of pleafure are more numerous 
and more lively, in the higher departments of 

'life, fuch alfo are thofe of pain.-r-If greatnefs 
flatters our vanity, it multiplies our dangers.— 
If opulenc^ encreafes our gratifications, it en- 
creafes in the fame proportion our defires and de- 
mands. — If the poor are confined to a more nar- 

. TOW circle, yet within that circle lie moft of thofe 
natural fatisfadlions, which, after all the refine- 
ments of art, are found to be the moft genuine 
and true. For the happinefs of every man de- 
pends more upon the ftate of his own mind than 
upon any one external circumftance ; nay, more 
than upon all external things put together. 

Inordinate paflions are the great difturbers of 
life 5 and unlefs we poffefs a good confciegce, 
. . • Dz and 
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and a well-governed mind, difcontent will Waft 
every enjoyment, and the higheft profperity will 
only prove difgufted mifery. This conciufion 
then fhould be fixed in the mind ; The deftrudion 
of virtue is the deftruftion of peace. In no fta- 
tion — in no period are we fecure from the dangers 
which fpring from our pafHons. Every age, and 
every ftation they beiet, from youth to grejir 
hairs, and from the peafant to the prince^ 



FELICITY TEMPORAL/ 

OUR imperfeft knowledge of what is good; 
or evil fhould attach us the more to thofe 
few things, concerning which, there can be no» 
doubt of their being truly good. 

Of temporal things which belong to this claft,^, 
the catalogue, it muft be confefled, is fmalL 
Perhaps the chief worldly good we ftiould wifh, 
to enjoy,, is a found mind in a found body. 
Health and peace, a moderatie fortune, and a few 
friends, fum up all the undoubted articles of tem- 
poral felicity^ 

He.whofe wiflies, refpecSing this world, are 
ti|e moil reafonable and bounded, is likely to 

lead 
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lead the fafeft, and, ror Ht iPeietfbn, the moft ie^ 
firable life. By aipiring too high we frequently 
mifs the happinefs, which, by. a lefs ambitioua; 
aim, we might have gained. High happinefs 
Qn earth is rather a pifture which the imagina^ 
tion forms, than reality which man is allowed to 
poflefs. 



SPIRITUAL FELICITY. 

WITH regard to fpiritual felicity, we are 
not confined to humble views. Clear 
and determinate objefts arc propofed to our pur- 
fuits, and full fcope is given to our moft ardent 
dcfires. The forgivenefs of our fins, and God's 
holy grace to guide our life ; the proteflion and 
favour of th« great Father of all, of the bleiTcd 
,Redeemer of mankind, and of the fpirit of fane- 
tification and comfort i thefe are objects, in the 
purfuit of which there is no room for heuta- 
tion and difl:ruft. 

Had Providence fpread an equal obfcurlty over 

happinefs of every kind, we might have had 

• fome reafon to complain of the vanity of our 

condition. But we are not left to fo hard a f^ite. 

The Son of God hath removed that veil which 

D 3 covered 
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eov^red- true blift froot-ifce' fearch of wandering; 
mortals, and hath taught them the way whicb 
kads to eternal life; 



WANT OF FORESIGHT RESPECTING OUK 
SPIRITUAL. STATE. 

WE forefee the dangers of our fpiritual, ftill 
lefs than we do thofe of our natural ftate v 
becaufe we are lefs attentive to trace them. We- 
are ftill more expofed to vice than mifery. We 
cannot efteem him profperous who is raifed to a 
fituation which flatters his pafSons, but which 
corrupts his principles, diforders his temper,, and^. 
finally, overfcts his virtue; 

In the ardour of purfait thefe effects are not 
forefcen ; and yet how often are they acconi- 
plifhed by the change of condition. Latent cor- 
ruptions are called forth;— feeds of guilt are 
quickened into life;— a growth of crimes arifes,. 
which, had k not been for the fatal culture of 
prolperity, would never have feen the light. 

Man, boaftful as he is of reafon, is' merely 
the creature of his fortune, formed and moulded 
by the incidents of his lifej incapable of pro- 
nouncing 

/ 
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noancing^ with certaintjrocmcerning his own good 
or evil ; of futurity he difcerns little, and evea 
that little he fees through a cloud. Ignorant of 
the alteration which his fentiments and defires 
will undergo from new fituations in Hfe;^gno« 
rant of the confequences which will follow froi& 
the combination of his circumftances with thoie 
of others around him ;— ignorant of the influence* 
which the prefent may have on the future events 
of life;— ignorant of the efFeft which a change 
of condition may produce on his moral charafter 
and his eternal interefts ; how can he know what 
is good for him all the days of his vain life^ which' 
fpendeth 09 a Jhadow. Inftead therefore of la- 
menting this ignorance only, he fhould confider 
how it ought to be improved ; what duties it fug- 
gefts ; and what wife ends it was intended by 
Providence to promote. 



GOD WITH RESPECT TO MA7:, 

TN the midft of his glory, the hW/r/\i*y 'a r/A 
^ inattentive to the m^neft of h.t f,-, */**, 
Neither obfcurity of fta-i'/R, r/.r i'r ;/►'''•- ',r, 
of knowledge, finks tb'>fc 'ryr:k-v/ h,x t*Yj^.'\ y, ^^ 
worfliip and obey him. K/'.-y y4J*i //•/., 
they fend up from their fisr,;^, ;«.xw>.,-r- . - 
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tcned to by him; and every work of charity 3 
whick they perform, how unknown foevcr to 
the wx)rld, attrafts his notice. 

He is the patron of the diftreffed. Compaffion 
is that attribute of his nature which he has chofen 
to place in the greatell variety of lights, on pur- 
pofe that he might accommodate his majefty to 
Gur weaknefsy and provide a cordial for human 
griefs. 

All his creatures he* governs with juftice and 
wifdom — an afflicted ftate he commiferates — he 
16 the refuge of the virtuous and pious^ and in- 
vites them, amidft all their troubles, to pour out 
their hearts before him. The negleft, or fcorn 
©f the world,, expofes them not to any contempt 
in his fight. No obfcurity conceals them from 
his notice^ and though they ftioukl be forgotten 
by every friend on earth,, they are remembered 
hy the God of heaven. 

That figh heaved from the afRi£led bofom, 
rWhich is heard by no human ear, is liftened to 
by him 5 and that tear is remarked which falls 
unnoticed, or defpifed by the world. Thefe pre- 
fent his adminiftration under an afpctSl fo mild 
and benign as in a great meafurc to difperfe the 
gloom which hangs over human life. 

IGNO^ 
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IGNORANCE OF GOOD AND EVIL, 

ITS UTILITY. . *> ^ 

TT ferves ta check predunption and OiBmiebf 
and to enforce a diligent exertion (^i^itfai^tm^ 
tional powers^ joined with an humble dependlKici^ 
on divine aid. It moderates eager pa£ions re* 
^£ling worldly fuccefs. It inculcates refigna* 
tion to the difpofal of a providence which is much 
wifer than man. It reflrains us from employing 
unlawful means, in order to compafs our mod 
&vourite defigns. It tends to attach us more 
clofely to thofe things which are unqueftionably 
good. It is therefore fuch a degree of ignorance 
as fuits the prefent circumftances of man better 
than more complete information concerning good 
and evil. At the fame tiln« the caufes whichr 
render this obfcurity neceflary, too plainly indi- 
cate a broken and corrupted ftate of human na* 
ture. They £hew this life to be a {hort trial. 
They fuggeft the ideas of a land of pilgrimage^ 
not of a houfe of reft. 



GOOD 
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GOOD MAX.. 

HE is devout and benevolent, and according. 
• to his meafure of religious knowledge, ftu-- 
dies to. perform his duty, prays to God always, 
and gives much alms to the people ; joining piety 
-with charity ; faith with good works 5 devotion 
with morality, confiftent with the connexion or- 
dained by God between them : for alms without 
prayers, or prayers without alms ; morality witb-- 
out devotion, or devotion without morality, are 
extremely defedive; 

A good man afts with vigour, and fufFers with' 
a patience moie than human, when he believes 
himfelf countenanced by the Almighty. Injured 
or opprefled by the world, he looks up to a judge 
who will vindicate his caufe ; he appeals to a 
"witnefs who knows his integrity ; he commits 
himfelf to a friend who wilt never forfake himf. 
When tired with the vexations of life, devotion 
.opens to him its<}uiet retreat, where the tumults 
of the world are hufhed, and its cares are loft in 
happy oblivion^ 

There his mind regains its fcrenity : the agi- 
tation of paflion is calmed ; and a foftening balm 
infufcd into the w^ounds of the fpirit j his heart 
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IS lightened; he does not feel himfelf folitarjr or 
forfaken; he believes God to be prefent with 
him, and as he hears a voice v^hich fpeaks to none 
but the pure in heart, fo he beholds a hand which, 
linners cannot fee. 

Thofe affliftions wliich appear to others tJio 
meffengers of the vrrath of heaven, appear to 
biin the minifters of fantSlification and juftlce. 
Where they difceirn nothing but the horrors of 
the tempeft which furrounds them, his more en- 
lightened eye beholds the angel who rides in the 
whirlwind and directs the ftornx. 



EFFECT OF LOOSE (?RATIFICATIONS. 

BY a continued feries of loofe, though appa- 
rently trivial gratifications, the heart is of-r 
ten as thoroughly corrupted, as by the commiCp 
fion of any one of thofe enormous crimes which 
fpring from great ambition, or great revenge. 
Habit gives the pailions ftrength, while the ab- 
fcncc of glaring guilt feemin^ly juftifies theni ; 
and unawakened by rcmorfe, the finner proceeds 
-in his courfe, till he waxes bold in guilt, and 
becomes ripe for ruin ; for by gradual and latent 
ileps the deftruftion of our virtue advances. Wc 

are 
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are imperceptibly betrayed ; and from one Ilcexw 
tious attachment, are, by a train of confequences, 
^Irawn on to another, till the government of our 
minds is irrecoverably loft. 



GRATITUDE. 

GRATITUDE is a pleafing emotion. The 
fenfe of being diftinguifhed by the kindnefs 
of another gladdens the heart, warms it with 
reciprocal affeftion, and gives to any profeffion, 
which is agreeable in itfelf, a double relifh, from 
its being the gift of a friend. Favours, though 
conferred by men, may become burdenfome ; but 
nothing of this kind can afFeft the intercourfe of 
gratitude with heaven. Its favours are wholly 
difinterefted. The Almighty aims at no end 
but the happinefs of thofe whom he blefles, and 
wbotlefires no return from them but a devout and 
thankful heart. 



WORLDLY GREATNESS AND HONOURS, 

WHEN enjoyed with temperance and wif- 
dom, both enlarge our utility, and con- 
tribute to our comfort. But we fhould not over- 
rate 
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rate them ; for unlefs we add to them the necef* 
iary correftives of piety and virtue, befldes cor- 
rupting the mind, and ingendering internal mi- 
fery, they lead us among precipices, and betray 
us into ruin. 



HAPPINESS-HOW JUDGED OF. 

TMPERFECTLY can we judge of real h^p- 
pincfs or mifery from external appearance.— 
We are feduccd and deceived by that falfe glare 
which profpcrity throws around bad men j— we 
are tempted to imitate their crimes, in order to 
partake of their Imagined felicity. 

The pageant of grandeur difplayed to public 
view, is not the enlign of certain happihefs. We 
muft follow the great man into the retired apart- 
ment, where he lays afide his difguife, in order 
to form any juft conclufion. We muft have a 
faculty by which we can look into the infide of 
hearts j then (hould we behold good men in pro- 
portion to theii- goodnefs, fatisfied and cafy > atro- 
cious finners always reftlcfs and unhappy. 



W/J^ 
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•HAPPINESS NOT INDEPENDENT. 

NO individual can he happy, unlefs the cic- 
cumftances of thofe around him be fo ad- 
jufted as to confpire with his intereft. For in 
human fociety, no hapj)inefs or mifery ftands 
unconneftcd and independent. Our fortunes 
are interwoven by threads innumerable: one 
man's fuecefs or misfortune, his wifdom or folly 
often, by its confcqucnces, r.eaches through miji- 
titudes. 

' Such a'fyftem is too far complicated for our 
arrangement. — It requires adjuftments beyon^I 
our fkill and power. — It is a chaos of events into 
which our eye cannot pierce ; and is capable of 
regulation only by him who perceives at one 
glance the relation of each to all. We are igno- 
rant of the influence which the prefent tranfac- 

-tions of our life may have upon thofe which are 

•future. 

The important queftion is, not what will yield 
to man a few fcattered pleafures, but what will 
render his life happy on the whole ampunjt. 
There is not any prefent moment that is uncon- 
nected with fome future one. — The life of every 
man is a continued chain of incidents, each link 

of 
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©f which hangs upon the former. Ths tranfi- 
tion frpm caufe to efFeft, from event to event, is 
often carried on by fecret fteps, which our fore- 
fight cannot divine, and our fagacity is unable to 
trace. Evil may at fome future period bring fortli 
jgbod ; and good may bring forth evil, both 
equally unexpe6led. 



HISTOJIY. 

HISTORY is a mirror which holds up man- 
kind to th^ir o-wn view : in the -circle of 
worldly, affairs the fame characters and fituations 
are perpetually returning, and in the follies and 
paiHons, the vices and crimes of the generations 
that are pait^ we read thofe of the prefent, 
k 

The hiftory of mankind has ever been a con- 
tinued tragedy— the world a great theati-e, ex- 
hibiting the fame repeated fcene of the follies 
of men (hooting forth into guilt, and of their 
paflions fermenting by a quick procefs into 
mifery. 



Ea ^^^Xi^ 
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TRUE VIRTUE AND HONOUk- 

MEN pofTeiTed of thefe, value not themfelver 
upon any regard to inferior obligations,, 
and yet violate that which is the moft facred and 
ancient of all — religion. 

They {hould confider fuch violation as ^ fe- 
vere reproach in the moft cnlightered ftate o£ 
human nature j and under the pureft difpenfetion 
of religion, it appears to have extinguilhed the 
fenfe of gratitude to heaven, and to flight all ac— 
knowledgment of the great an'i true God. Such 
con<>.£l: implies either an entire want, or a wil- 
ful fuppreffion of fome of the beft and moft gene— 
JTOUS affedlions belonging to human nature^ 



HOPE. 

HOPE to the foul, when diftradted by the con- 
fufions of the world, is as an anchor to a. 
fliip in a dark night, on an unknown coaft, and 
amidft a boifterous ocean. In danger it 'gives- 
fecurity;— amidft general flufluation it affords 
one fixed point of reft. — It is the moft eminent 
of all the advantages which religion now con- 
fers. 
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fers.—- It is the univerfal comforter; — it is the 
fpring of all human aftivity. 

Upon futurity, men are conftantly fufpended ; 
animated by the profpeft of fome diftant good, 
they toil and fufFer through the whole courfe of 
life i and it is not fo much what they are at prer 
fent, as what they hope to be in fome after time, 
that enlivens their motions, fixes their attention, 
and ftimulates induftry. 

Was this hope entertained with that full per- 
fuafion which Chriftian faith demands, it would 
in truth totally annihilate all human miferies ; it 
would banifh difcontent, extinguiih grief, and 
fufpend the- very feeling of pain. 



HUMANITY. 

r> ENTLENESS, which belongs to virtue, is 
to be carefully diftinguifhed from the mean 
fpirit of cowards, and the fawning afTent of fyco- 
phants. — It renounces no juft right from fear : — 
it gives up no important truth from flattery : — it^ 
is indeed not only confiftent with a firm mind, 
,' Ej but 
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but It necefTarily requires a manly fpirit and a 
fixed principle in order to give it any real valuer 

It ftands oppofed to harflinefs and feverity,-^ 
to pride and arrogance,— to violence and oppref- 
fion : — it is, properly, that part of the real virtue 
charity, which makes us unwilling to give pain 
to any of our brethren. — It corrcfb whatever is 
eiFenfive in our manners, and by a conftant train 
of humane attentions, ftudies to alleviate the bur- 
den of common mifery. — Its office is therefore 
extenfive ;-rit is continually in a&ion^ when we 
are engaged in intercourfe with men»— 'It ought 
to form our addrefs^ to regulate our fpeech, and 
to diffufe itfelf over our whole behaviour. 

That gientlencfs which is charaSeriftic of a 
good man, has, like every other virtue, its feat 
in the heart.— In that unaffected civility whicb. 
fprings from a gentle mind, there is a charm in- 
finitely more powerful than in all the ftudled 
manners of th^moft finifhed courtier. 

It is founded on a fenfe of what we owe to 
bim who made us^ and to the common nature et 
which we all fhare. It arifes front refle£^ion on 
cnir own fellings and wants ; and from juft views 
%f the condition and duty of man. It is native 
feeling heightened and improved by principle. It 

•^ is 
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is the hesrt which eafily relents ;^ which feels for 
every thing that is human ; and is backw^ and 
flow to inSiA the leaft wound. It is afiable in 
Its addrefs, and mild in its demeanour;: ever ready 
to oblige, and be obliged by others; breathing 
habitual kindnefs towards bienisy oourtefy ta 
Grangers, long-fuffering to enemies* 

It exercifes authority with moderation ;— admi* 
nifters reproof with tendemels ;— confers favour^ 
with care and modefty. It is unaffiiming in opi. 
nion, and temperate in zeal. It contends not 
eagerly about trifles ;^ flow to contradi£l, and ftill 
flower to blame ; but prompt to allay diflention 
and reftore peace. It neither intermeddles unne* 
cefiarily with the aflPairs, nor pries inquifitively 
into the fecrets of others. It delights above all 
things to alleviate diftrefs ; and, if it cannot dry 
op the falling tear, to foothe at leaft the grieving 
heart. 

Where it has not the power of being ufeful, it 
is never burdenfome. It feeks to pleafe ratheF 
than ihine and drizzle, and conceals with care 
that fuperiority, either of talents or of rank^ 
which are oppreffive to thofe who are beneath it. 
It is the great avenue to mutual enjoyment: 
amtdft the ftrife of -interfering interefts, it tem- 
pers the violence of contention, and keeps alive 

the 
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the feeds of harmony r— It foftens animbfities^ 
renews endearments, and renders the countenance 
of man a reftefliment to inan^ It prepoflefles 
and wins every heart. It perfuades when every 
other argument fails; often diiarms the fierce, 
and melts the ftubborn. 

To the man of humanity the world is gene* 
rally difpofed to afcribe every other good quali|ys 
of its influence all in fome degree partake^ there* 
fore all love it. 

The man of this charafter rifes in the world 
without ftruggle, and flourifhes without envy; 
bis misfortunes are univerfally lamented, and 
his failings are eafily forgiven. The inward 
tranquillity which it promotes is the firft requt 
fite of every pleafurable feeling. It is the calm 
and clear atmofphere, the ferenity and funfbine 
of the mind. 

Attacked by great injuries, the man of mild 
and gentle fpirit will feel what human nature 
feels; and will defend and refent as his duty al- 
lows him : but to Ight provocations he is happily 
fuperior. Infpired with noble fentiments, taught 
to regard, with indulgent eye, the frailties of 
men, the omIfRons of the carelefs, the follies of 
the imprudent, aud the levity of the fickle ; he 

retreats 
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xetreats into the calmnefs of his fpirit^ as into an 
undiflurbed £ui£fcuary, ^d quietly allows the 
ufual current of life to hold its oourfe. 



INDUSTRY, 

DILIGENCE, and proper improvement of 
time, are maierial duties of the young* 
To no purpofe are they endued with the beft abi^^ 
lities, if they want a^vity for exerting them.--* 
In youth the habits of induftry- are moft eaftly 
acquired.-— In youth the incentives to it arc tha 
ftrongeft; from ambition and from duty, from 
emulation and hope, all the [u-ofgedls which th« 
beginning of- life: affords.. 

Induftry is not only the inftrumnnt of improve-' 
ment, but the fbundation of pleafure. He who 
is a ftranger to it may poilefs, but cannot enjoy. 
For it is labour' only which gives rellih to plea* 
iure.— It is the appointed vehicle of every good 
man. — It is the indifpenflble condition of our po& 
feffing a found mind in a found body; 

We fhould feet to- fill our time with employ* 
ments which may be reviewed with is! ion. 
T'he acquifition of knowledge it 
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honourable occupations of youth. The defire of 
it difcovers a liberal mind, and is conneflcdwith 
many accompliihments, and many virtues. Bu6 
thou2:h our train of life fhould not lead us to 
ftudy, the courfe of education always furniflics 
proper employments to a well-difpofed mind. 
Whatever we purfue, we fhould be emulous to 
excel. 

Generous ambition and fenfibility to praift, 
are, efpccially at the youthful period, among the 
marks of virtue. We never ought to think that 
any affiuencc of fortune, or any elevation of rank, 
exempts us from the duties of application and in- 
duftry ; induftry is the law of our being ; it is 
the demand of nature, of reafon, and of God. 



INTENT or RELlGlOlSf. 

TF there be any principle fuHy afccrt^ned^ by 
religion i it is, that this life was intended- tor 
a ftate of trial and improvement to man. His 
preparation for a better World required a gradual 
purification, carried on by fleps of progreflive 
difcipline. The fituaiion here afEgncd him- was 
fiich as to anfwer this defign,. by calling forth aH 
his adlive powers,, by giving full fcope to his mo- 
ral 




t bdrrgms «> tight his whole 
itlsecuae proper^ that di&^ 
ckAo- Moi ^^emmmimi fifeouki arilib in the cocrtc of 
kkdaiTy ^Eaabs rcv-.irds were promiled to Tir« 
tae; icr T^dif remnis were left, as }'ct, in otv 
ibcrirr sad Jltfanr proipeiii. 

The ixnprcffions of fenfe were lb balanced 
agamft imaMKtalitf, as -to allow a <onfiid be^ 
tweea &kh and fenfe, — between confcience and 
4c&ey-J)etween prefent pleafurc and future good. 
In this cxMiflid the fouls of good men are tried, 
improved and ftrengthened: — in this field their 
hoooors are reaped ;~here are formed the capital 
virtues ^f fortitude, temperance, and felf-denial j 
-^moderation in profperity, patience in adverfity, 
fubmiffion to the will of God, charity. and foe- 
girenefs to men amidft the various competitions 
of worldly intereft. 



LOVE OF JUSTICE. 

A SENSE of juftice fliould be the foundation 
..of all our focial qualities. In our moft 
early intercourfe with the world, and even in our 
moft youthfiil amufements, no unfairncfs Oimild 
be found. That facrcd rule of doing all thin^* 
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to Others, according as we wifh they would do 
unto us, fhould be engraved on our minds. For . 
this end, we fhould imprefs ourfelves with a 
deep feufc of the original, and natural equalitj 
of men* 

Whatever advantage of birth or fortune we 
■poflefs, we ought never to difplay them with an 

ottentatious fuperiority. We Ihould leave the 
JTubordlnations of rank, to regulate the inter^- 

courfe of more advanced years. In youth it 
wbecomes us to a£): among our companions, as 
jxian with man. We fhould remember how un- ^ 

known to us are the viciffit^des of the world ; 
..and how often they, on whom ignorant and eoiv- 

lemptuous young men once looked down with 

fcorn, have arifen to be their fuperiors in future 

years. 



SELF- KNOWLEDGE. 

TPO acquire a thorough knowledge of our- ^ 
'^ felves, is an attainment no lefs difficult 
than important. For men are generally unwil- 
ling to fee their own imperfeSions ; and when 
they are willing to enquire into them, their felf- 
lovc impofes upon their judgment. Their inter- 

courfe 
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Gourfe with one another afliib their delufion, to 
which, of themfelves, they are prone. 

For the ordinary commerce of the world, h a 
commerce of flattery and falfehood ; where reci- 
procally they deceive and are deceived, where 
every one appears under an aflumed form, pro- 
feflcs efteem which he does not feel, and beftows 
praife in order to receive it. 

There are three chara^ers which every man 
fuftains ; and thefe often extremely different from 
one another. One which he pofTefTes is his own 
opinion;— another, which he carries in eftimation 
of the world ;— and a third, which he bears in the ' 
judgment of God :— it is only the laft which as- 
certains what he really is. Whether the charac- 
ter which the world forms of him be above or 
below truth, it imports not much to know. But 
it is of eternal confequence, that the chariafter 
which a man poffefles in his own eyes be formed 
upon that which he bears in the fight of God. 

He ihould enquire, after laying afide all partia- 
lity for himfelf, and exploring the heart with 
fuch accurate fcrutiny, as may bring all hidden 
defeds to light, whether he be not confcious, 
that the fair opinion which the world entertains 
of him, is founded on their partial knowledge, 
F boLh 
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both of his abilities and virtues. He fhould be 
willing that all his actions fhould be publicly can* 
vaffed. He fhould bear to have his thoughts laid 
open. 

When he has kept from vice, it fhould be 
known whether his innocence proceeded from 
purity of principle, or from worldly motives ;— 
whether any malignity or envy rifes within him, 
when he compares his own condition with that 
of others. He fliould enquire whether he has 
been as felicitous to regulate his heart, as to pre- 
fer ve his manners from reproach; — profeffing 
himfelf a Chriftian, whether the fpirit of Chrift 
has appeared in his conduct j — declaring that he 
hopes for immortality, whether that hope fur- 
mounted undue attachment to the prefent life. 

Such invefligation, ferioufly purfued, may 
produce to every man many difcoveries of him^ 
,felfi difcoveries, not pleafing, perhaps, to va- 
nity, but falutary and ufcful. For he can only 
be a flatterer, but no true friend to himfelf, who 
aims not at knowing his own defed^s, as well 
as virtues. 



CHEER- 
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CHEERFULNESS OF OLD AGE, AND LE- 
VITY OF YOUTH, CONTRASTED. 

/CHEERFULNESS, in old age, is graceful. 
^^ It is the natural co'ncomitant of virtue. But 
this is widely different from the levity of youth* 
Many things are allowable in that early period, 
which in maturer years, would deferve cenfure ; 
but which, in old age, become both ridiculous and 
criminal. — By awkwardly afFedling to imitate the 
manners, and to mingle in the vanities of the 
young J as the aged depart from the dignity, fo 
they forfeit the privileges of grey hairs. But if 
by follies of this kind they are degraded, they are 
expofed to much deeper blame, by defcending to 
vicious pleafure, and continuing to hover round 
thpfe finful gratifications to which they were 
once addifted. 

Amufement and relaxation the aged ^require, 
and may enjoy ; but they fhould confider well, by 
every intemperate indulgence they accelerate de- 
cay j inftead of enlivening, they opprefs and pre- 
cipitate their declihing flate. 



F 2 ?\^^- 
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PUBLIC LIFE-ITS INCONVENIENCIES. 

HE who lives always in public cannot live to 
his own foul. Converfation and intercourfe 
with the world is, in feveral refpects, an educa^ 
tion for vice. From earlieft youth we are accuf- 
tomed to hear riches and honour extolled as the 
chief poffeflions of man, and propofed to us as the 
principle aim of our future purfuits. We are 
trained up to look with admiration on the flatter- 
ing marks of diftin6lion which they beftow. In 
queft of thofe fancied bleflings, we fee the multi- 
tude around us eager and fervent. Principles of 
duty we may, perhaps, hear fometimes inculcated ; 
but we feldom behold them brought in competi-* 
tion with worldly profit. 

The foft names and plaufible colours under 
which deceit, fenfuality, and revenge, are pre- 
fented to us in common difcourfe, weaken, by de- 
grees, our natural fenfe of the diftinftion between 
good and evil. We often meet with crimes au- 
thorized by high examples, and rewarded with 
the carefles and fmiles of the world. We difco- 
ver, perhaps, at laft, that thofe whom we are 
taught to reverence and to regard as our patterns 
of conducSl, a6t upon principles no purer than 
thofe of others. 

MAN 
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MAN OF THE WORLD. 

TTE pretends that virtue is, at leaft, a refpecl- 
^^ able and hcMiouied name, while piety founds 
meanly in his ears^and claims to be a man of ho- 
Dour» He refls upon humanity — ^public fpirit— 
probity — and truth. He arrogates to himfelf all 
the manly and adive virtues : — but devout afFec- 
dons and religious duties he treats with cx>ntempt, 
as founded on fhadowy (peculation, and fit to 
employ the attention only of weak and fuperfti- 
tious mir.d^. Hence this negledl of piety argues 
depravity of foul — infers an irregular dilbharge 
of the cuties of morality^ and difcovers a cold 
and hard heart. 

He who afts from worldly wifdom lays princi- 
ple adde, and trufts his defence to his art and abi* 
lity. He avails himfelf of every advantage which 
his knowledge of the world fuggefts— he attends 
to nothing but what he confiders as his intcrcli: ; 
and unconfined by confcience, purfues it by every 
courfe which promifes him fuccefs. 

Perfons of this character condemn thcmfelvcs 

to live a moft unquiet life; — they pafs their days 

in perpetual anxiety — liftening to every motion 

— ftaitled by every alarfn— changing their niea- 

F 3 furc» 
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fures on every new occurrence, — and when dif- 
trcfs breaks in over all their defences, they are 
left under it hopelefs and difconfolate. 



MAN'S REAL DEPENDENCE. 

MAN fhould proceed with caution and cir- 
cumfpe(5lion through a world, where evil 
fo frequently lurks under the form of good. To 
be humble and modeft in opinion,— to be vigilant 
and attentive in conduft, — to diftruft fair appear- 
ances,— and to reftrain rafli defires — are in(h\ic-; 
tions which the darknefs of his prefent ftatc 
fhould ftrongly inculcate. 

God hath appointed his (ituation to be fo am- 
biguous in order both to call forth the exertion 
of thofe intelligent powers which he hath given 
him, and to enforce his dependence on his gra- 
cious aid. Surrounded by fo many bewildering 
paths, among which the wifeft are ready to ftray, 
he fhould earneflly implore, and thankfully re- 
ceive that divine illumination which is promifed 
to the pious and humble. 

What miift be the fate of him who looks not 
up to heaven for direSion, nor properly exerts 

the 
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the realbn which God hath givsn him? — vrbo 
brings neither patience nor attemioa to the k^srch 
of true happineis? — who applies to no ocher 
couniellor than pre(ent pfeafiire, aod wi:h a mlh 
and credulous mind delivers himiielf up lo evcrr 
fuggeftioa of de&re ? 



DEVOUT MAN. 

TJIS veneration is not confined to zcts of im« 
'^ ^ mediate worfhip. It is the habitual temper 
of his foul. No place and no object appear to 
him void of God, When he furveys this vaft 
univerfe, where beauty and goodnefs are every- 
where predominant; — when he refle^ls on the 
numberlefs multitudes of creatures, who, in their 
different ftations, enjoy the bleffings of exigence ^ 
— *and when, at the fame time, he looks up to an 
univerial Father, who hath thus filled creation 
with life and happinefs; his heart glows within 
him. He looks forward to immortality, and dif- 
covers the higheft fubje<Ss of gratitude. He 
views himfelf as a guilty creature, whom divine 
benignity has received into grace, whofc forfeited 
hopes it has reftored, and to whom it has opened 
the moft glorious profpeft of future felicity.— 
He contemplates with aftoniihmenc the labours of 

thtf 
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the Son of God, in accomplifhing redemption' 
for men, and his foul overflows with thankfulnefs 
to him. 

To inferior enjoyments, he allots inferior and 
fecondary attachments. — He difclaims not every 
earthly affeftion. — He pretends not to renounce 
alj pleafure in the comforts of this prefent ftate^ 
Such an unnatural renunciation humanity forbids, 
and religion cannot require. But from thefe he 
expefts not fupreme blifs. He difcerns the va- 
nity which belongs to them all; and beyond the 
circle of mutable objefts, which furround him, 
he afpires after fome principles of more perfedfc 
felicity, which fhall not be fubjeft to change op 
decay. 

But where is this complete and permanent 
good to be found ? Ambition purfues it in courts^ 
and palaces, and returns from the purfuit loaded 
with forrows — Pleafure feeks it among fenfual 
joys, and. retires with theconfeifion of difappoint* 
ment* 

After exploring heaven and earth for happi-* 
nc^fs, to the devout man they feem a mighty void, 
a wildernefs. of fhadows, where all would be 
empty and unfubflantial without God^— Tr«^ 
happinefs dwells only with God. 

MIDDLE 
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MIDDLE AGE. 

AS we advance from youth to middle age, a 
new field of adion opens, and a different 
charafter is required. The flow of gay and im- 
petuous fpirits begins to fubfide. Life gradually 
afiumes a graver caft ; .the mind a more fedate 
and thoughtful turn. The attention is now 
transferred from pleafure to intercll ; that is, to 
pleafure, difFufed over a wider extent, and mea« 
fured by a larger fcale. 

Formerly, the enjoyment of the prefent mo« 
ment occupied the whole attention. Now, no 
adion terminates alternately in itfelf, but refers 
to fome more dittant aim. Wealth and power, 
the inftruments of lading gratification, are now 
coveted more than any fingle pleafure j — prudence 
and forefight lay their plan ; — induftry carries on 
its patient efforts }*—a<3:ivity puflies forward; — 
addrefs winds around ; — here, an enemy is to be 
overcome ;— there, a rival to be difplaced ;— com- 
petitions warm; — and the ftrife of the world 
thickens on every fide. 



THE 
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THE UNION OF PIETY AND MORALITY. 

THIS forms the confiftent, the graceful, the 
refpedlable character of the real Chriftian, 
the man of true worth. Either of them left out, 
one fide of the chara<9:er is only fair ; the other 
fide will be always open to much reproach. Hence 
we difhonour ourfelves, and do great injuftice to 
religion ; as by divifion it is expofed to the ceiir 
fure of the world. 

The unbeliever will fcofF at fuch piety, where 
he fees negleft of moral duties. The bigot will 
decry all morality, where he fees a pretence of 
virtue, though a contempt of God. Whereas he 
who fears God, and is at the fame time juft and 
beneficent to men, exhibits religion to the world 
with full propriety. His charafter is above re- 
proach. It is at once amiable and venerable.—^ 
Malice itfelf is afraid to attack him j and even 
the worft men refpe<ft and honour him in their 
hearts. He who fails materially either in piety, 
or virtue, is always obnoxious to the anguiih of 
remorfe. 



>IEGLECT 
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NEGLECT OF RELIGION, 

WHERE Religion is negledled there can be 
n6 regular or fteady prsAicc of the duties 
of morality. The charader will be often incon- 
Cftent ; and virtue, placed on a bads too narrow 
to fupport it, will be always loofe and tottering. 
For fuch is the propenfityof our nature to vice, 
fo numerous are the temptations to a relaxed and 
immoral conduift, that ftronger reftraints than 
thofe of mere reafon are neceflary to be impofed 
en man. 

The fenfe of right and wrong, the principle of 
honour, or the inftin<^ of benevolence, are bar- 
riers too feeble to withftand the ftrength of paf- 
fion. For the heart wounded by ibre diftrefs, or 
agitated by violent emotions, fooi) difcovers, that 
virtue without religion is inadequate to the govern- 
ment of life. It is deftitute of its proper guard 
—of its firmeft (hpport— of its chief encourage- 
ment. It will fink under the weight of misfor- 
tune—or will yield to the folicitations of guilt. 

Humanity, feconded by piety, renders the 
fpring from whence it flows of courfe more re- 
gular and conftant. In Ihort, withdraw religion 
and you fhakc all the pillars of morality. Ir» 
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every heart you weaken the influence of virtue ; 
and among the multitude, the bulk of mankind, 
you overthrow its power. 



OLD AGE. 

OLD Age is a ftage of the human courfe, 
which every one hopes to reach j it is a pe- 
riod juftly entitled to general refpeft. Even its 
failings ought to be touched with a gentle hand. 
" For though in every part of life vexations occur; 
yet, in former years, either buflnefs, or pleafure, 
ferved to obliterate their impreffion, by fupplying 
occupation to the mind. 

Old age begins its advances by difqualifying 
men either from relifliing the one, or for taking 
anadlivepart in the other; while it withdraws 
their accuftomed fupports, it impofes, at jthe 
fame time, the additional burden of growing in- 
firmities. 

In the former ftages of their journey, hope 
continued to flatter them with many a fair and 
enticing profped i but as old age increafes thefe 
illufions vanifh. Life is contra£led within a nar- 
row and barren circle* Year after year fteals 

fomc- 
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preceding ; by this .time, not one ray of good 
fenfe, nor one fpark.of piety and and virtue, ijiuit 
have remained kunextinguiihed among mankind^ 



APPEARANCES OF HETY. 

THESE are often fubftituted in the place of 
the great duties of humanity and mercy. — 
Too many 'flatter themfelves with the hope of 
obtaining the friendfhip of their Creator, though 
they neglecS to do juftice to their fellovv-crea* 
Uirea* 

But fuppofed piety is an invention of their 
own, unknown to reafon— unknown in the word 
of God. For piety is a principle which regene*- 
rates the heart, and forms it to goodnefs^ Jf, 
therefore, while piety feems ardent, morality fhall 
decline 3 or if ever the regard to it fhouJd totally 
fail— if, whilft making prayers, no .^Ims are 
given— if, whilft w« appear zealous for God, we 
arc falfc or unjuft to men — if we are hard or 
contra(Sed in lieart, fevere in oux cenfures, and 
oppref&ve in our conduct, then conclude what 
we have termed piety, w^s /lo more than jsjx 
empty name, refolving itfelf either into an hypo«> 
critic^ form of godlinefs— a tranfient imprejfliQnof 

ieriou£- 
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letidirfiicfs— an accidental melting of the heart — 
tr the deliberate refuge of a deluded and fuperfti- 
tious, but, at the fame time, a corrupted mind. 
For all men, eren the moft depraved, are fub- 
jecl, more or lefs, to compun^lions of confer- 
ence. 



MEN OF TRUE PLEASURE. 

THE feat of enjoyment is the foul. Nojne' 
but the temperate, the regular, and the 
virtuous know how to enjoy profperity. They 
bring to its comforts the manly relilh of ^ found 
uncorrupted mind. They flop at the proper 
point before enjoyment degenerates into difguft, 
and pleafure is converted into pain. They are 
Grangers to thofe complaints which flow frohi 
fpleen, caprice, and all the fantaftical diftrefles of 
a vitiated mind. Purity and virtue heighten all 
the powers of human fruition. Moderate and 
fimple pleafures relifh high with the temperate. 

Innocence confers eafe and freedom on the 
mind ; leaves it open to every pleafing fenfatioii ; 
give a lightnefs to the fpirits, fimilar to the native 
gaiety of youth and health ;— for profperity is re- 
doubled to a good man by his generous ufe of it ; 
G 2 it 
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it is reflefted back upon him from every one 
ivhom he makes happjr. 

In the ifitercourfe of domcilic affecftion— in 
the attachment of friends— the gratitude of de- 
pendents — the efteem and good will of all who 
know him — he fees bleffings multiplied around 
him on every fide 5 like a tree in the midft of an 
inhabited country,, affording to fome friendly 
fhelter ; to others fruit, which is not only ad- 
mired by all for its beauty, but blefled by the 
traveller for the Ihade, and by the hungry for the 
Juftenance it has given* 



MAN OF PLEASURE. 

TO a man of pleafure every moment appears: 
to be loft, which partakes not of the viva-^ 
city of amufementv To connect one plan of 
gaiety with another is his fole ftudy, till in a 
very ihort time nothing remains but to tread the. 
fame beaten round— to enjoy what they have al-. 
ready enjoyed—and to fee what they have often 

Pleafures thus drawn to the dregs become- va- 
pid and taftelefs* What might have pleafed 

long, 
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Jong, if enjoyed with temperance and mingled 
with retirement, being devoured with fuch eager 
f .hafte, fpeedily furfeits and difgufts. Hence, 
Aaving run through a rapid courfe of pleafure, 
after having glittered for a few years in the fore- 
,^oft line of public amufements, fuch men are 
tke moft apt to fly at laft to a melancholy retreat ; 
not led by religion or reafon, but driven by dif- 
appointed hopes and ekhaufted fpirits fo the pea- 
live conclufion, that all is vanity » 



PLEASURE, SENSUAL AND SPIRITUAL. 

T7HE refined pleafures of a pious mind are, 
"*• in many refpeiSls, fuperior to the coarfe gra- 
tifications of fenfe 5 — they are pleafures which be- 
long, to the higheft powers and beft afffedlions of 
the foul; whereas the gratifications of fenfe re- 
fide in the loweft region of our nature. To the 
one the foul ftoops below its native dignity; the 
other raifes it above itfelf. The one leaves al- 
ways a comfortlefs, often a mortifying remem- 
brance behind it ; the other is reviewed with ap- 
plaufe and delight. The pleafures of fome re- 
femble a foaming torrent ; which, after a difor- 
derly courfe, fpeedily runs out, and leaves an 
empty and ofFenfive channel : but the pleafures of 
. G 3 devoJ 
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devotion refemble the equable current of a pure 
river, whkh enlivens the fields through which 
it pailes, and diffufes verdure and fertility along 
its banks. 



PLEASURES OF OLD AGEv 

THOUGH, in old age, the circle of pieaiure 
is contraded, yet within its limits, many 
cf thofe enjoyments remain which are moft grate- 
ful to human nature. 



Temperate mirth is not extinguifhed by ad« 
vanced years;— the mild pleafures of domeftic 
life ftill cheer the heart. The entertsunments of 
converikion and focial intercourie continue ua^ 
impaired. The deiire of knowledge is not sdbatei 
by the frailty of the body, and the leiftre of old 
age affords many opportunities for gratifying that 
dellre. The fphere of obfervation and refiedion 
is not fo much enlarged by long acquaintance 
with the world, as to fupply, within itielf, a wide 
range of improving thought : whilft the aged aie 
engaged in fuch employments as befl fuit the in- 
firmities of their nature, they are forrounded, 
perhaps, with femilies, who treat them with at^ 
tention and refpe<ft ^ they are honoured by their 

friends i 
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' friends;' their dianiders are eftablifhed, and are 
placed bejrond the reach of damour and the ftrife 
of tongues; and, free from difttading cares, can 
calmly attttid to their eternal interefts. 

No age is doomed to total infelicity, provided 
that we attempt not to do violence to nature, by 
feekingto extort from one age the pteafures of 
another, and to gather in the winter of life thofe 
flowers which jsrere deftined to Uoflem only in 
its fummeror its fpring. 



PRESUMFnON. 

THE oonflant concomitant of Prefumption is 
felf-coAceit and obftinacy; and of all the 
foHies incident to youth particularly, there are 
none which either deform its prefent ^pear* 
.ance, or blaft the profpe£l of its future profpe- 
rity more than thefe. By checking its natural 
progreft in improvement, they fix it in long 
immaturity, and frequently produce mifchiefs, 
wUcb can never be repaired. 

Thde are the vices too commonly found 
among the young*— Big with entcrprlze, and 
dated by hopoi they refoive to trufl for fuccefs 

to 
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to none but themfelves.— Full of their own 2tbl- 
lities, they deride the admonitions which are 
given them by their friends, as the timorous fug- 
geftions of age.— Too wife to learn,— too in>- 
patient to deliberate,— too forward to be reftrain- 
ed,,they plunge with precipitate indifcretion into 
the midft of all the dangers with which' Kfe 
abounds. — Pofitive in opinion, and confident in 
their affertions, as ^they are at this period, the 
time will arrive when both men and things will 
appear in a different light. Many chara<aocs 
now admired will fmk, by and by, in efteemj— 
and many opinions, of which they are at prefent 
moff tenacious, will alter as they advance itt 
years. 

The glare of youthful Prefumption which ^a25*» 
ales our eyes fliould always be diftrufted ; wc 
ihould not abound in our own fenfe, nor put our- 
felves forward with to(t much eagernefs 5 nor ima- 
gine that by the impetuofity of juvenile ardour^ 
fyftems can be overturned which have been long ■ 
eftabliflied, or that the f:vce of the world can be 
changed } but by patient and gradual progreffion 
in improvement, we may in due time comman4 
lafting efteem. But by affuming, at prefent, a 
tone of fuperiority to which we have no title, we 
fcall difguft thofe whofe approbation it is iiioft 
important to gam^ Forward vivacity may fit 1^ 

to 
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ftybe^the companions of an idle hour. More fo- 
lid qualities muft recommend us to the wife, and 
nark us out for koportance and confideration ia 
fiibfequent life; 



DISSAPPQINTED PRIDE. 

WHEN a man*s fufFerings arrfe from the ba* 
difpofitions of his own heart j when in the 
ieight of profperity he is rendered miferable fole«« 
]y by difappointed pride^, every ordinary motive 
for communication ceafes. The violence of an- 
guifli drives him to confefs a paffion which ren- 
ders him odiouS;^,and a. weakneis which, renders^ 
Tiim defpicaWei 

In the eye of his family, every man wiflies fx> 
appear refpecSlaWe, and to cover from their know- 
ledge whatever may vilify or degrade him. At- 
tacked or reproached abroad, he confoles himfelf 
'with his importance at home ;.and in domeftic at- 
tachment and refpeft, feeks for fome compenfa- 
tion for the injuftice of the world. But the 
torments this ftJly occafions force him to break 
through all reftraints, and publifh his (hame be- 
fore thofe from whom all men feek moft to hide 
, it.. 

PRIN- 
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PRINCIPLE AND SENTlMENt CONTRAST EU. 

SENTIMENT and Principle are often mif- 
taken for each other j, though in fa<Sl they wide' 
ly differ. — Sentiment is the virtue of ideas, and 

- Principle the virtue of adtion.^ — Sentiment has its 
feat in the head, Principle in the heart, — Sentiment 
iiiggefts fine harangues, and fubtle diftinftion«; 
Principle conceives jull notions, and performs 
good actions inconfequence of them.— Sentigjent 
refines away the fmiplicity of truth, and the 
plainnefs of piety; and, as Voltaire, that cele- 
brated wit, has rena^rked of his no lefs celebrated 
contemporary Roufleau, " gives us virtue in 
words and vice in deeds." — Sentiment may be 
called the Athenian, who knew what was right j 

-and Principle the Lacedemonian, wha prac^ 
iifed lU 

Thefe qualities may be exemplified from corv- 
, fidering two chara6l:ers beautifully drawn by the 

admirable pen of Milton.— Belial, who may he 
. called,, and not improperly, the Demon of fcnti- 

ment i. and Abdiel,. the Angel of principle^ 
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fiut all vas ^EJfe s^ IxHilsnr, i^~ iu&i£iz^5!Qe 
X>rc^t manna, azkd casjd isuikt die wtorie Jippetr 
Xhe better lesibci, to j^rpSex aod duh 
IVjatmefi cocniHs ; Ibf his tbceghts veirc iow» 
To vice indnftrioos, bat to cobier deeds 
Xim roos and ilotiiml s jei he pleafei tiie e&r. 

' m , ■ ■ - Faithful found 



Among the faitblefs, faithful only he 

Among innumerable falfe, unmoved, 

Undiaken, unfeduced, un terrified; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 

Jlor number, nor example with him wrought 

To fwerve from truth, or cliange his conllant mind. 

The' finglc. 



PROSPERITY. 

A SINGLE difappointment is fufficient to 
embitter all the pleafurcs of worldly pro- 
ijperity. Though it might be cxpc£lcd, one in 

poffct 
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poffeffion of high power and ftation (hould difre- 
gard flight injuries. But profperity debilitateSi 
inftead of ftrengthening the miiuk Its common 
efFe£l is, to create an extreme ienfibility to the 
flighteft wound. It foments impatient deflres^ 
and raifes expectations which no fuccefs can &^ 
tisfy. It fofters a falfe delicacy, which iickens 
in the midft of indulgence ;— by repeated gratifi- 
cation, it blunts the feelings of men to what is 
pleafing; and leaves them unhappily acute to 
whatever is uneafy. 



NECESSITY OF PRUDENCE IN EVERY 
STAGE OF LIFE. 

AT the firft fetting out in life, efpecially 
when yet unacquainted with the world and. 
its fnares, when every pleafure enchants with its 
fmile, and every objeft (bines with the glofs of 
novelty, youth Ihould beware of the feducing 
appearances which furround them ; and recoiled 
what others have fufFered from the power of head* 
ftrong defire. If any paffion be allowed, even 
tjiough it fhould be efteemed innocei^j to acquire 
an abfolute afcendant, their inward peace will be 
impaired. But if any, which has the taint of 

guilt, 
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guilty thsT szT iiarr fras :2ss ansreit :^ : 
of didr t2aaqi£2£rf. 



Nor witk Ae £a£ia of loefik ^oes tie Ten! 
cod. Totliei33ipciDa£8Tofiu«A£utdcuc, ex- 
ceed the more Uxr^ hat no ks duagcrons s*^* 

tarhmmtsof adraaidagyem; w&cai dbe pftSoos 
which arc rommfirJ widi iuflgdi ismI ainb;tIaEi 
begin didr ragOy and loo frcq^catlT cxsoid chcir 
influence, even orcr thoH; periods of life which 
oagfat to be the mcft tran^iiL 

From the firft to the laft of inan*s abode on 
earth, the difcipline muft Reyer be relaxed of 
guarding the heart £rom the dominion of pai&on«. 
Eager paffions and violent deiires were not made 
for man. — They exceed his iphere. — They lind 
jio adequate objecl on earth ; and, of couife, can 
be produ^ve of nothing but mifery. 

The certain confequence of iadulginit thciu 
is, that there (hall come an evil day, whc.i ihr 
anguifh of difappointmeiit fiiall acknowlcdijr ili.u 
all which we enjoy avui let h us nothing;. 
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REDEMPTION. 

THIS is one of the moft glorious works of 
the Almighty— illullrious is the hour of the 
reftoration of the world — the hour when from 
condemnation and mifcry, it emerged into happi- 
nefs and peace. 

In this hour, the long feries of prophecies, vi- 
fions, types, and figures, was accompliflied. This 
was the center in which they all met ; — this the 
point to which they tended and verged, through- 
out the courfe of fo many generations. We be- 
hold the law and the prophets (landing at the foot 
of the crofs, and doing homage. We behold 
Mofes and Aaron bearing the ark of the covenant ; 
—David and Elijah prefenting the oracle of teC- 
timony ;— we behold all the priefts and facrifices, 
—all the rights and ordinances,— all the types and 
fy mbols, aflembled together to receive their con- 
fummation. In this hour every rite aflumed its 
fignificancy ;— every prediftion met its event;— 
every fymbol difplayed its correfpondence. 



REFOR 
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REFORMATION. 



THE rage for reformation commonly fnews 
itfelf in a violejit zeal for fuppreffing what 
is wrorg) rather than in a prudent attention to 
eftablifli what is rigiit -, but we ihall never obtain 
a fair garden merely by rooting up weeds j we 
muft alfo plant flowers ; for the natural richnefs 
of the foil we have been clearing will not fuffer 
it to lie barren, but whether it L all be vainly or 
beneficially prolific, depends on the culture. 



RELIGION. 

THE fpirit of true religion breathes gentle- 
ncfs and affability. It gives a native unaf- 
fcSted eafe ta the behaviour. It is focial, kind, 
and cheerful ;— far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal fuperftition which clouds the brow, 
fiiarpens the temper, dejeiSls the fpirit, and teaches 
men to fit themfelves for another world, by neg- 
Icfting the concerns of this. 

On the contrary, religion conne6ls our prepa- 
ration for Heaven, with an honourable difcharge 
of the duties of aftive life. It is aflbciated in 

H 2 \1\^ 
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the imagination with all that is lovely and ufe- 
ful, — with whatfoever things are true, are juft, 
are pure, are lovely, are of good report, — where- 
cver there is any virtue, — and wherever there is 
any praife. 

Religion is rather a matter of fentiment than 
'reafoning. The important and interefting ar- 
ticles of faith are fufficiently plain. Our atten- 
tion (hould be fixed on thefe, and not fufFered to 
meddle with controverfy. For there we are 
plunged into a chaos, from which we never fhall 
be able to extricate ourfelves. It fpoils the tem- 
per, and has no good efFedt on the heart. 

All books, and all converfation, that tend to 
fliake our faith on thofe great points of religion 
which fliould ferve to regulate our conduct, and 
on which our hopes of future and eternal happi- 
nefs depend, fhould be avoided. 

We fliouId never indulge ourfelves in ridici^ 
on religious fubjefts, nor give countenance to it 
in others, by feeming diverted with what they 
fay. This, to people of good breeding, will be 
a fufficient check. It is not neceflary to go fur- 
ther tlian fcripture for our religious opinions. 

Wc 
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We (hould (embrace thofe we find clearly re- 
\realed, and never perplex ourfelves about fuch 
as we do not underftand, but treat them with fi- 
leace and becoming reverence. 



RELIGIOUS REFLECTION- 

TF there be any impreflion which man is form- 
-■' ed by nature to receive, it is religion. As 
ibon as his mind opens to obfervation he difcerns 
innumerable marks of his dependent ftate;— he 
finds himfelf placed, by fome fuperior power, in 
a vaft world, where the wifdom and goodnefs ot* 
Ag- Qreator axe confpicuous on every fide. 

• The- magnifieencCi. the beauty, the- order o£ 
nature, excite him to admire and adore.. When 
he looks up. to the omnipotent hand* which ope- 
xates throughout the univerfe,. he is imprefl'ed' 
with reverence!" — when he receives bleflings. 
which he camiot avoid afcribing to divine good- 
nefs, he is prompted to, gratitude 

Tribes of men, without policy or laws, or 

cities, or any of the arts of life, are difcovercd j; 

but no where without fome form of rell^^ion. la 

H 3 every 
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every region we behold the proftrat^ woxifaipper, 
the temple, the altar, and the offering. 



RESIGNATION. 

TGNORANCE of good or evil fliould deter- 

mine man to follow providence, and refign* 
himfelf to'^God. Refignation to his Maker is 
one of the moft important leflbns virhich can be 
given to man. . He knows not what is good for 
himfelf in the future periods of life ; but God 
perfeftly knows it ; and if he feithfully fcrves 
him, he has reafon to believe that God will al- 
ways confult it. Before him lies the whole fuc- 
ceffion of events, which are to fill up m^'s ex- 
iftence. It is in his power to arrange, and mo* 
del them at his pleafure. 

Amidft the agitations of defire, and the per« 
plexities of doubt, there is one fixed point of reft. 
By this let mkn abide ; and difmifs his anxiety 
about things uncertain and unknown. He fhould 
acquire an intereft in divine favour ; and he may 
lafely furrender himfelf to the divine adminiftra- 
tion. When tempted to repine at his condition, 
he fliould reflefl: whether he would have been 
happier in any other ftation. 

H« 
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He (hould not be too particulieur in his petitions 
to heaven concerning his temporal intereft, but 
fufier God to govern the world according to his 
own plan ; and only pray, that he would beftow 
what his unerring wifdom fees to be beft for him. 
On the whole he ihould follow wherever his pro- 
vidence leads ; comply with whatever he requires, 
and leave all the reft to him. 



SELF COMMUNION, 

AS recommended by men of virtue and true 
piety, is religious recolledion. It is to 
commune with ourfelves, under the character of 
ipiritual and immortal beings j and to ponder 
thofe paths of our feet which are leading us to 
eternity. — It is to bring home to our fouls the in- 
ternal, authoritative fenfe of God, as of a fove- 
retgn and a &ther i to contemplate wh^t is dif- 
played of his perfe£tions.— It is to realize the 
preience of the Supreme Being, fo as to produce 
the moft profound veneration, and to awaken the 
earneft deiire of as near an approach, as our na- 
ture will permit, to that great fountain of hap- 
fwtb and life. 

By 
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By this the pious man walks among the vari- 
ous fcencs of nature as within the precin£is of a 
great temple, in the habitual exercife of devotion. 
And from hence, when his thoughts have been 
thus employed, he returns to the world like af 
fuperior being. He carries into aftive life thofe 
pure and elevating fentiments, to which the giddy 
crowd are ftrangers. A certain odour of fanftity 
remains upon his mind, which, for a while at 
leaft, will repel the contagion of the world. 

As he views the world with the eye of aCbrii^ 
tian, he will fee, that however men af^jear to 
move and aft after their own pleafure, they are 
neverthelefs retained in fecret bonds by the Al- 
mighty J and all their operations rendered fiibfef- 
vieht to the ends of his moral government.. He 
•will behold him punishing the finner by means of 
his own iniquities j from the trials of the righte- 
ous bringing forth their reward ; and to a ftate* 
of feeming univerfal confufion preparing thewifeft 
and moft equitable iflue. — While the faftiion of 
this world is paffing feft away, he will difcera 
the glory of another arifing feft to fuccced it.— • 
He will behold all human events j our grief and 
our joys — our love and hatred— our charader and 
our memory, abforbed in the ocean of etejioityi 
and no traces of our prefent exiftence left, except 

ix§. 
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its being for ever well' with the righteous, and 
ill with the wicked. 



SINCERITY. 

SINCERITY is the bafis of every virtue. 
The love of truth, as we value the apprc^ 
bation of heaven, or the efteem of the world, 
(houid be cultivated. In all our proceedings it will 
make us direct and confident. Ingenuity and 
candour poiTeis the moft powerful charm; they 
Jbefpeak univerfal favour, and carry an apology 
for almoft every failing. 

* The path of truth is a plain and fafe path.-* 
It fupplies us with an^pennefs of charader which 
difplays a generous boldnefs, necefTary to diftin* 
guiih youth. To give an early preference to 
honour above gain when they ftand in competi- 
tion ;«-»to defpife every advantage, which cannot 
be attained without diflioneft arts ; — to brook no 
meannefs, and ftoop to no diffimulation, are the 
indications of a great mind, the prefages of fu« 
ture eminence and diftin<Elion in life. 

At the fame time, this virtuous Sincerity is 
perledly coniiftent with the moft prudent vigi* 

lance 
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lance and caution. It is oppofed to cunning, 
not to true wifJom. It is not the fimplicity of 
the weak and improvident, but the candour of 
an enlarged and noble mind ; of one who fcorns 
deceit, becaufe he accounts it both bafe and un- 
profitable ; and who feeks no difguife, becaufe he 
needs none to hide him. 



SLOTH. 

NOTHING is fo oppofite to the true enjoy- 
ment of life, as the relaxed and feeble ftate 
of an indolent mind. Sloth is fo inconfiftent 
with both foundnefs of mind and body, that it is 
harder to determine whether it be a greater fo« 
to virtue, or to health and happinefs. Inaftive 
as it is in itfelf, its efFe£ts are fatally powerful*. 
Though it appear a flowly flowing ftrcam, yet k 
undermines all that is ftable and flourifhing. It 
not only faps the foundation of every virtue, but 
pours upon us a deluge of crimes and evils.— 
It is like water, which firft putrifies by fbgna- 
tion ; and then fends up noxious vapours, and fills 
the atmofpherc with death. 

Idlenefs is the certain parent both of guilt and 
ruin, which fliould be avoided. Under this are 

included, 
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included, not mere ina^ion only,4>ut all that cir- 
cle of trifling occupations, in which too many faun- 
ter away their youths perpetually engaged in fri- 
volous fociety or public amufements ;— in the la- 
bour of drefs, or theoftentation of their perfons. 

Amufements, youth requires. It were vain — 
it were cruel, to prohibit thenu But though al- 
lowable as the relaxation, they are moft culpable 
as the bufmefs of the young. For they then be- 
come the gulph of time, and the poifon of the 
mind.— They foment bad paffions — they weaken 
the manly powers— they fink the native vigour 
of youth into contemptible effeminacy. 



SOBRIEtY OF MIND-ITS NECESSITY. 

SOBRIETY of mind is one of thofe virtues, 
which the prefent condition of human life 
ftrongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its en- 
joyments checks prefumption; the multiplicity 
of its dangers demands perpetual caution. 

Moderation— vigilance— and fclf-govcrnmcnt, 

arc duties incumbent on all 5 but efpecially on 

iich as are beginning the journey of life. For the 

whole ftate of youthful views and paffions is ad- 

2 vcrfc 
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verfe to fobrietjr of mind,— The fcenes which 
prefent themfelves at our entering upon the 
worid, are commonly flattering. — Whatever they 
be in themfelves," the lively fpirits of the young 
gild every opening profpeft.^The field of hope 
appears to ftretch wide before them. Pleafure 
feems to put forth its bloflbms on every fide.^- 
Impelled by defire, forward they rufh with incon- 
fiderate ardour: — prompt to decide and to chufe^- 
averfe to hefitate or to enquire ; — credulous, be- 
caufe untaught by experience; — rafh, becaufe 
unacquainted with danger; — headftrong, becaufe' 
unfubdued by difappointment. 

In human aftions there is a right and wrong. 
— Thofe who are born with the fame advantages 
of fortune, are not all equally profperous in the 
courfe of life. — Some of them, by wife and fteady 
cpndu£):, attain diftin£^ion in the world, and pafs 
their days with comfort and honour ; — others of 
the fame rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, 
forfeit the advantages of their birth, — involve 
themfelves in much mifery,— and end in being a 
difgrace to their friends, and a burden on fociety. 
Early, then, we may learn, that it is not on the 
external condition in which we find ourfelves 
placed ;«- but on that part on which we are to aft, . 
that our welfare or unhappinefs,— our honour or. 
infamy depend; 

When 
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When beginning to zA that part, it is of tiic 
greateft monient to regulate our plan of co:;ducl 
with the moft ferious attention, before we have 
yet committed any fatal or irretricwibic clvois. — 
If, inftead of exerting reflevfiion for this vaia^bic 
puq)Qre, we deliver OLrfclvcs up, at fj critical a 
time, to floth and pleafare; — li we refufe to 
Uften to any counfellorbut huir.our, cr to atcend 
to any purfuit except that of amufemcnt j— if we 
allow oiirfelves to float loofc and carelefs on the 
tide of life, ready to receive anydircvSion which 
the current offafhion may chance to give us — the 
iad confequences of fuch indifcretion will extciivl 
to us : — we cannot attain fuccefs without prepara- 
tion, and efcape dangers without precaution. — 
Happinefs will not grow up to us of its own ac- 
cord, and folicit our acceptance, when to the rciT: 
of mankind, it is the fruit of long cuitiv:itio(i, 
and the acquifition of labour and care. — Wc 
Ihould not deceive ourfclvcs with fuch arrogant 
hopes* 

Whatever be our rank, Providence will not, for 
eur fakes, reverfe its eflabliihcd order. But, by 
tempering the vivacity of youth with a proper 
mixture of ferious thought, we may cnfure chcer- 
fulnefs for the reft of life; whilit by delivering 
onrfelves up at prefent to giddinefs and levity, 
we lay the foundation of lafling heaviiiefs of 

hicm. I SOLl-^ 
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SOLITUDE. 

SOLITUDE is the hallowed ground wliidi 
religion hath, in every age, chofen for her 
own. There her infpiration is felt, and her fe- 
cret myfteries elevate the foul. There falls the 
tear of contrition ; — there, r-ifes towards heaven 
the figh of the heirt ;— there, melts the foul with 
all the tendernefs of devotion, and pours itfelf 
ibrth before him who made^ and redeemed ic« 

The great and worthy, the pious and the vitw 
tuous,'have ever been addifted to ferious retire- 
ment. Refined and enlarged minds leave the 
>¥orld behind them,— feel a call for higher pleap- 
/ures,— and feek them in retreat. 

But a total feclufion from the world, is fo £ir 
irom being the perfe£lion of religion, that it is 
no other than the abufe of it. Yet there will b^ 
neither confiftency in the conduft, nor dignity 
in the charafter, of one who fets ^part no (hare 
t>f time for meditation and refie£bion. 

If we wi(h that reafon fliould exert her native 
power, we muft ftep afide from the crowd Into 
the cool and filent fhade. It is ther^ that, with 
Ibber aod fie^dy eye, flie examines what is go^ 

and 
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and evil, what is wife or fooliih, in humnn con* 
dudj— ihe looks back on the pail, and forms 
[klans, not for the prefent moment only, but for 
the whole of life, 

Man cannot difcharge any part of his duty^ 
aright, who never fuffcrs his paflions to cool — 
and his paffions cannot cool, who is engaged 
without interruption in the tumult of the world. 
This inceflant lUr may be called the perpetual 
dninkennefs of life. It raifes that eager fermen- 
tation of (pirit,. which will ever be fending forth 
llie dangerous fumes of ralhnefs and folly. 

Wliereas, he who mingles religious retreat 
with worldly aiFairs, remains calm and mafter 
of himfelf— he is not whirled round, and render- 
Mi giddy by the agitation of the world,, but comes 
forth with manly tranquillity, fortified by prin- 
ciples which he has formed, and prepared for 
whatever may befal. For he who wifhes for an 
effedual cure of the wounds which the world 
can infli£t, (hould retire from intercourfe with 
men, to intercourfe with Gt)d. When he enters 
into his clofet, and fhuts the door, let him (hut 
out at the fame time all intrufion of worldly 
e»re, and dwell among obje<Ss divine and immor- 
tal : for celeftial inhabitants quarrel not. Amongft 
tfacm- there is neither ingratitude, nor envy, nor 

I 2 tUV£V\l\.X.\ 
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tumult ; concord and tranquillity reign for ever. 
From fuch obje6ts, upon the mind of the pious 
man, there beams a pure and enlivening light ; 
there is difFufed over his heart a holy calm. — His 
agitated fpirit reafiumes its firmnefs, and regains 
its peace. — The world finks in its im~portance, 
and the load of mortality and mifery lofcs almoft 
all its weight. The difturbances and alarms, fo 
formidable to thofe who arc engaged in the tu- 
mults of the world, feem to him like thunder 
only rolling afar oiF. 

BcfideSj it is alfo neceflary to prepare us for a 
life to come. For breathing habitually a conta- 
gious air, how certain is our ruin, unlefs we 
fometimes retreat from this peftilential region, 
and feek for proper correctives of the diforders 
which are contrafted there? — Religious retire- 
ment both abates the difeafe, and furnifhe« the 
remedy. It leffens the corrupting iilfluence of 
the world j and it gives opportunity for better 
principles to exert their power. 



THE STUDY OF MAN. 

THE life of man is a mixed ftate, full of un- 
certainty and viciflitude, of anxieties and 
fears. For no man's profperity on earth is Arable 

and 
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and affured— hence no ftudy, to a thoujhtful 
mind,- can ^Jipear more important than how to be 
fiiltaUy prepared for the misfortunes of life, (6 as 
to contemplate them in profpe6l without difmay ; 
«Dd, if they muft'befal, to bear them without de- 

Throughout every age, power has endeavour- 
ed to remove adverfity to a diftance. Philofophy 
has fhidied when it drew nigh, to conquer it by 
patience— and wealth has fought out every plea- 
fure that can compenfate or alleviate pain. 

But religion has been no lefs attentive to the 
fame important objeft. The defence which it 
provides is altog.ether of an internal kind. It i^ 
the heart, not the outward ftate, which it pro- 
fefles to guard, by affording the diftrefled that 
iecurity and peace, which arife from a belief of 
divine proteftion. It opens to them fources of 
confblation which are hidden from others. By 
that ftrength of mind with which it endows them, 
it fcts them upon a rock, againft which the tern- 
.peft may violently beat, but cannot (hake ; for it 
prepares the mind for encountering with fortitude 
tfcc moft fevere (hocks of adverfity. 
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PASSIVE TAMENESS OF SPIRIT, AND 
UNLIMITED COMPLIANCE, 

PASSIVE tamenefs, which fubmits without 
llruggle to every encroachment of the vio^. 
lent and affuming, forms no part of Cbriftian 
duty, but is deftruftive of general happinefs and 
order. 

Unlimited complaifance which, on every occa- 
fion, falls in with the opinions and manners of 
others, is fo far from being a virtue, that it is it- 
felf a vice, and the parent of many vices. — It 
overthrows all fteadinefs of principle, and pro- 
duces that fmful conformity with the world, 
which taints the whole charafter. 

In the prefent corrupted ftate of human man- 
ners, always to affent and to comply, is the very 
worft maxim which can be adopted. It is im- 
pofEble to fupport the purity and dignity of 
Chriftian morals, without oppofing the world on 
various occafions, even though we fhould ftand 
^Ipne. 



TEM- 
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TEMPERANCE. 

TEMPERANCE in' pleafure is cfTcntialljr 
Deccflary to be obferved, particularly by 
youth, that they may beware of that rock on 
which thoufands, from race to race, continue to 
fplit. The love of pleafure, natural to man in 
every period of his life, glows at this age with 
^ceffive ardour. — Novelty adds frefli charms, as 
yet, to every gratification.— The world appears 
to fpcad a continual feaft ; — and health, vigour, 
and high fpirits invite them to partake of it with* 
out reftraint. In vain are they warned of the 
latent danger. The old, when they offer their 
admonitions, are upbraided with having forgot 
that they once were young. And yet, to what 
do the counfels of age, with refped to pleafure, 
amount ? They may all be comprifed in a few 
words, not to hurt ourfelves, and not to hurt 
others by our purfuit of pleafure, and thofe will 
be fully efFefted by temperance. Within thefe 
bounds, pleafure is lawful, beyond them it be- 
comes criminal, becaufe it is ruinous. 

Hence by this virtue we are not called to re- 
nounce pleafure, but to enjoy it in fafety. — In- 
ftead of abridging it, we are exhorted to purfue 

k 
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it on an extenfive plan ; we have meafures pro- 
pofed for fecuring its pofleffion, and for prolong- 
ing its duration,*— As we confider ourfelves not 
only as fenfitive, but as rational beings ;— not only 
as rational but focial : — not only as focial but inV- 
mortal -, whatever violates our nature in any of 
thefe refpeAs cannot afford true pleafure. 

Have we not found that in the courie of crimi- 
nal excefs, pleafure was more than compenfated by 
fucceeding pain ? Have we not from every habit, 
at leaft of unlawful gratification, found fomc 
thorn fpring to wound us ; fome confequence to 
make us repent of it in the iffue ? We ihould there- 
fore avoid temptations, for which we have found 
ourfelves unequal, with as much care as we 
would fhun peftilential infeSion. 



GOOD TEMPER— ITS EFFECTS and UTILITY. 

A Good-natured man, whatever fauhi he may 
have, they will for the moft part be treated 
with lenity ; — he will generally find an advocate 
in every human heart ;— his errors will be lament- 
ed, rather than abhorred;— and his virtues wfll be 
viewed in the faireft point of light :— His good hu- 
mour, without the help of great talents or ac- 

quirements, 
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quirements, will make his company preferable to 
diat of the moft brilliant genius, in whom this 
quality is wanting — but with it fuch a brightnefs 
will be added to their luftre, that all the world. 
will envy and admire, whilft his aflbciates will al- 
moft adore, and labour to imitate him.— In fliort, 
it is almoft impoffible that v/e can be fmcercly be- 
loved by any body, without this engaging pro- 
perty> whatever other excellencies we may pof- 
fefs;— but with it, we (ball fcarccly fail of find- 
ing forae friends and favours, even though we 
fhould be deftitute of almoft every other advan- 
tage. 

It i$ true we are not all equally happy in our 
dilpofitions ; but human virtue confifts in cherifh- 
ing and cultivating every good inclination, and in 
checking and fubduing every propenfity to eviU— 
If a man had been born with a bad temper, it 
might have been made a good one,. at leaft with 
regard* tb its outward efFefts, by education, reafon 
and principle : and though he is fo happy as to 
have a good one while young, he muft not fup- 
pofe it will alv/ays continue fo, if he neglefts to 
maintain a proper command over it, — Power — 
ficknefs— difappointments — or worldly cares may 
corrupt, or embitter the fineft difpofition, if they 
are not countera£led by reafon and religion.— 
Hence thefe (hould be ever exerted in the exigen- 
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cies of life— they will teach us ar becomings ful 
miflion under all the accidents of our mortal ftati 
with which it is fo varioufly chequered ; —dive 
calamity of its fevereft fting--make our encmi< 
afhamed of their perfecuting fpirit— and caufei 
to fmile even in the midft of misfortune. 

By good temper is not meant an infenfible ii 
difference to injuries— and a total forbearam 
from manly refentment.— There is a noble ar 
generous kind of anger, a proper and neceflai 
part of our nature which has nothing in it finfi 
or degrading^ — We are not to be dead to this- 
for the perfon, who feels not an injury, muft I 
incapable of being properly affefted by benefit! 
With thofe, who treat us ill without provocatioi 
we ought to maintain our own dignity— bi 
whilft we fhew a fenfe of their improper behairi 
eur, we muft pre&rve calmnefs,. and even goo 
breeding — and thereby convince them of the is 
potence, as well as injuftice of their malice. 

Generous anger does not preclude efteem ft 
whatever is really eftimable,. nor does it deftrc 
good-will to the pcrfon of its objeft, or authi 
rize any impeachment to reft on the goodnefs < 
our difpofition : — It even infpires the defire < 
overcoming our enemy by benefits— and wiftn 
to inflia no other punifliment than the -regret < 

havii 
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iiariiig iBJured one wbo deferred his kindneis :«. 
It is alwajs pHtraWr, and ready to be reconciled, 
IS ibon as die oficnder is convinced of his error ; 
nor can any fuUequent injury provoke it to re- 
cur to paft difobligations, which had been once 
forgiven. The ccHifcioufnefs of injured innocence 
naturally produces dignity, and ufually prevents 
anger ;~but if tempered with the calmnefs of a 
quiet fpiiit, it ever rifes fuperior to the opprcl- 
Sve hand of infolence and cruelty. 



EFFECTS OF VICE. 

\ nCE by its natural influence on the temper 
^ tends to produce dcje£bion under the flightcft 
^Is, and weakens that which onJy can fupport 
*nankind when thofe viciffitudcs come — For it is 
^ir mind which muft then fupport thcmj iind 
their mind, by their fenfual attachmciits, is cor- 
Jiipted and enfeebled — {o that they have neither 
principles, nor temper, which can ftand the afl'ault 
of trouble. 

They have no principles which lead them to 

look beyond the ordinary rotation of events— 

and therefore, when misfortunes. involve them, 

the profpe& muft be comfortlcfs on every fide. 

. ^. Straiigcrs 
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— Strangers to all the temperate fatisfadions of 
a good and pure mind— Strangers to every plea^ 
fure, except what wai, feafoned by vice or vanityi 
their adverfity is to the laft degree difconfolate— 
From hence we may deduce the caufes to which 
we muft afcribe the broken fpirits — the peevilh 
temper — and impatient paflions that fo often at- 
tend the declining age^ or fsilling fortunes of vi« 
cious men* 



VILLAIN. 

HE climbs the fteep rock, and treads on the 
edge of a precipice, in order to catch a 
fhadow — He has caufe to dread not only the un- 
certainty of the event which he wifhes to accom- 
plifli, but the nature alfo of that event when ac- 
complifhed — He is not only liable to that difap- 
pointment of fuccefs, which fo often fruftrates all 
dcfigns of men ; but liable to a difappointment 
ftill more cruel, that of being; fuccefsful and mi« 
ferable at once. 

Riches and plcafure are the chief temptations 
to criminal deeds. Yet thofe riches, when ob- 
tained, may very poflibly overwhelm him with 
imforefeen miferies* Thofe pleafures may cut 
I fixor: 
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Ikort lih hedt^ and life— And is it for fuch 
doubtfiil and fallacious rewards ^ that the deceiver 
SUs his mouth with lies, the friend betrays his 
tienefafbr, the apoflate renounces his faith, and 
tiie affiiflin covers himfelf with blood ! 

Whoever commits a cfiihe, incurs a certain 
fevil for a inoft uncertain good— What will turn 
to his advantage in the coiirie of this life, he 
tannot with any afliirance know j — but this he 
may know, with fbll certainty^ that he will 
draw upon his head that difpleafure of the AU 
-kiighty, which fhall crufli him for even 

The advantages of this world when obtained 
•by criminal meanis carry a curfe in their bofom, 
nay even when innocently gained, are uncertain 
bleffings. To the virtuous, they are often no 
-inore than chaff— to thd giuiky they are always 
poifon. 



Virtue and jPROsPERixt contrasted. 

THOSE fituations which favour plcafurc arc 
too generally adverfe to virtue. Virtue 
requires internal government and difciplinc ; pro- 
' Iperity relaxes the mind, and inflames tSe pat 
K dons: 
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jions :— virtue is fupported by a regard to 
is future — profperity attaches us Wholly to 
is prefent :— virtue checks our purfuits^ whi 
jthe refult of intemperance— refrains our d 
and makes them flow in the calm tide of m 
tion : —profperity cncreafes our evil proper 
jnflanxes.our paffions, and plunges us deep 
jftream of riot and excefs : — Virtue is the fov' 
jpilot which ftieers .us into the iarbour o: 
Jarting pleafurje— profperity is too apt to tu 
helm to the port of fenfual enjoyment— ^n 
too clofely to the things of this world— and 
us eye the moment of our diflblution with 
and horror. The charafteriftics of virti 
joiodefty.and humility— the moft common a 
^,ts ;jpon profperity .are j>ride and prefum; 
apd often prpve the mptive of impiety* 



lU^IRTUJB 

TS the uriiverfal charm : even its flia3 
courted, when the fubftance is wantin 
•muft be formed^iid fupported, not by unfr* 
ads, but by daily and repeated exertions, ii 
to its becoming vigorous and ufeful. Great 
j;ive fcope for great virtues ; but the m^ic 
oC buoianiife is compofed of fooall Qccurre 

1 
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Within the round of thefe, lie the materials of 
the happinefs pf mod: m^n-; the {ubycSts of their 
doty, and the tri^s of their virtue. 

Whatever is to be our profeiEon, no educatioit 
is more neceflary to fuccefs, than the acquirement 
of virtuous difpofitions and habits. This is the 
univerfai preparation for every charafter, and 
every ftation in Hfir— Bad as the world is, refpeft 
is always paid to virtue. Ih the ufual courfe of 
humarp affairs^ it will be found that a plain un- 
derfbcnding, joined with acknowledged worths- 
contributes more to profperity than the brighteft 
parts without probity or honour.- 

Whether fcience, or bullnefs, or public life, 
be our aim, virtue ftiil enters,, for a principal 
fhare, into^ all thofe great departments of fo- 
cioly. 

It is connefied with eminence in every liberal 
art 5— with reputation in every branch of fair and 
ufeful bufmefs f— with diftin£lion, in every public 
ftation. Thfr vigour which it gives to the mind, 
and the weight which it adds to the charaSer ;-^ 
die generous fentiment which it'T)reathes ; — the 
undaunted fpirit vvhich it infpires;— thq ardour of 
diligence which it quickens ;— the freedom which 
k procures from pernicious and difhoiiourabic 
K 2 avoca- 
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avocations^ are the foundation of all that ia ]:i^ 
in fame, or gr^s^t in fucc^fe ^pion|; men^ . 

Whatever ornamental or engagijig endow<t 
aients we poflefs, virtue is a necefiary reqaifite 
Jn order to their fliining with proper luftre— Bjf 
whatever arts wcj may at firft attract the atteiK 
tion, we can hold the eflee^m, and fecure the hearts 
of others, only by amiable difpofixions, and thf 
accomplifhments of the mind--Thefeare the qua* 
lities whofe influence will laft, when the luftre 
of all that once fparkled and dai^zled has paifei 
away* 



VOLUFTUARY. 

THE corrupted temper, and the guilty pofj 
fions of the bad, fruilrate the efFeft of every 
advantage which the world confers on them— 
The world may call them men of pleafure j but 
of ail men they are the greatcft foes to pleafure: 
from their eager nefs to grafp,^ they ftrangle and 
deftroy it— riotous indulgence enervates both the 
body and the mind : fo that in the midft of hift 
fiudied refinement the voluptuary languiihes. 

Where, 
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Wherever, guilt mingles with profperity, a 
certain gloom and heavinefs enter along with 
it. Vicious intrigues never fail to entangle and 
embarrafs thofe who engage in them ;— -bcfidcs, 
the felfiOi gratifications of the bad are both nar* 
rovr in their circle^.and fliort in their duration. 



WORLD. 

THE world is the great deceiver, whofe fal- 
lacious arts it highly imports us to dete£t. 
But in the midftof its pleafures and purfuits, the 
deteftion is impoffible. We tread as within an 
enchanted circle^ . where nothing appears as rt 
truly is. We live in delufion, forming plans of 
imaginary blifs. We wander for ever in the pa- 
nuiife of fools — meditating in fecret on the means 
of attaining worldly fuccefs ^— which acquired, 
. ba$ feldom in one inftance fulfilled our cxpec^a* 
tion i^but where we have reckoned moft upon 
enjoyment, there have we generally found the 
Icaft. 

It is too often confidered as the only field of 

pleafure ; and beat over and over in queft of joys 

unfubftantial and tranfitory :— Pleafed with the 

vifionary trifles which it affords, we forget the 

K 3 proba- 
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probationary ftate of our cxiftence,— madly purfuc 
what at beft we cannot retain— barter our eternal' 
welfare for vain fhadows and empty fhew ;— and, 
as if carclefs of the jufticc of God, fecm to regard 
not his threatened vengeance, bat depend foldy 
on the extent of his mercy ; and diveft ourfelves of 
the fmalleft right to demand our promifed felicity. 



RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

THE expreffions of thofe afFedions under its 
various form«, are no other than native 
efiulions of the human heart. Ignorance may 
miflead, and fuperftition may corrupt them, but 
their origin are derived from fentiments that are 

eflential to man. 

■» 

Wherever men have exifted, they have been 
fenfible that fome acknowledgment was due, on 
their part, to the Sovereign of the world ; whidi 
Chriftian revelation has placed in fuch a light, as 
one fhould think were fufficlent to over-awe the 
moft thoughtlefs, and to melt the moft obdiuate 
mind. 

But religious worfliip, disjoined from jufticc 
and vktuc;) can on no account whatever find 

accept- 
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accepftance wtdb tbe Si^rcnie Bdog.— Becsufe k 
is (aribc^ fidce of laaa dnt vorfiip and prajros 
are reqaiied, that he maj be rendered better, and. 
acquire diofe pious and ▼iitaoas di^pofick>3S, ia 
which his higheft impiovcmciit coofifts. 



YOUTH. 

YOUTH is the feafon of wann and generous 
emotions ; — the heart fliould then fpontane- 
oufly rife into the admiration of what is great, 
glow with the love of what is fair and excellent, 
and mek at the diicovery of tendemeis and good-i 
oeis.^In this feaibn we fhould endeavour, upon 
rational and ibber enquiry, to have our princi* 
pies eftablifhed, nor fuffer them to be fhaken by 
die feoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the 
fceptical.— No wantonneis of youthful fpirits, no 
compliance with the intemperate mirth of others, 
ifaould ever betray us into profane failles. 

It fhould not be barren of improvements, fo ef« 
fential to future felicity and honour. 

This is the feed-time of life.— The chara<fler 
is now under divine ailiflance, of our own form« 
ing I ouf faXG is, ia ibme meafure, put into our 

owa 
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owh Kands.— Nature is as yet pliant and foft*^ 
habk« have not eftablifhed their dominion-^pre-, 
jttdices have not pre^occupied our underftanding, 
-^the virorld has not had time to contraA and de- 
hafe our affeftions — All our powers are more 
vigorous, difembarrafled and free, than they will 
be at any future period. Whatever impulfe we 
now give to ourdefires and paflions, the direfliion 
Is likely to continue.-;— It will form the channel in 
which our life Is to run>'nayJ^it may determine 
its everlaffing iffue.. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward -ac- 
complifhed and flour ifhing. manhood; and fuch- 
ihanhood pafTes of itfelf, without uneafinefs, into 
refpe<Etable and tranquil old age. — But if youth 
be trifled away without improvement, ^nanhood 
will be contemptible, and oW age miferable.— 
If the beginning. of life has been vanity, its fatter 
•end can be no other than vexation of fpirit^ 



TRUE HONOUR. 

THE proper honour of man arifes not from 
thofe fplendid actions and abilities which ex- 
cite high admiration. Courage and prowefs, noili- 
tary renowp> fignal vidlories and conquefts, may 

render 
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noitt the name of ,a man famous, without ren- 
dering his character truly honourable. To 
many brave men, to many heroes renowned in 
fioiry, we look up with wonder. Their exploits 
are recorded. Their praifes are fung. They ftand 
as on an eminence, above the reft of mankind. 
Their eminence, neverthelefs, may not be of that 
fort before which we bow with inward efteem 
and refpe£t. Something more is wanted for that 
purpofe) than the conquering arm> and the intre- 
pid mind. The laurels of the warrior muft at all 
times be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the tears 
of the widow and the orphan. But if the^ have 
been -ftained by rapine and inhumanity; if fordid 
tYarice has marked his chara£ler ; or low and 
grofi .ieofuality has degraded his life; the great 
hero finks into a little man. What at a dlftanc% 
OT on a fuperficial view, we aJmire, becomes 
asean, perhaps odious^ when we examine it more 
dofely. It is like the Coloflal ftatue, whofe imr 
menfe fize ftruck the fpeiiator afar off with afto- 
nilhment.; but, when nearly viewed, it appears 
diiproportioned, unihapely, and rude* 

Obfonrations of the fame kind may be applied 
toall the reputation derived from civil accomplifh- 
ments i from the refined politics of the ftatefman> 
or the literary efforts of genius and erudition. 
Tbefo beftow> and^ within certain bounds, ought 

to 
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to beftow, eminence and diftinflion on mefi'^- 
They difcover talents which in themfelves artf^ 
fhiningj and which become highly valuable^ 
when employed in advancing the good of man- 
kind. Hence, they frequently give rife to feme; 
But a diftinSion is to be made between fame and— 
true honour. The former is a loud and noify ap- 
plaufe; the lattep,. a more filent and internal ho-i-— 
mage. Fame flbats on the breath of the niuki-^ 
tude; Honour refts on the judgment of the think*- 
ingv Fame- may give praife while it with-holds^^ 
cfteem : Truer honour implies efteem mingled 
with fefpeft. The one regards particular diftin-^ 
guiihed talents ; the other looks up to-the whole 
ch^2L&er. Hence the flatefman, the orator, ot 
thipoet, hiay be famous, while yet the manbim'* 
fcjf is far from being honoured. Wcenvyhis 
abilities. We wifli to rival thenu But we 
would not chufe to be claflcdwith him who poC^ 
fefied them. 

From all'this it follows, that in order to difcen* 
where man's true honour lies, we muft look, not 
to any fingle adventitious circumftance of fortune ; 
not to any fparkling quality 5- but to the whole of 
what forms a man y what entitles him, as fuch, tor 
jcank high among the clafs of beings to which he 
belongs ^ in a word, we mutt look to the mind 
and the foul. A mind fupcrior to fear, to felfi/h 

intcreft 
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nntereft and corruption ; a mind governed by the 
^principles of uniform redtitude and integrity ; the 
fime in profperity and adverfity ; which no bribe 
can feduce, nor terror overawe.; neither by plea- 
furc melted into effeminacy, nor by diftrefs funk 
into dejedion ; .fuch is the mind which forms the 
t3iftin£lion and eminence of men. — One, who in 
no (ituation of life is either afhamed or afraid of 
jlifcharging his duty, and afling Iiis j)roper part 
with firmnefs and conftancy ^ true to the .God 
whom he worfhips, and true to the faith in which 
he profeiies to believe ; full of affe£lion to his 
hxethf en. of mankind ; faithful to his friends, ge- 
nerous to 'his enemies, warm with compaffion to 
the unfortunate; felf-denying to little private 
intereib and pleafures, but zealous for public in- 
tficeft and bappinefs ; magnanimous, without be- 
ing proud; humble, .without being mean ; juft^ 
without being harfh ; fimple in his manners, but 
jnanly in his feelings ; on whofe word you can 
^enthrely rely ; whofe countenance never deceives 
.f9U4 whofe profeffions of kindnefs are the effu. 
.fions q[ his heartvi one, in fine, whom, inde- 
pendent of any views of advantage, you would 
xhoole for a fuperior, could truft in as a friend^ 
.and could love as a brother: — This is ihe man, 
whom in your heartj^ aboYe ^U others, you do^ 
JOQ lauft^ honour. 

I TRUt 
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TRUE RELIGION. 

FALSE ideas may be entertained of religSon} 
as falfe and imperfeA conceptions of virtue 
have often prevailed in the world. But to tnitf 
xeh'gion there belongs no fuUen gloom; no me» 
lancholy aufterity^ tending to withdraw men 
from human fociety, or to diminifh the exertioni 
of acftive virtue. On the contrary, the religious 
principle, rightly underftbod, not only unites 
with all fuch virtues, but fupports, fortifies, and 
confirms them. It is fo far from obfcuring tbe 
luftre of a charadler, that it heightens and enno^ 
bles it. It adds to all the moral virtues a vene* 
rable and authoritative dignity. It renders tbtf 
virtuous charafter more auguft* To the deco* 
rations of a palace, it jpiQs the oouyefty of i 
temple. 



SENSIBILITY. 

' I ^O him who is prompted by virtuddft tcnSki* 
-^ lity, every office of beneficence and huma- 
manity is a pleafure. He gives, affifk^ thd re- 
lieves, not merely bccaufe he is bound to do fo, 

but 
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but becaufe it would be painful for him to rcfnin. 
Hence, the fmalleft benefit he confers rifcs in i(!i 
value, on account of its carrying the affcftion of 
the giver imprefTed upon the gift. It fpcaks his 
heart; and the difcovery of the heart is very fre- 
quently of greater confequence than all that libe- 
rality can beftow. How often will the afll;.*- 
tionate fmile of approbation gladden the humble, 
and raife the dejefted ! How often will the look 
of tender fympathy, or the tear that involunta- 
rily fells, impart confolation to the unhappy ! Uy 
means of this correfpondence of hearts, all the 
great duties which we owe to one another arc 
botK performed to more advantage, and cjidcared 
in the performance. From true fcnfibility flow a 
thoufand good offices, apparently fmall in them- 
felves, but of high importance to the felicity of 
others; offices which altogether efcape the obfer- 
vation of the cold and unfeeling, who, by the 
hardnefs of their manner, render themfclvcs uu- 
amiable, even when they mean to do good.— • 
How happy then would it be for mankind, if this 
afie£tionate difpofition prevailed more generally 
in the world ! How much would the fum of pub- 
lic virtue and public felicity be increafed, if men 
were always inclined to rejoice with them that r^- 
;«f/, andt9 weep with them that weep! 

L But, 
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But, befides the cfFe£t of fuch a temper 
neral virtue and happinefs, let us confider 
fed on the happinefs of him who poffeffes 
the various pleafures to which it gives him 
If he be mafter of riches or influence, it 
him the means of increafing his own enjo 
by relieving the wants, or increafing th 
forts of others. If he command not thefe 
tages, yet all the comforts which he fees 
pofleflion of the defer ving, become in fome I 
;by his rejoicing in the good which they 
Even the face of nature yields a fatisfa^i 
iim which the infenfible can never know, 
jprofufion of goodnefs which he beholds 
iprth on dx^ vniv^rfe, dilates his heart w 
thought that innutiierable multitudes arou 
,«re bleft and .iiappy^ When he fees the '. 
of men appearing to profper, and views a c 
flourifhing in wealth and induftry; when he 1 
the fpring coming forth in its beauty, and n 
the decayed fece of nature j or in autumn 1 
the fields loaded with plenty, and the year < 
ed with all its fruits ^ he lifts his afire£iioi 
gratitude to the great Father of all, and i 
/n the genefal feUcity and joy. 
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FALSE SENSIBILITY. 

OFTNESS of. manners muft not be mitfaken 
for true fenfibility. Scnfibllity indeed tends 
produce gentlenefs in behaviour ; and when 
h behaviour flows from native aftcdion, it is 
knble and amiable. But the exterior manner 
»ne may be learned in the fchool of the world ; 
i often, too often, is found to coyer much un* 
slmg hardnefs of heart, Profeffions of fenfibi- 
f on every trifling occafion, joined with the 
pearance of exccfSve foltnefs, and a profufion 
fentimental language, afford always much 
ound for diftruft. They create the fufpicion 
aftudled charafter. Frequently, under a iieg- 
jsot and feemingly rough manner, there lies a 
adcr and feeling heart. Manlinefs and fenfibi- 
y are fo hr from being incompatible, that the 
dy brave are for the moft part generous and 
lauuie ; while the foft and effeminate arc hardly 
pable of any vigorous exertion of afFcftion. 



TIME. 

rIM£ is of fb great importance to mankind 
that it cannot too often employ religious- 
iditation* There is nothing in the manage- 
L 2 w&vxx. 
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ment of which wifdom is more requifite, or where 
m.mkind difplay their inconfiftency more. In its 
particiiliir parcels, they appear entirely carelefs of i 
it ; and throw it away with thoughtlefs profufion. ! 
But, when colledled into fome of its great por- 
tions, and viewed as the mcafure of their conti- 
nuance in life, they become fenfible of its value, 
a:;d L>egin to regard it with a ferious eye. While 
duy after day is wafted in a courfe of idlenefs or 
vicious pleafures,. if fome incident fliall occur 
which leads the moft inconfiderate man to think 
of his age, or time of life; how much of it is 
gone j at what period of it he is now arrived ; 
and to what proportion of it he can with any pro- 
bability look forward, as yet to come ; he can 
hardly avoid feeling fome fecret compundiony [ 
and reficfting ferioufly upon his ftatc. Happy, 
if that virtuous imprcflion were not of momen- 
tary continuance, but retained its influence amidfl 
the fucceeding cares aiid pleafures of the world! 



RECOLLECTION. 

WHEN we recollea the feveral ftages of 
life through which we have paffed ^ the 
fucceffive occupations in which we have been 
engaged, the defigns we have formed, and the 

hopes 
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. %opes and fears which alternately have filled our 
Weaft ; how barren for the mofl part is the remeni- 
, brance j and how few traces of any thing valua- 
^ . blc or important remain ! Like characters drawn 
en the fand, which the next wave waflies totally 
away, fo one trivial fuccefSon of events has ef- 
faced the memory of the preceding ; and though 
we have feemed all along to be bufy, yet for 
much of what we have ailed, we are neither wifer 
nor better than if fuch actions had never been. 
Hence let the retrofpeft of what is paft produce, 
as its firft efieft, humiliation in our own eyes, 
and ahafement before God. Much do human 
pride and felf-complacency require fome correc- 
tion I and that correftion is never more effeftually 
adminiftered, than by an impartial and ferious re- 
view of former life. 



TIME PAST IIVIPROVED. 

THOUGH paffed time be gone, we are not 
to confider it as irredeemably loft. To a 
very profitable purpofe it may yet be applied, if 
we lay hold of it while it remains in remem- 
brance, and oblige it to contribute to future im- 
provement. If you have gained nothing more 
by the years that are paft, you have at leaft 
L 3 ^ncd 
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gained experience ; and experience is the mother 
of wifdom. You have feen the weak parts of 
your charadler; and may have difcovered the 
chief fources of your mifcondud. To thefe let 
your attention be directed ; on thefe, let the pro 
per guards be fet. If you have trifled long^ re- 
folve to trifle no more. If your paflions have 
often betrayed and degraded you, ftudy how they 
may be kept,^n future, under better difcipline* 
Learn, at thfe^fame time, never to truft prefump— 
tuoufly in your own wifdom. Humbly apply to 
the Author of your being, and bcfeech his grac^ 
to guide you fafely through thofe flipperyan— ^ 
dangerous paths, in which experience has ihew^^ 
that you are fo ready to err, and to hlL 

In reviewing paft life, it cannot but occuc:^ 
that many things now appear of inconfiderabl - 
importance, which once occupied and attache?^ 
us in the higheft degree. Where are thofe Icee^ 
competitions, thofe mortifying difappointment^^ 
thofe violent enmities, thofe eager purfuits, whicli 
we once thought were to laft for ever, and o^^ 
which we conficlered our whole happinefs or m?— 
fery as fuipended? We look back upon thei«3 
now, as upon a dream which has pafled away;. 
None of thofe mighty confequences have follow- 
ed which we had predicted. The airy fabric has 
vanilhed, and left no trace behind it. We (mile 

at 
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at our former violence ; and wonder how fucb 
things could have ever appeared fo figniHcant 
and great. We may reft afllired, that what hath 
been Ihall again be. When Time {hall once 
kiye laid his lenient hand on the paf&ons and pur- 
suits of the prefent moment, they too {hall lofe 
that imaginary value which heated £mcy now 
beflows upon them. Hence, let them already 
. begin to fubfide to their proper level. Let wif- 
dom infufe a tindhure of moderation into the 
^ernefs of conteft, by anticipating that period 
o^cooinefs, which the lapfe of time will> of it« 
ftlf, certainly bring. 



DELAY. 



NEVER delay till to-morrow, what reafoA 
and confcience tell you ought to be perform- 
^ to-day. To-morrow is not yours ; and though 
you ihould live to enjoy it, you muft not overload 
it with a burden not' its own. Sufficient for the 
day wiU prove the duty thereof^ 



REGU. 
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BEGULARITY. 

THE obfervance of order and method, 
high confequence for the improvemc 
prefent time. He who performs every en 
ment in its due place and fcafon, fiifFers ni 
of time to efcape withotit profit. He mul 
his days; for he lives much in little 
Whereas he who neglefts order in the arr 
ment of his occupations, is always lofing th 
lent in returning upon the paft,. and tryir 
vain, to recover it when gone. 



AFFECTED GAIETY. 

THE affeftation of youthful vanities dej 
the dignity of manhood; even rehdc 
manners lefs agreeable ; and by awkwai 
tempts to pleafe, produces contempt. Che 
nefs is becoming in every ao;e. But the j 
cheerfulnefs of a man is as different from t 
vity of the boy, as the flight of the eagle Is 
the fluttering of a fpatrow. 



EMPl 
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EMPLOYMIXT^ 

THE wants of fixssrr all fcr ctctp rss.'* 
labour, 2nd require T£ri^«> oqnrnijcncs 
to be^fiUed up. They rK^uirc thst foars l>c ap- 
pointed to mle, asd others to obey ; f6jx to dd- 
fend the Ibcictj 60m daiiger, others to nuLsntnn 
its intemal order aiad peaces forae ta piovide the 
conveniencies of Ufe, otheis to piXHoote the ixn- 
pto?einent of the mind ; nwmy to work ; others 
to contrive and direct. In ihoit, wkhin the 
fphere of fociety there is employnxent for 
every one ; and in rhe courfe of theie employ- 
ments, many a^noral doty is to he performed ; 
many a religious grace to he exercifcd. No one 
h permitted to he a mere htank m the world. 
No rank, nor ftation, no dignity of birth, nor 
extent of pofleffions, exempt any man from coii- 
tributihg his (hare to public utility diid gv^oJ. 
This is the precept of God. — This Is the voice 
of nature.— This is the juft demand of the hu- 
man race upon one another.. 



IDLi:. 
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IDLENESS. 

TDLP3NESS is the great corrupter of youth^ 
"*' and the bane and diihonour of middle age. 
He who, in the piime of life, finds time hang 
heavy on his hands, may with much reafon fu(^ 
pedi:, that he has not confulted the duties which 
the conuderation of his age inipofed upon him ; 
;^uredly he has not confulted- his own happinefi. 



DEATH. 

WERE death a rare and uhconmion obje£l ; 
were it only once in the courfe of a man's 
life, that he beheld one of his fellow-creatures 
carried to the grave, a folemn awe would fill 
him; he would ftop fhort in the midft of his plea* 
furesj he would even be chilled with fecret hor- 
ror. Such impreffions, however, would prove 
^ unfuitable to the nature of our prefent fiatc* 
When they became fo ftrong as to render men 
unfit for the ordinary bufinefs of life, they would 
in a great meafure defeat the intention of our 
being placed in this world. It is better ordered 
by the wifdom of Providence, that they fhould 
be weakened by the frequency of their recurrence ; 
and fo tempered by the mixture of other paffions, 

as 
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jB tm allow us to gx: or. fret:; it. iiirinr our nartj 

Yet, &iniliar a? death i? now bsonnc. i: oup^h: 
2iot to pa& over, as one of thoib common inci- 
deixts which are beheld without concern, and 
9Wkken no refieoion. There are many things 
which the fkneiak of our feUow-aieatun^ are 
calculated to tcax± ^ and haimr it were ror the 
gaj and diffipatsd, if they would iiften more 
frcqxxenxif to the inftru&ions of io awful a 
nztor. 



THE FUNERAU 

WHEN we oUene the funerals that pa<k 
along the ftreets, or when wc walk 
.among the moauments of death, the firft thing 
4hat naturally ftrikes us, is the undiftinguifhing 
•jbbwy with which that oommon enemy levclt all. 
We behold a great promifcuous multitude all 
xarried to the fiune abode i all lodged in the fame 
rdark and filent manfions. There, mingle perfiins 
Xit every age and charaAer, of every rank Mul 
4midicion in life; the young and the old, tho 
<poor and the rich, the gay and the grave, the rr^ 
■^downed and the ignoble* A fow Wickfl fl^'N 
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moft of thofe whom we have feen carried to the 
grave, walked about as we do now on the earth ; 
enjoyed their friends, beheld the light of the fun, 
and were forming defigns for future days. Per- 
haps, it is not long fince they were engaged in 
fcenesof high feftivity. For them, perhaps, the- 
cheerful company affembledi and in the midft of 
the circle they fhone with gay and pleaflng viva- 
city. But now* — to them, all k finally clofed. 
'To them no more ihall the feafons return, or the 
fun rife. No more ihall they hear the voice of 
nwrth, or behold the face of man. They are 
fwept from the univerfe, as though they had 
never been. They are carried away as with a 
Jiood: the wind has pajfed over them^ and they are 
gone^ 



THE TOMB. 

A TOMB, it has been juftly faid, is arfnohiu 
ment fituated oa the confines of both worlds. 
It, at once, prcfents to us the termination of the 
inquietudes of life, :and fets before us the image 
of .eternal reft. — Th^re^ in the elegant expreffions 
of Job, the wicked ceafe from troubling j and tbire 
the W'Ory be at reji. I here the prijoners rejH togi'-^ 
th£r i they h^ar not the voice, of the opprejir. JTbe 

fmeJl 
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fmaS -tmi'ihe great are there \ and the fervant h free 
frmilns majier. It is very remarkable, that in 
aQ languages, and among all nations, death has 
been defcribed in a ftyle of this kind ; expreflcd 
by figures of fpeech, which convey every where 
th|5 fame idea of reft, or fleep, or retreat from the 
evils of life. Such a ftyle perfectly agrees with 
the general belief of the foul's immortality ; but 
afliiredly conveys no high idea of the boalled 
plcafures of the world. It fliews how much all 
mankind have felt this life to be a fcene of trou* 
bkand care 5 an3 have agreed in opinion, that 
perfed reft is to be expected only in the grave. 



THE MOURNER. 

WHILE the funeral is attended by a nume- 
rous, unconcerned company, who are dif- 
courfing to one another about the news of the day, 
or the ordinary affairs of life, let our thoughts 
\ ntfaer follow to the houfe of mourning, and rc- 
f preient to themfelves what is going on there. 
' There, we -fhould fee a difconfolatc family, fitting 
; in filent^rief, thinking of the fad breach that is 
made in dieir little fociety ; and with tears in 
dieir eyes, looking to the chamber that is now 
left Tacant^ and to every memorial that prcfeuts 
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itfelf of their departed friend. By fucti attention 
to the woes of others, the felfifli hardnefeof our 
hearts will be gradually foftenedj and melted 
odown into humanity. 



<;rief. 

LET moderation temper the grief of a good 
mail and a Chriftian. He muft not Jirrow 
Hie ihofe who have no hope. As high elevation of 
ipirits befits not the joys, fo continued and over* 
whelming dejeftion fuits not the griefs of this 
tranfitory world. Grief, when it 'goes beyond 
certain bounds, becomes unmanly ; when it lafts 
beyond a certain time, becomes unfeafonable.— - 
Let him not reje£l the alleviation which time 
brings to all the wounds of the heart, but fufier 
€xcef!ive grief to fubfide, by degrees, into a ten- 
der arid afFeilioiiate remembrance. Let him con- 
fider, that it is in the power of Providence to 
raife him up other comforts in the place of thofe 
he has loft. Or, if his mind, at prefent, rejcft. 
the thoughts of fuch confblation, let it turn fpr 
relief, to the profpe^ of a future meeting in ar 
happier world. This is indeed the chief foother 
of a fH let ion— the moft powerful balm of H^ 
bLeding heart. Itaffifts us to view death, as no 

more 
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more than a temporary feparation from friends.- 
They whom we have loved, ftill live, though 
tu prefent to us. Thej are only removed into 
a different maniion in the houfe of the common 
&ther. The toils of their pilgrimage are finiib- 
ed; and they are gone to the land of reft and 
peace, they are gone from this dark and trou<- 
Ud worM, to join the great aflembly of the juft ; 
and to dwell in the midft of everlafting light* 
In due time we hope to be ailbciated with them 
in-thefe bli&fiil habitations. Until this feafon of 
'emnion arrive^ no principle of religion difcou* 
nges our holding correfpondence of aSedioA 
With them by meant of faith and hopo» 



F0R(5IVENESS, 

TS there a man whO|^ if he were admitted to' 
* flandlty the death^bcd of his bittereft enemy, 
and beheld him enduring that conflidl which hu-- 
man nature mu£t iufier at the laft, would not be 
linclined to ftretch forth the hand of friendfliip, 
to utter the voice of Jbrgivenefs, and to wifli for 
feft reconciliation with him before he left the 
rid ? Who is there that when he beholds the 
Uns of his adverfary depofited in the duf^, 
Ifeels not, in that moment, fome relentings at the 
M 2 remcni- 
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remembrance of thofe paft animofities .which 
mutually embittered their life I — *' There lies 

. ^^ the man with whom I contended fo long^ fi- 
*' lent and mute for ever. He is feUen ; and I 
" am about to follow him. How poor is the ad- 
*^ vantage which I now enjoy ? Where arq the 
^^ fruits of all our contefts ? In a {bort tjnie we 
•* (ball be laid together; and no remembrance 
** remain of either of us under the fun. How 
*' many miftakes may there have been between 

• <^ us? Had not he his virtues and good qualities 
;*i as well as I ? When we {hall both appear before 
•' the judgment-feat of God, fhall I be found in- 
" nocent and free of blame, for all the enmity. I 
*' have borne to him ?^ — My friends, let the an- 
ticipation of fuch fentiments ferve now tQ correal 
the inveteracy of prejudice, to cool the heat of 
anger, to allay the fiercenefs of refentment. How 
titinatural is it for animofities fo lafting to poflefs 
the hearts of mortal n^en, that nothing can extin- 
guifh them but the cold hand of death? Is there 
not a fufEcienc proportion : of evils in the fliort 
fpan of human life, that we feek#to increafe. their 
xiumber, by rufliing into unneceffary " coritefts 
with one another? Wheib^a. few funs more have 
roiled over our heads, friends and foes ihall have 
retreated together ; and their love and their ha- 
tred be equally buried. Let our few days, then, 
be fpent in peace. While we are all journeying 

onwards 
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onwards to death^ let us rather bear one another* s 
burdens^ than harrafs one another by the way. 
Let us finooth and cheer the road as much us wc 
can, rather than fill the valley of our pilgrimage 
with the hatefiil monuments of our contention 
and ftrife. 



INSTRUCTION. 

MORAL and religious in{lru(£lion derives its 
efficacy^ not fo much from what men afe 
taught to know, as from^ what they are brought 
to feeL It is not the dormant knowledge of any 
truths, but the vivid impreffion of them, which 
has influence on practice. Neither let it be 
tii#ught that fuch meditations are unfeafonable 
intr\)fions upon thofe who arc living in health, 
Ml affluence, and eafe. There Ts no hazard of 
their making too deep or painful an imprcflion. 
The gloom which they occafion is trai ^ier,t ; and 
will ibon) too foon, it is probable, be di ])^iled 
bjr the fucceeding affairs and pleafures of the 
world* To wifdom it certainly belongs, that 
men (hould be imprefled with juft views of their 
nature and their ftate ; and the plieaTures of life 
will always be enjoyed to moft advantage when 
they are tempered with ferious thought. 

M3 PRO^ 
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PROGRESS OF VICE. 

THERE are certain degrees of vice whicb 
are chiefly ftamped with the character of 
the ridiculous, and the contemptible ; and there 
are alfo certain limits,, beyond which if it pafs, 
it becomes odious and execrable. If^ to other 
corruptions which the heart has already received, 
be added the infufion of fceptical principles, that 
worft of. all the evil communications of iinners, 
the whole (^ morals is then on the point of 
teing overthrown. For, every crime can then 
be (Mdliated to confcience; tvtry check and ro- 
firaint which had hitherto remained, is taken 
away. He who, in the beginning of his courier 
ibodied himfelf with the thought that while- he 
indulged his defires, he did hurt to no man ; now 
preiTed by the neceffity of fupplying thofe wants 
into which his expenfive pleafures have brought 
him, goes on without remorfe to defraud and to 
opprefs. The lover of pleafure now becomes 
hardened and cruel; violates his truft, or be- 
trays his friend; becomes a man of treachery, or 
a man of blood; iatisfying, or at leaft endeavour- 
ing all the while to fatisfy himfelf, that circum- 
ftances form his excufe; that by neceflity he is 
impelled; and that, in gratifying the paiHons 

which 
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whkfc nature had implanted within him^ he docs 
no more than follow nature. 

AGferable and deluded man ^ to what art thott 
come at the laft ! Doft thou pretend to follow 
naturcy-when thou art contemning the laws of 
the. God of nature ?--*when thou art ftifling his 
"Voice within thee, which remonftrates againft 
Ay crimes? when thou art violating the heft 
part. of thy nature, by countenuSing the di<Shites 
of juftice and' humanity ? Doft thou follow na- 
ture, when thou rendereft thyfelf an ufelefs ani- 
mal on the earth ; and not ufelefs only, but noxi^ 
oas to the fociety to which thou belonged ?— 
Look with horror at the precipice, on the brink 
of which thou ftandeft ; and if yet a moment be 
left for retreat,, think how thou mayeft efcape, 
and be iaved. 



* CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

NOTHING is of more importance 
for* the young,, than to .be careful in the 
jchoioe- of their friends and companions. This 
choice is too frequently made without much 
.thought) or is determined by fome cafu^l coiw 
acAiom and yct^ very often^ the whole iate 
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their future life depends upon it. The circum- 
fiances which chiefly attra(^ the liking and the 
friendfhip of youth, are vivacity, good hunlour, 
engaging manners, and a cheerful or eafy ten>- 
per i qualities, I, confefs, amiable in themfelves, 
and uTeful and valuable in their place. But I in- 
treat you to remember, that chefe are not all the 
qualities requifite to form an intimate companion 
or friend. Something more is flill to be looked 
for i a found underftanding, a fleady mind, a 
firm attachment to principle, to virtue, and ho- 
nour. As only iblid bodies polifh well, it is only 
on the fubftantial ground of thefe manly endow- 
ments, that the other amiable qualities can re- 
ceive their proper luftre. 



SETTLED PRINCIPLES. 

T N order to prevent the influence of £vil com^ 
-^ munteations^ it is needful that you fix to your* 
felves certain principles of conduft, and be re- 
folved and determined on no occafion to iWervis 
from them. Setting the coiifideration of religion 
and virtue afide, and attending merely to intereft 
and reputation, it will be ^nd^ that he who en- 
MMr-iByFi adive life without having afcertained 
limie regular plan^ accorduig to which he is to 

guide 
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guide hlmfelf, will be unprofperous in the whole 
of his fubfequent progrefs. But when conduft h 
viewed in a moral and religious light, the effect 
of having fixed no principles of aclion, of hav- 
ing formed no laudable ftandard of character, be- 
comes more obvioufly fatal. For hence it is, that 
the young and thoughtlefs imbibe fo readily the 
poiibn of evil communications^ and fail a prey to 
every feducer. They have no internal guide 
whom they are accuftomed to follow and obey ; 
nothing within themfelves that can give firmnefs 
to their conduit. They are of courfe the vidims 
of momentary inclination or caprice ;. religious 
and good by ftarts, when, during the abfence of 
temptation and tempters, the virtuous principle- 
ftirs wifhin. them ; but never long the fame; 
changing and fm£biating according to the pai&on 
that chances to rife, or the inftigation of thofe 
with whom they have connefted 'themfelves. 
They are failing on a dangerous fea, which 
abounds with rocks ; without compafs, by which 
to direft their courfe; or helm, by which to guide 
the vefTel. Whereas, if they afted on a fy flem, 
if their behaviour made it appear that they were 
determined to conduit themfelves by certain rules 
and principles, not only would they efcape innu- 
merable dangers, but they would command rc- 
fpeft from the licentious themfelves. Evil doers 
would ceafe to lay their fnares for one whom they 

fa\< 
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faw moving ahove them, in a higher iphert, and 
with a more fteady courfe. 



FORTITUDE. 

I;j^ORTITUDE was juftly claffed by the an- 
cient philofophers, among the cardinal vir- 
tues. It is indeed elTential to the fupport of 
them all ; ai^.i it is moft neceflkry to be acquired 
by every one who wilhes to difcharge with fide* 
lity the duties of his ftation. It is the armour of 
the mind, which will fit him for encountering 
the trials, and furmounting the dangers, that an 
likely to occur in the courfe of his lifi:« It flMf 
be thought, perhaps, to be a quality, in fems 
meafure, conftitutional ; dependent on fimineft 
of nerves^ and ftrength of fpirits. Thoughy 
partly it is fo, yet experience ihews that it may 
alfo be acquired by principle, and be fortified by 
reafon ; and it is only when thus acquired, and 
thus fortified, that it can be accounted to carry 
the charafter of virtue. Fortitude is oppofed, as 
ail know, to timidity, irrefolution, a feeble and a 
wavering fpirit. It is placed, like other virtues, 
in the middle, between two extremes ; ftanding 
at an equal diftance from raihnefs on the one 
band, and from pufiUanimity on the other. 

CHRIS- 
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CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 

WITHOUT Fortitude, no man can be a 
-thorough Chriftian. For his profefEon, 
as fuch, requires him to be fuperior to that fear 
rf man whkh hringeth a fnare \ enjoins him^ for 
the fake of a good confcience, to encounter every 
danger j and to be prepared, if called, even to lay 
down his life in the caufe of religion and truth. 
All who have been diftinguiihed as ftrvants of 
God, or bencfedors of menj all who, in peril- 
ous fituations, have adcd their part with fuch 
honour as to render their names illuftrious through 
fticceeding ages, have been eminent for forti- 
tude k£ mind. 



FALSE COURAGE. 

A CORRUPTED and guilty man can pof- 
fefs no true firmnefs of heart. He who, 
hj crooked paths, purfues diihonourable ends^ 
has many things to difmay him. He not only 
dreads the difappointment of his defigiis, by fome 
of tho(9 accideiKs to which all are expofed \ but 
he has alio to djcpad.the U^chery of his confede-^ 
J rates. 
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rates, the difcovery and reproach of the worUj 
and the juft diipleafure of Heaven. His fe^rs he 
is obliged to conceal ; but while he afllimes the- 
appearance of intrepidity before the world, be" 
trembles within himfelf ; and the bold and fteady 
eye of integrity frequently darts terror into his , 
heart. There is, it is true, a fort of conftitu- 
tional courage, which fometimes has rendered- 
men daring in the moft flagitious attempts. But 
this fool-^hardineis of the rafh, this boldnefs of die 
ruffian, is altogether different from real fortitude.^ 
It arifes merely from warmth of blood, from want . 
of thought, and blindnefs to danger. As it forms 
no charafter of value, fo it appears only in occa^ 
fional fallies i and never can be uniformly main- 
tained. It requires adventitious props to fupport 
it ; and, in fome hour of trial, always fails.— 
There can be no true comrage, no regular per- 
fevering conftancy, but what is cohnefted with 
principle, and founded on a confcioufnefs of rcc-i 
titude of intention. 



Dn^NE SUPPORT. . 

THE good man knows, that he is a^ng Bn- 
der the immediate eye and protection of the 
Almighty. Behold my wiinefs is in heaven } and 
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WtfYecvrd is ^n blgb. The confcioufnefs of fuch 
an illufh-ious fpedator, invigorates and animates 
him. He tnifts, that the eternal lover of righte- 
oufnefe not only beholds and approves, but v^ill 
ftrengthen and affifts will not fufFer him to be un- 
juffly opprefled, and will reward his conftancy 
in the end, with glory, honour, and immortality. 
A good confcience, thus fupported, beftows on 
the heart a much greater degree of intrepidity 
than it could otherwifc infpire. One who refts 
on an almighty, though invifible, Proteftor, 
exerts his powers with double force ; and acSsr 
with vigour not his own. 



ENVY. 

ENVY is a fenfation of uneafinefs and dif- 
quiet, arifiag from the advantages which 
others are fuppofed to poflefs above us, accompa- 
nied with malignity towards tbofe who poflefs 
them. This is univerfally admitted to be one of 
the blackeft paflions in the human heart. In this 
world we depend much on one another; and 
were therefore formed by God to be mutually , 
ufeftil and afEiling. The inftin<fts of kindnefs 
and compaffion which belong to our frame, (hew 
how much it was the intention of our Creator 
N that 
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tliat we fliould be united in frieildfhip. If an-3 
infringe this great law of nature, by afts of cauf^- 
lefs koftility, refentm'ent may juftly arife. M"< 
one is to be condemned for defending his rights, 
and fhewing difpleafure againft a malicious ,en^ 
my. But to conceive ill-will at one who hsLs 
attacked none of our rights, nor done us any in- 
jury, folely becaufe he is more profperous thaii 
we are, is a difpofition altogether unnatural ; it 
fuits not the human conftitution, and partakes 
more of the rancour of^an evil fpirit. Hence, 
the charaftcr of an envious man is univerfally 
odious. All difclaim it ; and they who feel 
thtmfelves under the influence of this paffion, 
carefully conceal it. 



EFFECTS OF INDOLENCE. 

THE human mind cannot remain always un- 
employed. Its paflions muft have fomc 
exercife. If we fupply them not with proper 
employment, they are fure to run loofe into riot 
and diforder. While we are unoccupied by what 
is good, evil is continually at handj and hence 
it is faid in Scripture, that as foon as Satan Jound 
the houfe cmptyy he took pofleffion, and filled it 
with evilfpirits. Every man who recolleds his 

conduft. 
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luft, may be fatisfied, that his hours of idle- 
have always proved the hours mod danger- 
to virtue. It was then that criminal defines 
; ; guilty purfuits were fuggefted ; and de- 
s were formed, which, in their ifTue, have 
lieted and embittered his whole life. If fea- 
of idlenefs be dangerous, what muft a con- 
td habit of it prove ? Habitual indolence, by 
ent ancT fecret progrefs, undermines every 
ic in the foul. More violent paffions run 
: courfe, and terininate. They are like ra- 
torrents, which foam, and fwell, and bear 
n every thing before them. But after hav- 
overflowed their banks, their impetuofity 
des. They return, by degrees, into their 
ral channel; and the damage which they 
I done can be repaired. Sloth is like the 
ly-flowing, putrid ftream, which ftagnatcs 
he marfh, breeds venomous animals, and 
inous plants; and infers with peftilential 
urs the whole country round it. Having 
tainted the foul, it leaves no part of it found ; 
at the fame time, gives not thofe alarms to 
:ience, which the eruptions of bolder and 
er emotions often occafion. The difeafe 
:h it brings on, is creeping and infidious; 
is, on that account, more certainly mortal. 

N 2 ADVAN. 
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ADVANTAGES OP LABOUR, 

HE who knows not what it is to laboufj 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The feli- 
city of human life depends on the regular profc- 
cution of foine laudahle purpofe or objedl, which 
keeps awake and enlivens all our pow«rs. Our 
happinefs confifts in the purfuit, much more tHan 
in the attainment, T)f any temporal good. Reft 
is agreeable ; but it is only from preceding la« 
hours that reft acquires its true relifli. When 
the mind is fufFcrcd to remain in continued in- 
adion, all its powers decay. It icon languiihei 
and fickens -, and the pleafures which it propoied 
to obtain from refl, end in tedioufn^fs and infipi- 
dity. To this, let that miferable fet of men bear 
witnefs, who, after fpending great part of their 
life in a£tive induftry, have retired to what they 
£incied was to be a pleaiing enjoyment of tfaem- 
felvcs, in wealthy inaciivity, and profound re- 
pofe. Where they expeded to find an elyfiuai, 
they have found nothing but a dreary and com- 
fortlefs wafte. Their days have dragged on," in 
uniform languor 5 with the melancholy remem- ' 
brance often returning, of the cheerful hours they 
paffed, when they were engaged in the l^fMneft 
bufinefs and labours of the world. 

THE 
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THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 

WE live in a world which is full of the Di- 
vine prefence and power. We behold 
every where around us the traces of that fupreme 
goodnefs which enlivens and fupports the uni- 
verfe. Day uttereth fpcech of it to day ; and night 
fl}£weth knoivledge of it to ni^jt. Yet, furrounded 
^ as wa are with the perfe6lions of God, meeting 
him wherever we go, and called upon by a thou- 
fend objefts, to confefs his prefence, it is both 
the misfortune and the crime of a great part of 
mankind, that they are ftrangers to Him, hi 
whofe world they dwell. Occupied with nothing 
but their purfuits of intereft and pleafure, they 
pafs through this world, as though God were not 
there. The virtuous and reflefting are particu- 
larly diftinguiflied from the giddy and diflblute, 
•by that habitual fenfe of the Divine prefence 
which charadlerifes the former. To them, no- 
thing appears void of God. TKey contemplate 
his perfeftions in the works of nature ; and they 
trace his Providence in the incidents of life. — 
When retired from the world, he often employs 
their meditation. — When engaged in a6lion, lie 
alwajrs influences their condu<Sl.— Wherever a 
pious man is, or whatever he does, he is conii^ 
nually vjiib God. 

N3 The 
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The prefence of one whom we highly efiean 
and revere, of a fovereign, for inftance, a father, 
or a friend, whofe approbation we are folicitous 
to gain, is always found to exalt the powers of 
men, to refine and improve their behaviour.— 
Hence, it has been given as a rule by ancient 
moralifk, that, in order to excel in virtue, we 
ihould propound to ourfelves fome perfon of emi- 
nent and diftinguifhed worth ; and fbould accuf* 
torn ourfelves to aft as if he Were (landing by, 
and beholding us. To the efteem and approl^- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, none are infeniible. 
There are few who, in the confpicuous parts of 
their life, when they know the eyes of the pub- 
lic to be fixed on them, aft not their part with 
propriety and decorum. But what is the obfer- 
vation of the public, what is the prefence of the 
gieateft or wifeft men on earth, to that prefence 
of the Divinity which conftantly furrounds us? 
The man who realizes to his mind this augufl 
prefence, feels a conftant incentive for acquitting 
himfelf with dignity. He views himfelf as 
placed on an illuftrious theatre. To have the 
Almighty for the fpeftator and witnefs of his 
conduft, is more to him than if the whole world 
were affembled to obferve him. , Men judge often 
falfely, always imperfeftly, of what pafles be- 
fore them. They are impofed on by fpecious 
appearances j and the artful carry away the praife 

which 
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"which i$ due to the deferving. Even fuppofing 
them to judge fairly, we may want the oppor- 
tunity of doing juftice to our charafter, by any 

• proper difplay of it in the fight of the world. 
Our fituation may bury in obfcurity, thofe ta- 
lents and virtues which were entitled to com- 
mand the higheft efteem. But he, in whofe pre- 
fence the good man a£b, is both an impartial, 
and an unerring, judge of worth. No fallacious 
appearances impofe on him. No fecret virtue is 
hidden from him. He is attentive equally to the 
meaneft and the greateft; and his approbation 
confers eternal rewards. The man, therefore, 
who fets the Lord always before himj is prompted 
to excel in virtue by motives which are peculiar 
to himfelf, and which engage, on the fide of, 
duty, both honour and intereft. / have kept thy 
precepts and thy tejlimonies j for all my ways are i^- 

fore thee. 



BIVINE OMNISCIENCE. 

HE hears the whifper of devotion as it rifes in 
the foul- He beholds the tear of contrition 
which falls in fecret. He fees the good intention 
ftruggling in its birth; and purfues it, in its 
progrefi^ through thofe wrious obftacles which 

may 
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may prevent it from ripening into a£tion. GocrsJ 
men, therefore, in their moft humbled and d ^e- 
je6led flate, draw fome confolation from ha. is 
knowledge of their heart. Though they msij 
have erred from the right path, they can look op 
to him who is ever with them, and fay, as an 
apoftle, who had grievoufly offended, once (sad 
to his great Matter, Lord^ thou knanjueji all things : 
thou knoweji that I lave thee* 



PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

LET us firft view the good man in what the 
world calls profperity; when his circum- 
ftances are eafy or affluent, and his life flows in 
a fmooth untroubled ftream. Here, it might be 
thought, that a fenfe of the Divine prefence could 
operate upon him only, or chiefly, for promot- 
ing temperance, and reftraining thediforders inci- 
dent to a profperous ftate. Valuable eflFefts, in- 
deed, thefe are j and moft conducive to the true 
enjoyment of all that is agreeable in life. But 
though it, doubtlefs, does exert this falutary in- 
fluence, yet it ftops not there. It not only pre- 
fer ves the virtue of a good man amidft the temp- 
tations of pleafure, but it gives to his profperity 
a fecurity, and a peculiar reliib} which- to others 

is 
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is unknown. He who is without a fenfe of God 
upon his mind, beholds in human afiairs nothing 
but a perpetual fluctuation, and viciffitude of 
events. He is furrounded with unknown caufes, 
which may be working his deftru£lion in fecrct. 
He cannot avoid perceiving, that there hangs 
over him the irxefiftible arm of that Providence, 
whofe difpleafure he has done nothing to (lay or 
avert. But he who, in the day of profperity, 
Awdls with God, is delivered from thofe dif- 
4|uieting alarms. He dwells as with a friend and 
prote<Stor, from whom he conceives his bleifings 
to proceed. He can appeal to him for the thank- 
Ailnefs with which he receives them; and for his 
endeavours to employ them well. He trufts that 
tbe God whom he ferves will not forfake him ; 
^hat the goodnefs which he has already expc 
rienced, will continue to blefs him ; and though 
he believes himfelf not exempted from the changes 
of the world, yet in the midft of thefe, he has 
ground to hope that fources of comfort and hap- 
pinefs fhall always be left open to him. 

Moreover, the pleafures of life, while they laft, 
are unfpeakably heightened by the prefence of 
that benefaftor who beftows them. The pleaf- 
ing emotion of gratitude to the giver mingles 
with the enjoyment of the gift. While to the 
mere worldly man, the whole frame of nature is 

only 
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only a vaft irregular fabric ; and the courfc of hu- 
man affairs no more than a confufed fucceffion of 
fortuitous events; all nature is beautified, and 
every agreeable incident is enlivened, to him who 
beholds God in all things. Hence arife a variety 
of pleafing fenfations, to fill up thofe folitary 
hours, in which external profperity fupplies him 
with no entertainment. In the fmiling fcenes of 
nature, he contemplates the benignity of its au- 
thor. In its fublime objects, he admires his ma- 
jefty. In its awful and terrible ones, he adores 
his power. He dwells in this world as in a mag- 
nificent temple, which is fiillof the glory of its 
founder ; and every where views nature ofFering 
up its incenfe to him, from a thoufand altars.— 
Such ideas exalt and ennoble the human mind ; 
and refleft an additional luftre on the brightnefs 
of profperity. 

From the profperous, let us next turn to the 
afBifted condition of a good man. For as pro- 
fperity m^y, afflidlion certainly will, at one 
time or other, be his lot. It enters into the ap- 
pointed trial of his virtue ; and, in one degree or 
other, is the doom of all. Here we (hall find 
various fituations occur, in which no relief is 
equal to what a virtuous and holy man derives 
from a fcnfe of the perpetual prefence of God. ' 

Is 
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' Is he, for inftance, thrown into an obfcure 
condition in the world, without friends to aflift 
him, or aliy to regard and confidcr his eftate ? 
He enjoys the fatisfaftion of thinking, that 
though he may be neglefted by men, he is not 
forgotten by God. Inconfiderable as he is in 
himfelf, he knows, that he will not be over- 
looked by the Almighty, amidft the infinite va- 
riety of being, or loft in the immenfity of his 
works. The poor man can, with as much en- 
couragement as the rich or great, lift up his eyes 
to heaven, and fay, Nev{^rthelej\ O Lord^ I am 
continually with thee : Thou holdeji jiie by my t ight 
band. The gracious prefence of that Supreme 
Being is affected by no diverfity of rank or for- 
tune. It imparts itfelf alike to all the virtu- 
ous and upright ; like its glorious image, the fun 
in the firmament, which flieds its niys equally 
upon the humble cottage, and upon the palace of 
kings. In the prefence of the great Lord of 
heaven and earth, all the diftindlions which va- 
nity has contrived to make among men, totally 
difappedr. All ranks are on one level. The rich 
and the poor here indeed meet together \ without 
any other diftindtion than what arifcs from the 
heart and the foul. The fenfc of this, lifts the 
poor man above contempt ; fupports his fpirits 
when apt to be dejecSed ; and beftow- dignity on 
the part which he a6ls. How inconfiderable 

f^c:vc^ 
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foever that jrart may appear in the eftimatio 
an injudicious world, it is ennobled, when 
tuoufly performed, by the approbation of. hiJ 
vine witnefs. He can bear with indifierenee 
fcorn of the proud, as long as he knows 
there is one higher than the higheftto re] 
him. He can enjoy himfelf with pleafure in 
mean habitation, becaufe he believes that < 
dwells with him there. The Divine prcfi 
cheers to him the moft lonely retreat. It ace 
panies his fteps to the moft diftant regions of 
earth. If he fhould be driven into exile fron 
his friends, and obliged to diveU in the utter 
parts of thefea^ even there God's hand wmU 
him^ and his right hand would guide him, Tho 
kft without companion or friend, he never th; 
himfelf defolate, as long as he can fay, / am 
with God. 



COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

WE all know that to communicate our ^ 
to a faithful friend, often gives eafe 
relief to the burdened heart. Such commun 
tion we are encouraged to make, and fuch n 
we may expedl to find, in pouring out our h< 
before that Gx>d in whom compajjions flow. 

3 J 
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have no earthly friend to whom we can 
full confidence difclofe all out ibrrows j ov 
joaj want words in which to exprefs them. 
God is the fearcher of all hearts j and the 
er of all prayers. To the fecret anguilh of 
Ibul, he is no inattentive witiiefs. livery 
n which is heaved from the labouring bofom, 
gh heard by no human ear, reaches his throne. 
he inows our frame^ {ohiz refnmb.rs wc urc 
\ and thence light arijes to the upright in .ijr :- 
For the hope nacurally fprin^s, th:it this 
^cent being will pity them, as a father pi- 
his children ; and in the midll of thofc ciu 
CS which the prefent circumftances of trail 
Icr unavoidable, will fend them help ft om Lis 
Itiary. Surrounded with this compaffiunaic 
ence of the Almighty, good men never view 
nfelves as left in this vale of tears, to bc:i:', 
rary and alone, the whole weight af hunijui 
?. In their dark, as v/ell as in their b.'-iii^Lt-r 
rs, God is with them. Even in that vii!: 7 
he fhadow of death, v.'here no friend, no cr>i:i- 
er, can go along to aid them, he h v/iili liKia 
:. In the laft extremity of nature, the rod and 
T of the Shepherd of Ifrait fupport them. 



O '\\V£ 
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THE PASSIONATE MAN. 

HARDLY a day pafles, without fomewha^^ 
or other occurring, which ferves to ruffle? 
the man of impatient fpirit. Of courfe, fuch z 
man lives in a continual ftorm. He knows not 
what it is to enjoy a train of good humour. Ser- ; 
vants, neighbours, friends, fpoufe, and childrent \ 
all, through the unreftrained violence of his tenok- \ 
per, become fources of difturbance and vexation "• 
to him. In vain his affluence \ in vain are health \ 
and profperity. The leaft .trifle is fufficient to .; 
difcompofe his mind, and poifon his pleafures. 
His very amufements are mixed with turbulence 
and paflion. 

I would befeech this man to confidef, of what ^ 
fmall moment the provocations which he receives, » 
or at leaft imagines himfelf to receive, are really in 
themfelves ; but of what great moment he makes 
therxi, by fufFering them to deprive him of the 
poffeffion of Jiimfelf. I would befeech him tot ,j 
confider, how many hours of happinefs he throws J 
away, which a little more patience would allow 
hi n to enjoy ; and how much he puts it in the 
power of the moft infignificant perfons to render 
him miferable. '* But who can expe<ft," we 
bear him exclaim, ^^ that he is to pofTefs the m- 

«' fenfibilitjr 
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'^^ fenfibility of a ftone? Hov/ is it pofTible tor 
*** human nature to endure fo many repeated pio- 
*' vocations? or to bear calmly with luch unrc:i- 
': ** fonable behaviour ?" — My brother ! If you ciiii 
bear with no inftances of unreafoi.abie behaviour, 
withdraw yourfelf from the world. You are no 
; longer fit to live iii it. Leave the intercourfe of 
;•' men. Retreat to the mountain and the dc^tdn ; 
k or fhut yourfelf up in a cell. For here, in the 
midft of fociety, offences mufl come. You i;"iight 
Z as well expecSl, when you behold a calm atmo- 
(^ fphere, and a clear fky, that no clouds were ever 
& to rife, and no winds to blow, as that your life 
f was long to proceed, without receiving provoca- 
tions from human frailty. The carelefs and the 
imprudent, the giddy and tha fickle, the ungrate- 
^ fill and the interefted, every where meet us.— 
p They are the briars and the thorns, with which 
; the paths of human life are befet. He only who 
can hold his courfe among them with p::ticnce 
and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what 
^-he muft cxpeS to happen, is worthy of the name 
L oT'a man. 

*■ *' Did you only preferve yourfelf compofed for a 
moment, you would perceive the infignificancy 
of moft of thofe provocations which you magjiify 
fo highly. When a few funs more have rolled 
over your head, the ftorm will have, of itfdf, 
O z t^^ 
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i'uhfided ; the caufe of your prefent impatience 
and tliilurbance will be utterly forgotten. Can 
you not, then, anticipate this hour of calmnefs 
to A'ourfelf ; and begin to enjoy the peace which 
it will certainly bring? If others have behaved 
iiitpropcrly, leave them to their own folly, with- 
oai becoming the vi6lim of their caprice, and pu- 
r.iihing yourfelf on their account. — Patience, in 
this cxercife of it, cannot be too much ftudied by 
all who wifh their life to flow in a fmooth ftream. 
It is the reafon of a man, in oppofition to the 
jViiTion of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace, 
in oppofition to uproar and cohfufion. He that 
hath 710 rule over his own fpirit^ is like a city that is 
broken down and without walls. 



PATIENCE. 

DISAPPOINTMENTS will often happen 
to the bcft 2.?A wifeft men j fometimes to , 
tnc* wiieii iwi bcft-concerted plans. They ma/ i 
happen, too, not through any imprudence of ^ 
thofe who have devifed the plan, not even through , 
the malice or ill defign of others j but merely ii» 
confequence of fome of thofe crofs incidents o( 
life which could not be forefeen. On fuch occa- 
fions, perfons of a warm and fanguine temper 
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are prdendj in a icnncnt. Thcv had formed 
thdr haspcsj as they think, upon ihc ;u.te:l 
grounds. They had waited long for fucccfs ; and 
borne with many delaj's. But when thc.r dc* 
figns are brought to fo unexpected an i'.uie; 
when, without any fault of their own, they n::d 
dieir hopes finally blafted, all patience toiukcs 
tfaem-; they no longer poflefs their fouls; the 
dioft paffionate exclamations break forth. ^^ Fo 
•* whom, except to them, could fuch a dli;i|>- 
** pointment have happened ? Since the crcMuMi 
** of the world, was fuch a combination of dif- 
•* aflrous incidents ever beheld ? Why arc they 
f ** doomed to be fo unfortunate beyond all others r ** 
; -^Alas ! how unfkilfully have you calculated the 
courfe of human events ? How raflily and prc- 
■ fomptuouflyhadyoutruftedtofuccefs? To whom 
^^W it ever given, to guard againft all the vicif- 
fitudcs, which the flu<9:uatingy2///>/jw ^//>^ tvoflJ 
*■ inceflantly bringing about ? If one friend, t<i 
^om you looked up, has died, or another has 
''^his influence and power; if the opinion of 
r«e public is changed, and its favour has I)ecri 
^Withdrawn ; if fome miftakcs have occurred to 
Men the good-will of a patron on whom you de- 
pended ; if, through the concurrence of thcfc, or 
luch like circumftances, a more fortui.ate lival 
aat prevailed againft you -, what i'> there in ail 
tlui| that differs from the ordinary lot of man f 
O 3 Af': 
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Are we not, each in his turn, doomed to' experi- 
ence the uncertainty of worldly purfuits ? Why, 
then, aggravate our misfortunes by the unreafoiw 
able violence of an impatient fpirit ? If our de- 
figns have failed through rafhnefs or mifcondudy 
let us blame ourfelves. If they have hiled througli 
circumftances which we could not prevent, let 
us fubmit to the fate of man ; and wait, with pa- 
tience, till a more favourable/ opportunity fliall 
occur of regaining fuccefs. 

Meanwhile, let us turn to the other fide of the 
profpedl; and calmly confider how dubious it 
was, whether the fuccefs which we longed lor, 
would have proved a bleffing. Who knoweth v^bat 
is good for man in this life ? Perhaps the accom- 
plifhment of our defigns might have been pregnant 
with mifery. Perhaps, from our prefent di£q>- 
pointment, future profperity may rife* Of fuch 
unlooked for iffues, we all know there have been 
many examples. Who can tell, whether our 
cafe may not add one to the number ? — At any 
rate, let us recollect, that there is a Supreme 
Ruler, who difpofes of the afiairs of men; under 
whom, all fecond caufes work only as fubordi* 
rate agents. Looking up to that irrefiftible aron 
which is ftretched over our heads, let us be calm ; 
let us fubmit, and 'adore. Either to defpair, or 
to rage, under dilappoinment, is finful. By the 

former. 
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former, we injure ourfelves. By the latter, we 
infult Providence, and provoke its difpleafure to 
continue. 



RESTRAINT. 

NUMEROUS are the reftraints impofed on 
us, by the nature of the human condition. 
To the reftraints of authority and law, all muft 
fubmit. The reftraints of education and difci-^ 
pline lie on the young. Confiderations of health 
reftrain the indulgence of pleafure. Attentions 
to fortune reftrain expence. Regard to friends, 
whom we are bound to pleafe, refpecSl to efta* 
blifhed cuftoms, and to the opinions of fociety, 
impofe reftraint on our general behaviour. There 
**i8 no man, in any rank of life, who is always at 
liberty to aft according as he would incline. la 
fome quarter or other, he is limited by circum- 
^ances, that either adlually confine, or that ought 
at leaft to confine and reftrain him. 

Thefe reftraints, the impatient are apt to fcorn. 
They will needs burft the barriers which reafon 
hid erefted, or their fituation had formed ; and 
without regard to confequences, give free fcope 
to their preient wiih. Hence, many dangerous 

exccfl'es 
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excefles flow; much confufion and mifery are 
produced in human life. Had men the patience 
to fubmit to their condition, and to wait till it 
fhould allow them a freer indulgence of their de- 
fires, they might, in a fliort time, obtain the 
power of gratifying them with fafety. If the 
young, for inftance, would undergo, with pa- 
tience, the labours of education, they would rife, 
at a proper period, to honours, riches, or eafc. 
If the infirm would, with patience, bear the re- 
gulations which their conftitution demands, they 
might regain the comforts of health. If perfons 
of ftraightened fortune had patience to conform 
themYelves to their circumftances, and to abridge 
their pleafures, they might, by degrees, improve 
and advance their ftate. Whereas, by eagernefs 
of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, they 
forfeit all the advantages which patience would 
have procured ; and incur the oppofite evils to 
their full extent. 



PASSION AND PATIENCE. 

NOTHING is fo inconfiftent with felf-pof- 
feffion as violent anger. It overpowers 
reafon ; confounds our ideas j diftorts the appear- 
ance, and blackens the colour^ of every obje<S. 

By 
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By the ftonn which it raifes within, and by the 
mifchiefs which it occafions without, it generally 
brings, on the paffionate and revengeful man, 
greater mifery than he can bring on his enemy. 
Patience allays this dellnic^ive tempeft, by mak- 
ing room for the return of calm and fober thought* 
It fuipends the blow which fudden refentment 
was ready to inflid. It difpofes us to auend to 
the alleviating circumftances, which may be dil- 
covered in the midft of the wrongs we fuppofe 
ourfeives to have fuffered. Hence it naturally 
inclines us to the moderate and gentle fide; 
and while it allows all proper meafures to be 
taken, both for Jafety, and for yd& redrefs, it 
makes way for returning peace. Without 
ibme degree of patience exerclfed under inju- 
ries, human life would be rendered a ftate of 
perpetual hoftility; offences and retaliations 
would fucceed to one another in endlefs train s 
and the world would become a field of blood. 



PATIENCE UNDER AFFLICTION. 

PATIENCE, with refpeft to God, muft, in 
the days of trouble, fupprefs the rifings of 
a murmuring and rebellious fpirit. It mufl: ap- 
pear in that calm refignation to the will of 

Heave n 
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Heaven, which is exprefled in thofe pious fenti- 
ments of ancient good men : I was dumb ; / open>» 
ed not my mouthy becaufe thou did/} it. It is the Lordy 
let him do what feemeth good in his eyes. Shall we 
receive good at the hand of the Lord^ andjhall we net . 
receive evil alfo? This is loyalty to the great 
Governor of the Univerfe. This is that reve- 
rence which fo well becomes creatures who know 
they are dependent, and who muft confefs them- 
felves to be finful. Whereas the ftubborn and 
impatient, who fubmit not themfelves to the do- 
crees of the Moft High, require to be humbled 
and fubdued by a continuance of chaftifement* 

Patience in.adverfity, with refpefl: to men, 
muft appear by the compofurc and tranquillity of 
our behaviour. The loud complaint, the que* 
rulous temper, and fretful fpirit, difgrace every 
character. They fhew a mind that is unmanned 
by misfortunes. We weaken thereby the fym- 
pathy of others i and eftrange them from the of- 
fices of kindnefs and comfort.— Patience, by pre- 
ferving compofure within, refifts the impreiEon 
which trouble makes from without. By leaving 
the mind open to every confolation, it' naturally 
tends to alleviate our burden. — To maintain a 
fteady and unbroken mind, amidft all the fhocks 
of the world, forms the higheft honour of a man- 
Patience, on fuch occafions, rifes to magnanimity. 

It 
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{hews a ^reat and noble mind, which is able to 
reft on itfelf, on God, and a good confcience ; 
which can enjoy itfelf amidft all evils; and 
would rather endure the greateft hardfhips, than 
fubmit to what was difhonourable, in order to 
obtain relief. This gives proof of a ftrength that 
is derived from Heaven. It is a beam of the im- 
mortal light) ihining on the heart. Such pa-. 
tience is the moft complete triumph of religion 
and virtue ; and accordingly it has ever charac* 
terifed thofc whofe names have been tranfmitted 
with honour to pofterity. It has- ennobled the 
berO) the faint, and the martyr. IVe are troubled 
§n every Jide^ yet not dijlrejfed: we are perplexed^ but 
not in defpair\ perfecuted^ but not forfaken\ caji 
d9wrh^ but not de/lroyed» 



AMBITION. 

THE aftive mind of man feldom or never refts 
iatisfied with its prefent condition, how pro- 
(perous foever. Originally formed for a wider 
range of objefts, for a higher fphere of enjoy- 
mentSy it finds itfelf, in every fituation of for- 
tune, ftraightened and confined. Senfible of de- 
ficiency in its ftate, it is ever fending forth the 
fond defire, the afpiring wifh, after fomething 
3 beyond 
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beyond what is enjoyed at prefent. Hence, that 
reftleflhefs which prevails fo generally among 
mankind. Hence that difguft of pleafures which 
they have tried; that paffion for novelty; that 
ambition of rifing to fome degree of eminence or 
felicity, of which they have formed to themfelves 
an indiftincSi: idea. All which may be confidered 
as indications of a certain native, original, great- 
nefs in the human foul, fwelling beyond the limits 
of its prefent condition ; and pointing at the 
higher objects for which it was made. Happy, if 
thefe latent remains of our primitive ftate ferved 
to direft our wiflies towards their proper deftina- 
tion, and to lead us into the path of true blifs ! 

But in this dark and bewildered ftate, the af- 
piring tendency of our nature unfortunately takes 
an oppofite direftion, and feeds a very mifplaccd 
ambition. The flattering appearances which 
here prefent themfelves to fenfe ; the diftinflions 
which fortune confers ; the advantages and plea- 
fures which we imagine the world to be capable 
of beftowing, fill up the ultimate wi(h of moft 
men. Thefe are the objefts which engrofs their 
folitary mufings, and ftimulate their adlive la- 
bours ; which warm the breaft of the young, 
animate the induftry of the middle-aged, and 
often keep alive the paffions of the old, until 
the w^ry clofe of life, Afluredly, there is no- 
thing 
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thing unlawful in our wifliing to be freed from 
whatever is difagrceable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when 
. thefe wifces arc not tempered by reafon, they are 
in danger of precipitating us into much extrava- 
gance and folly. 

You have ftrayed, my friends, from the road 
wliich condu&s to felicity; you have difhonoured 
the native dignity of your fouls, in allowing 
your wifhes to terminate in nothing higher than 
worldly ideas of greatnefs or happinefs. Your 
imagination roves in a land of fhadows. Unreal 
forms deceive you. It is no more than a phan- 
tom, an illufion of happinefs which attra£ls your 
fond admiration j nay, an illufion of happinefs 
which often conceals much real mifery. Do you 
imagine, that all are happy, who have attained 
to thofe fummits of diftin6lion, towards which 
your wifhes afpire ? Alas ! how frequently has 
experience fhewed, that where rofes were fiip- 
pofed to bloom, nothing but briars and thorns 
grew? Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, 
»iay, royalty itfelf, would,' many a time, have 
l)een gladly exchanged by the poflefTors, for that 
more quiet and humble ftation, with which you 
are now diffatisfied. With all that is fplendid 
and fliining in the world, it is decreed that there 
fliould mix many deep fhades of woe. On the 
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elevated fituations of fortune, the great calami- 
ties of life chiefly fall. There the ftorm fpends 
its violence, and there the thunder breaks j while 
' fafe and unhurt the inhabitant of the vale remains 
below. — Retreat, then, from thofe. vain and per- 
nicious excurfions of extravagant defire. Satisfy 
yourfelves with what is rational and attainable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human 
life and human happinefs. 



INTEMPERANCE. 

TN all the pleafures of fenfe, it is apparent, 
'^ that onl^ when indulged within certain li- 
mits, they confer fatisfecftion. No iboner do wc 
pafs the line which temperance has drawn, than 
pernicious efFefts come forward and fhew them- 
felves. Could I lay open to your view the mo- 
numents of death, they would read a le6hire ia 
favour of moderation, much more powerful than 
any that the moft eloquent preacher can give. 
You would behold the graves peopled with the 
vlftims of intemperance. You would behold 
thofe chambers of darknefs hung round, on every 
fide, with the trophies of luxury, drunkennefs, 
and fenfuality. So numerous would you find 
thofe martyrs of iniquity, that it may fafely be 

. aflerted, 
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ailerted, where war and peftilence have flain their 
thoufands, intemperate pleafure has flain its ten 
thoufands. 



MODERATION. 



THE man of moderation brings to all the na- 
tural and innocent pleafures of life, that 
found, uncorrupted relifti, which gives him a 
much fuller enjoyment of them, than the palled 
and vitiated appetite of the voluptuary allows 
him to know. He culls the flower of every al- 
lowable gratification, without dwelling upon it 
until the flavour be loft. He taftes.the fweet of 
every pleafure, without purfuing it till the bitter 
dregs arife. Whereas the man of oppofite cha- 
raAer dips fo deep, that he never fails to ftir an 
impure and noxious fedimcnt, which lies at the 
bottom .of the cup.— In the pleafures, befides, 
which are regulated by moderation, there is al- 
i¥ays that dignity which goes along with inno- 
cence. No man needs to be aftiamed of them. 
They are confiftent with honour; with the fa- 
vour of God, and of man. But the fenfualift, 
who difdains all reftraint in his pleafures, is odi- 
ous in the public eye. His vices become grofs ; 
P2 Vvv^ 
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his character contemptible ; and he ends in being 
a burden both to hinifelf and to fociety. 



I 



HAPPINESS. - • 

F you would judge whether a man be really 
happy, it is not folely to his houfes and his 
lands, to his equipage and his retinue, you are 
to look. Unlefs you could fee farther, and dit 
cam what joy, or what bitternefsj his heart feels, 
you can pronounce nothing concerning him. 
That proud and wicked man whom you behold 
furrounded with ftate and fplendour, and upon 
whom you think the favours of Heaven to im- 
properly laviflied, maybe a wretch, pining away 
in fecret, with a thoufand griefs unknown to the 
world. That poor man, who appears negle£led 
and overlooked, may, in his humble ftation, be 
partaking of all the moral, and all the focial joy^, 
that exhilarate the heart ; may be living cheer- 
ful, contented and happy. Ceafe then to mur- 
mur againft difpenfations of Providence, which 
are, to us, fo imperfe&ly known. Envy not the 
profperity of fmners. Judge not of the real con- 
dition of men, from what floats merely on the 
furfacc of their ftate. 

GOOD. 
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GOOD-NATURE. 

THE good qualities which feme men pofTefs, 
border on certain weakneffes of the mind ; 
and thefe weaknefles are apt to betray them in- 
fenfibly into vices, with which they are con- 
nedted. 

Good-nature, for inftance, is in danger of run- 
ning into that unlimited complaifance, which ai^ 
fimilatesmen to the loofe manners of thofe whom 
they find around them. Pliant, and yielding in 
their temper, they have not force to ftand by the 
decifions of their own minds, with regard to right 
and wrong. Like the animal which is faid to 
afltime the colour of every objeft to which it is 
applied, they lofe all proper chara<Ser of their 
own 'y and are -formed by the charaders of thofe 
wkh whom they chance to aflbciate. The mild 
are apt to fink into habits of indolence and floth. 
The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleafure 
and mirth, lofe that fobriety and fclf-denial, which 
IS eflential to the fupport of virtue.— Even modef- 
ty and fubmiffion, qualities fo valuable in them- 
felves, and fo highly ornamental to youth, fome- 
times degenerate into a vicious timidity j a timi- 
dity which reftrains men from doing their duty 
with firmnefs i which cannot ftand the frown of 
P 3 tli<: 
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the great, the reproach of the multitude, or even 
the ridicule and fneer of the fcorner. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a cohftant 
defire to pleafej and an unwillingnefs to offend 
or hurt. Yet in charafters where this is a pre* 
dominant feature, defers are often found. Fond 
always to oblige, and afraid to utter any difagree^ 
able truth, fuch perfons are fometimes led to dif- 
^emble. Their love of truth is facrificed to their 
Jiove of pleafing. Their fpeech, and their man- 
ners, affume a ftudied courtefy. You cannot al- 
ways depend on their fmile ; nor, when they pro- 
niife, be fure of their performance. They mean 
and intend well ; but the good intention is tem- 
porary. Like wax, they yield eafily to every 
impreflion ; and the tranfient friendfliip contraft- 
cd with one perfon, is effaced by the next. 



PIETY. 

PIETY muft form the bads of firm and efta> 
bliftied virtue. If this be wanting, thccha- 
rafter cannot be found and entire* Moral virtue 
will always be endangered, often be overthrowni 
when it is feparated from its fureft fupport. Con- 
fidence in God, flrengthened by faith in the 
3 g^^^^ 
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great Redeemer of mankind, not only amidft 
the feverer trials of virtue, gives conllancy to 
the mind, but, by nourifhing the hope of im- 
mortality, adds warmth and elevation to the af- 
fedlions. They, whofe conduft is not animated 
by religious principle, are deprived of the moft 
powerful incentive to worthy and honourable 
deeds. 



DEATH OF CHRIST. 

/CONTEMPLATE the manner in which 
^^ our bleffed Lord died. You behold him, 
amidft the extremity of pain, calm and col- 
lefted within himfelf ; poffciEng his fpirit with 
all the ferenity which fublime devotion, and 
exalted benevolence infpire. You hear him, firft, 
lamenting the fete of his unhappy country j next, 
when he was fattened to the crofs, addreffing 
words of confolation to his afflidled parent; and, 
laftly, fending up prayers mixed with compaC- 
£onate apologies for thofe who were fhedding his 
blood. After all thofe exercifes of charity, you 
behold him in an acft of devout adoration and 
truft, refigning his breath ; Father^ into thy hands^ 
I C9mmcnd my fpirit. '^Cd^ any death be pro- 
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nounced unhappy, how diftrefsful foever itt dr- 
cumftances may be, which is thus fupported, and 
dignified ? What could we wifli for. more in our 
laft moments, than with this peaceful frame of 
mind, this calm of all the aiFedions, this exalta- 
tion of heart towards God, this difFiiflon of be 
nevolence towards men, to bid adieu to tte 
world ? 

If in fuch a fpirit as this, we would all wilh 
to die, let us think that now is the time to pre- 
pare for it, by feafonably cultivating this fpirit 
while we live ; by imbibing thofe difpofitions and 
affecSions which we would wifh to pofTefs at our 
lateft period. 



PLEASURE.. 

AMONG the crowd of amufements, the vo- 
luptuary may endeavour to ftifle his uiiea^ 
fmefs ; but through all his defences it will pene- 
trate. A confcious fenfe of his own infignifi- 
cance, when he fees others diftinguifhed for aS- 
ing a manly and worthy part j redeftion on the 
time he has wafted, and the contempt he has in- 
curred ; the galling remembrance of his earlier 
and better days, when he gave the fair promife 

of 
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hour. TIk Doiic <af "-grrmsic zrir^ rt^ iclt: . 
but hcariiMtt iics ai rbt 'ssin. Wl_«i ii^f rLrciC 
and the viol plzj, * 7n*-r:7rvih.>'T t:>^ ?:.-rci --i 
his ears. Tie y j cr s £ -rrxry, irie r.*££"^^i'i hi— 'S^ 
and niiDed naatrfyya ^i" lii it±«ir, rli t: '^ ii'w. 
The angry cosiLtsisiaDe? of bIj fr3erii> tesr: tj 
Hare him in'^the facg, A hm.: ipj^ATS ta car:^ 
forth on the wail, aK to wriise liis iootn. 

Retreat, then, hotsi your difhoGourible cocnef , 
jre who bj licennouibeis, cxtrivag2ZK:e, ai:c rice, 
are abuiers of the world ! You are degnding— - 
you are mining yourfelves. You are groisly 
mifemplojing the gifts of God ; and the Giver 
will not fell to punifh. Awake to the puriuits 
of men of virtue and honour. Break looie from 
that magic circle, within which you are at pre- 
fent held. Rejed the poifoned cup which the 
enchantrefs Pleafure holds up to your lips. DrjLW 
afide the veil which fhe throws over your eyes. 
You will then fee other objedls than you now be- 
hold. You will fee a dark abyfs openiafj below 
your feet. You will fee virtue and tcmpci.uicc 
marking out the road, which condufts to true 
felicity. You will be enabled to difcorn, th.\t 
the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none but 
fuch as follow thofe divine guides j and who eon- 
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fider pleafure as the feafoning, but not as the bu« 
finefsj of life. 



VANITY OF THE WORLD. 

THE fefhion of the world paffeth away. Its 
pomp and its pleafures, its riches, magnl** 
ficence, and glory, are no more than a tranfient 
fhew. Every thing that we here enjoy, changes, 
decays, and comes to an end. All floats on the 
furface of a river, which, with fwift current, is 
running towards a boundlefs ocean. Beyond this 
prefent fcene of things, above thofe fublunary 
regions, wd* are to look for what is permanent 
and ftable. The world pafTes away ; but God, 
and heaven, and virtue, continue unchangeably 
the fame. We are foon to enter into eternal 
habitations ; and into thefe, our works (hall fol« 
low us. 



JUSTICE AND MERCY. 

WE muft undoubtedly begin with being juft, 
before we attempt to be generous. At 
the fame time, he who goes no farther than bare 

juftice, 
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CHEISTIAXnT EATIOXAU 

THE doctrines <rf tbe Chriftian religion are 
rational and pure. All that it has rc\ oalcd 
concerning the perfections of God, his moral 
government and laws, the deftiiiatioa of n.an, 
and the rewards and punifliments of a hiture ftatc, 
is perfeftljr confonant to the moft enlightened 
reafon. In fome articles which tranfcci\d the 
limits of our prefent faculties, as in what rohitcs 
to theeffence of the Godhead, the fallen (latr o( 
mankind, and their redemption by Jcfus CInifl, 
its doctrines may appear myftcrious and daik. 
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Againfl: thefe the fcoiFer has oftefh dire^ed his ati 
tacks, as if whatever could not be explained by us, 
ought upon that account to be exploded as abfuid. 

It is unneceflary to enter, at prefent, on any 
particular defence of thefe doctrines, as there is 
one obfervation which, if duly weighed, is fuf- 
ficient to filence the cavils of the fcoflfcr. Is he 
not compelled to admit, that the whole fyftem 
of nature around him is full of myftery ? What 
reafon, then, had he to fuppofe, that the doc- t 
trines of revelation, proceeding from the fame 
author, were to contain no myfterious obfcurity ? 
All that is requifite for the conduft of life, both 
in nature and in religion, divine wifdom has 
jrendered obvious to all. As nature has afforded 
us fufficient information concerning what is ne- 
ceflary for our food, our accommodation, and 
our fafety ; fo religion has plainly inftrufted us 
in our duty towards God, and our neighbour. 
But as foon as we attempt to rife towards objects 
that lie beyond our immediate fphere of a£tion, 
our curiofity is checked ; and darknefs meets us 
on every fide. What the effence is of thofe ma- 
terial bodies which we fee and handle ; how a 
feed grows up into a tree ; how man is formed 
in the womb ; or how the mind a6ls upon the 
body, after it is formed ; are myfteries of which 
we can give no more account, than of the moft 

obfcure 
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obfcure and difficult parts of revelation. We are 
obliged to admit the exiftence of the fai^, though 
tile explanation of it exceeds our faculties. 

After the fame mariner, in natural religion, 
queftions arife concerning the creation of the 
World from nothing, the origin of evil under the 
government of a perfe£k Being, and the confift- 
«ncjr of human liberty with divine prefcience. 
Which are of as intricate nature, and of as dif- 
ficult folution, as any queftions in Chriftian the- 
olc^y. We may plainly fee, that we are not 
admitted into the fecrets of Providence, any 
more than into the myfteries of the Godhead. In 
dl his ways, the Almighty is a God that hideth him^ 
lelf. He maketh darknefs his pavilion. He holdeth back 
he face of his throne ; and fpreadeth a thick cloud 
tpon it. — Inftead of its being any objeftion to re- 
velation, that fome of its doftrines are myfteri- 
>us, it would be much more ftrange and unac- 
x>untable, if no fuch doftrines were found in it. 
3ad every thing in the Chriftian fyftem been per- 
'tGtXy level to our capacities, this might rather 
lave given ground to a fufpicion, of its not pro- 
reeding from God ; fmce it would have been then 
b unlike to what we find, both in the iVftcm of 
;he univerfe, and in the fyftem of natural reli- 
gion. Whereas, according as matters now flan J, 
Jic gofpel has the fame features, the fame general 
Q^ charailcr, 
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with the Other two, which are acknowledged to 
be of divine origin ; plain and comprehenfible, in 
what relates to praiSlice ', dark and myfterious, in 
what relates to fpeculation and belief. 



RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

THOUGHTLESS as the bulk of men are,, 
and attached only to objefts which they fee 
around them, this principle has never been ex- 
tinguifhed in their breafts, that to the great Pa- 
rent of the human race, the universal, though 
invifible, benefador of the world, not only inter- 
nal reverence, but external homage, is due. 
Whether he need that homage or not, is not the 
queflion. It is what, on our part, we undoubt- 
edly owe ; and the heart is, with reafon, held to 
be bafe, which ftifles the emotions of gratitude 
to a benefadtor, how independent foever he may 
be of any returns. True virtue always prompts 
a public declaration of the grateful fentiments 
which it feels; and glories in exprefling them. 
Accordingly, over all the earth, crowds of wor- 
fhippers have affembled to adore, in various 
forms, the Ruler of the world. In thefe adora- 
tions, the philofopher, the favage, and the faint, 
have equally joined. None but the cold and un- 
feeling 
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feeling can lookup to that beneficent Being, who 
is at the head of theuniverfe, without Ibme incli- 
nation to pray, or to praife. In vain, therefore, 
would the fcofFer deride what the loud voice of 
mtute demands and juftifies. He erecls himfelf 
againft the general and declared fenfe of the hu* 
man race. 



' THE SCOFFER. 

HE who treats facred things with any degree 
of levity and fcorn, is atting the part, per- 
haps without his feeing or knowing it, of a pub- 
lic enemy to fociety. He is precifely the mad-^ 
man defaibed in the book of Proverbs, who caji-m 
€th firebrands^ arrows^ and death ; and faith^ am 
J not infportf Welhall hear him, at times, com- 
. plain loudly of the undutifulnefs of children, of 
the difhonefty'of fervants, of the tumults and in- 
folence of the lower ranks ; while he himfelf is, 
in a great meafure, refponfible for the diforders 
of which he complains. By the example which 
he fets of contempt for religion, he becomes ac- 
ceflary to the manifold crimes, which that con- 
tempt occafions among others. By his fcoffing 
at facred inftitutions, he is encouraging the rab- 
ble to uproar and violence; he is emboldening 
0^2 the 
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the falfe witnefs to take the name of God ia 
vain ; he is in efFe£l, putting arms into the hands 
of the highwayman, and letting loofe the robber 
on the ftreets by night. 



THE TEMPORIZER. 

THE mere temporizer, the man of accom- 
modating principles, and inferior virtue, 
may fupport a plaufible character for a while 
among his friends and followers ; but as foon as 
the hollownefs of his principles is dete£ted, he 
finks into contempt. They who are prone to 
deride men of inflexible integrity, only betray 
the littlenefs of their minds. They ihew that 
they underftand not the fublime of virtue ; that 
they have no difcernment of the true excellence 
of man. By affefting to throw any difcourage- 
ment on purity and ftridtnefs of morals, they not 
only expofe themfelves to juft contempt, but propar 
gate fentiments very dangerous to fociety. For, if 
-wc loofen the regard due to virtue in any of its 
parts, we begin to fap the whole of it. No man, 
as it has been often faid, becomes entirely profli- 
gate at once. He deviates, ftep by ftep, from 
confcience. If the loofe cafuiftry of the fcoflPer 
were to prevail, open dilhonefty, fiilfehood, and 

trea- 
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treachery, would fpeedily grow out of thofe 
complying principles, thofe relaxations of virtue, 
which he would reprefent to be neceflary for 
every man who knows the world. 



RIDICULE. OF RELIGION. 

RELIGION and virtue, in all their forms, 
either of docSrine or of precept j of piety 
towards God, intregrity towards men, or regu- 
larity in private condu£l j are fo far from afford- 
ing any grounds of ridicule to the petulant, that 
they are entitled to our higheft veneration ; they 
are names which fhould never be mentioned, but 
with the utmoft honour. It is faid in Scripture, 
Fools make a mock atfm. They had better make a 
mock at peftilence, at war, or famine. With 
one who fhould chufe thefe public calamities for 
the fubjefl: of his fport, you would not be inclin- 
ed to aflbciate. You would fly from him, as 
wo'rfe than a fool j as a man of diftempered mind, 
frQin whom you might be in hazard of receiving 
a fudden blow. * Yet certain it is, that to the 
great Ibciety of mankind, fin is a greater cala- 
mity than either peflilence, or famine, or war. 
Thefe operate only as occafional caufes of mi- 
fcry. But the fins and vices of men, are perpe- 
tual 
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tual fcourges of the world. Impiety and injuf- 
tice, fraud and felfehood, intemperance and pro- 
fligacy, are daily producing mifchief and diforder j 
bringing ruin on individuals; tearing families 
and communities in pieces ; giving rife to a thou- 
fand tragical fcenes on this unhappy theatre. - In 
proportion as manners are vicious, mankind are 
unhappy. The perfeftion of virtue which reigns 
in the world above, is .the chief fource of the 
perfefl: bleffednefs which prevails there. 



CREATION. 

' I ^HOUGH there was a period when this 
-■" globe, with all that we fee upon it, did not 
exift, we have no reafon to think that the wif- 
doni and power of the Almighty were then with- 
out exercife or employment. Boundlefs is the 
extent of his dominion. Other globes and 
worlds, enlightened by other funs, may then 
have occupied, they ftill appear to occupy, the 
immenfe regions of fpace. Numberlefs orders 
of beings, to us unknown, people the wide ex- 
tent of the univerfe j and afford an endlefe va- 
riety of objects to the ruling care of the great 
Father of all. At length, in the courfe and pro- 
grcfs of his government, there arrived a period, 

when 
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when this earth was to be called into exiftence. 
When the fignal moment, predeftined from all 
eternity, was come; the Deity arofe in his might ; 
and with a word created the world. — What an 
jlluftrious moment was that, when, from non- 
exiftence,there fprang at once into being this migh- 
ty globe, on which fo many millions of creatures 
now dwell ?— No preparatory meafures were re- 
quired. No long circuit of means was employ- 
ed. He jpake^ and it was done : He commanded^ 
and it Jiood faft. The earth was, at firft, with- 
out form^ and void \ and darknefs was on the face of 
the deep. The Almighty furveyed the dark abyfs ; 
and fixed bounds to the feveral divifions of na- 
ture. He faid. Let there be lights and there was 
light. Then appeared the fea, and the dry land. 
The mountains rofe; and the rivers flowed. 
The fun and moon began their courfe in the 
fties. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. 
The air, the earth, and the waters, were ftored 
with their refpedlive inhabitants. At laft, man 
was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking with countenance ereft; and received 
his Creator's benediftion, as the Lord of this 
new world. The Almighty beheld his work 
when it was finilhed j and pronounced it good. 
Superior beings faw with wonder this new ac- 
^eflion to exiftence. The morning Jiars fang toge- 
ther i and all tbefons of Godjhontedforjoy, 

THE 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

THE ftikly of nature, which, for ages, has 
employed the lives of fo many learned 
men, and which is ftill fo far from being exhauft- 
ed, is no other than the ftudy of divine wifdom 
difplayed in the creation. The farther our re- 
fcarchcs are carried, more ftriking proofs of it 
every where meet us. The provilion'made for 
the conftant regularity of the univerfe, in the 
difpofition of the heavenly bodies, fa that in die 
courfe of fevcral thoufand years, nature fhould 
ever exhibit the fame ufeful and grateful variety, 
in the returns of light and darknefs, of furiimer 
and winter j and ever furnifli food and habitation 
to all the animals that people the earth ; nnuft be 
a lafting theme of wonder to every reflefting 
mind. 



GOODNESS OF THE CREATOR. 

MALIGNANT muft be the mind of that 
perfon ; with a diftorted eye he muft have 
contemplated creation, who can fufpedl, that it 
is not the production of infinite benignity and 
goodnefs. How many clear marks of benevo- 
lent 
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t intention appear every where around us; 
lat a profiifioh of beauty and ornament is 
red forth on the face of nature ? What a mag- 
cenf fpe(^acle prefented to the view of man? 
Iiat fupply contrived for his wants ? What a 
iety of objcfts fet before him, to gratify his 
fes, to employ his underftanding, to entertain 
imagination, to cheer and gladden his heart ? 
ced, the very exiftence of the univerfe is a 
iding memorial of t&e goodnefs of the Creator, 
: nothing except goodnefs, could originally 
mpt creation. The Supreme Being, felf- 
ftent and.all-fu£&cient, had no wants which 
could feek' to fupply* No new acceffion of 
city or glory was to refult to him, from crea- 
» whom he made. It was goodnefs, commu- 
iting and pouring itfelf forth, goodnefs de- 
iting to impart happinefs in all its forms, 
ich in the beginning created the heaven and 
eakth. Hence thofe innumerable orders of 
ng creatures with which the earth is peopled ; 
n the loweft clafs of fenfitive being, to the 
beft rank of reafon and intelligence. Whcre- 
r there is life, there is fome degree of happi- 
» ; there are enjoyments fuited to the different 
^ers of feeling ; and earth, and air, and wa- 
are with magnificent liberality made to teem 
h life. 

Let 
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Let thofe ftriking difplays of creating goodnefs 
call forth, on our part, refponfive love, grati- 
tude, and veneration. To this great Father of 
all exiftence and life, to Him who hath raifed 
us up to behold the light of day, and to enjojr all 
the comforts which his world prefents, let our 
hearts fend forth a perpetual hymn of praifc. 
Evening and morning let us celebrate Him, who 
maketh the morning and the evening to rejoice 
over our heads ; who openeth his hand^andfathfieth 
the defire of every living things Let us rejoice, that 
we are brought into a world, which is the pro- 
duftion of infinite goodnefs, over which a fu- 
preme intelligence prefides ; and where nothing 
hiippens, that was not planned and arranged from 
the beginning, in his decree. 



THE DISSOLUTION OF THE WORLD. 

THIS earth has been the theatre of many a 
great fpecSlacle, and many a high atchieve- 
ment. There, the wife have ruled, the mighty 
have fought, and conquerors have triumphed. Its 
furface has been covered with proud and ftately 
cities. Its temples and palaces have raifed their 
heads to the fkies. Its kings and potentates, glo- 
rying in their magnificence, have eredted pyra- 
mids, 
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xnids, conftinfted towers, founded monuments, 
which they imagined were to defy all the aflaults 
of time. Their inward thought wasy that their 

- houfes vare to continue for ever^ and their divelliug^ 
placet t9 all generatims. Its philofophers have ex- 
plored the fecrets of nature ; and flattered them- 
felves, that the feme of their difcoverles was to 
be immortal. — Alas ! all this was no more than a 

L tranfient fhew. ■ Not only t\\cfaJhion of the worlds 
j>ut Jthe world itfelf, pajfeth away. The day 
com^th, when all the glory of this world fhall 

t- be remembered, only as a dream when one awaketh. 

^ Na longer fhall the earth exhibit any of thofe 
Ycenes which now delight our eyes. The whole 
beautiful .febric is thrown down, never more to 
arife. As foon as the deftroying angel has found- 
ed the laft trumpet, the everlafting mountains 
fall ; the foundations of the world are fhaken ; the 

V beauties of nature, the decorations of art, the la- 
bours of induftry, perifh in one common flame. 
The globe itfelf {hall either return into its an- 
cient chaos, without form and void\ or, like a ftar 
fallen from the heavens, fhall be effaced from the 

- univcrfe, and its place Jhall know it no more. 



THE 
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THE NEW HEAVENS AND EARTH. 

WE contemplate ^he diffolution of the' world, 
as the* introdu£lion to a greater and no- 
' bier fyftem, in the government of God. We<f 
according to his promife^ look for new heavens and a 
new earthy wherein dwelleth righteoufn^fs. Tem- 
poral things are now to give place to things eter- 
nal. To this earthly habitation is to fuccecd the 
city of the living God. The earth had completed 
the purpofe for which it w|6 created. Jt had 
been employed as a theatre, on which the human 
generations were fucceffively to come forth, and 
to fulfil their term of trial. As long as the period 
of trial continued, much obfcurity was of courfe 
to cover the counfels of Providence. It was ap- 
pointed, that all things fhould Appear as coming 
alike to all; that the righteous fhould feem ofteA 
neglefted by Heaven, and the wicked be allowed 
externally to profper; in order that virtue; and 
piety might undergo a proper teft ; that it might 
be ihewn who were fincere adherents to confci* 
ence, and who were mere followers of fortune. 
The day which terminates the duration of the 
world, terminates all thofe feeming diforders. 
The time of trial is concluded. The final dif- 
crimination of chara<Slers is made. When the 
3 righteous 
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righteous go into everlafting happinefs, and the 
wick6d are dirmiiled into the regions of punifh* 
ment, the whole myftcry of human affairs is un- 
ravelled, and the condud of Providence is juili- 
fied to man. 

Suited to a condition of trial was the ftate and 
, form of the world, which we now inhabit. It 
was not defigned to be a manfion for innocent 
and happy fpirits ; but a dv/elling for creatures of 
fidlen nature and of mixed charadlers. Hence, 
th(^e mixtures of pleafure and pain, of diforder 
and beauty, with which it abounds. Hence, ibme 
regions of the earth, prefenting gay and pleafing 
fcenes; others, exhibiting nothing but rugged- 
Heft and deformity; the face of nature, fome- 
Cfanet brightened by a ferene atmofphere, and a 
fylendid fun ; fometimes disfigured by jarring 
elements, and overcaft with troubled fkies. But 
fiur unlike (hall be the everlafting habitations of 
the juft. Though how they are formed, or what 
obje& they contain, is not given us now to con- 
eetve, nor, in all probability would our facul- 
ties be equal to the conception ; the emblematical 
defcriptions of them in Scripture are calculated 
to excite high ideas of magnificence and glory. 
This one particular we know with certainty, that 
ihirtin dwilUtb righteoujnefs j that is, complete vir- 
tue and eternal order ; and wherever thefe are 
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found, the moft pcrfeft fources are opened of joy 
and blifs. This earth was never intended for 
more than the outer court, the porch^ through 
which the righteous were to pafs into the temple 
and fanftuary of the Divinity, fflfen thai whtcb 
is perfe^l is come^ that which is in partjhall he dom 



THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

WITH reverence we contemplate the hand of 
God in the fignal difptinfations of Provi. 
dence among men ; deciding the fate of battles ; 
raifmg up, or overthrowing empires; caiting 
down the proud, and lifting the low from the 
duih But what are fuch occurrences to the 
power and wifdom which He difplajrs in the 
higher revolutions of the univerfe 5 by his word, 
forming or diuolving worlds; at his pleafure, 
tranfplanting his creatures from one world to 
another; that he may carry on new plans of 
wifdom and goodnefs, and fill all fpace with the 
wonders of cxeation? Succeflive generations of 
men have arifen to pofTefs the earth. By turns 
they have pafTed away a^d gone into regions un- 
known. Us he hath raifed up, to occupy their 
iQOVfx. W/e too fliait ihortly diiappcar. But 

human 
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ttiman exiftence never periflies. Life only 
changes its form, and is renewed. Creation is 
ever filling, but never full. When the whole 
intended courfe of the generations of men fhall 
be fihiihed, then, as a fhepherd leads his flock 
from one pafture to another, fo the great Creator 
leads forth the fouls which he has made into* 
new and prepared abodes of life. They go fronx 
this earth to a new earth, and new heavens ; and 
ftill they remove only from one province of tha 
divine dominion to another, Amidft all thofe 
changes of nature, the great Rufer himfelf re- 
mains without variablenefs or Jhadozv of turning. 
To him, thefe fu':ceffive revolutions of being 
are but as yejterday when it is pa/i. From his eter- 
nal throne be beholds worlds rifing and paiSng 
away ; meafures out, to the creatures who inha- 
bit them, .powers and faculties fuited to their 
Ifate ; and diftributes among them rewards and 
puniihmente, proportioned to their adlions. — • 
■What an aftonifhing view do Tueh meditations 
afford of the kingdom of God ; infinite iri its ex« 
tent J everlafting in its duration; exhibiting, in 
every period, the reign of perfect rightcoufr.els 
and wifdom ! 



Ri IN^C- 
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INACTIVITY. 

PERSONS in eafy circumftances, who aie 
not engaged in any of the laborious occU|»* 
tions of the world, and who are, at the fame 
tHne, without energy of mind to call them forth 
into any other line of adive exertion, have ofien 
fo many vacant hours, and are fb much at a loft 
how to fill up their time, that their fpirits uttcdf 
fmk; they become burdenfome to themfelve% 
and to every one around them ; and drag with 
pain the load of exiflence. What a convincing 
proof is hereby aJFordcd, that man was dcfigneJ 
by his Creator to be an a<3ive being, whofe hap- 
pincfs is to be found not mereljr in^ reft„ but Hi 
occupation and purfuit ? The idle are doomed to 
fufFer the natural puniihment of their inaAivitj 
and folly s and for their complaints of the tir^ 
fomenefs of life there is no remedy but to awake 
from the dream of floth, and to fill up with pto- 
per employment the miferable vacancies of their 
days. Let them fludy to become ufeful to the 
world, and they (hall foon become lefs burden- 
fome to themfelves. They fhall begin to enjoy 
cxiftence, and fhall reap the rewards which Pro- 
vidence has annexed to virtuous adivity. 



CHA- 
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CHARITY 

CONSISTS: not in fpeoJative ideas of gene- 
ral benevolence floating in the head, and 
leaving the heart, as fpeculations too often do, 
untouched and coid. Neither is it confined to 
that indolent good-nature, which makes us refl 
(atisfied with being free from inveterate malice, 
or ill-will to our fellow-creatures, without 
prompting us to be of fervlce to any. True 
charity is an aftive principle. It is not properly 
a fingle virtue -, but a difpofit^on refiding in the 
heart, as a fountain whence all the virtues of be- 
nignity, candour, forbearance, generoiity, com- 
pai&on, and liberality flow, as fo many native 
ftreams. From general go&d-will' to all, it' ex-* 
tends its influence particularly to thofe with 
whom we ftand in neareft connexion, and wha 
are directly within the fpherc of our good of- 
fices. From the country or community to which 
we belong, it defcends to the fmaller afTociations 
of neighbourhood, relations, and friends; and 
fpreads itfelf over the whole circle of focial and 
domeftic life. 

[Charity is the comforter of the afHiclcd, the 
protestor of the opprefTed, the reconciler of dif- 
ferences, the interceflbr for offenders^ It is 
R3 f^Uh.. 
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faithfulnefs in the friend, public fpirit ift.theiSia* 
giftrate, equity and paitienice in the judg«, mode- 
ration in the fovereign, and Joyalty Jn tt^fyb- 
je£^. In parents it, is carC;.and{ atton^M ;. ia 
children it, is reverertoe and Aibmifiom> la t 
word) it is the foul of fecial liib^ Xtis tha fiin 
that enlivens and cheers the abodet erf* oien*.. It 
is Uia the dew of Hermon^ fays the Pfalmift, md 
the dew that, defcendeth en the mountains ef Zum^ 
where the Lerd cermnanded the bkjjingy even life for 
evernrnreJ)^ 



FAITH. 

FAITH, when pure and genuine, fupplies to 
every part of virtue, and in particular to the 
Tirtue of charity, many motives and af&ftances, 
of which the luibellever is deftitute. He who 
ads from faith, a^'upon the high principle off 
regard to the God who- hath msde him, ^d to 
the Saviour who redeems him; which will often 
Simulate him to his duty wbch other principles 
of benevolence become faint and languid, or are 
crolTed by oppofite inter eft$. When he confiders 
himfelf aspurfuiog the approbation of that Divine 
Being, fsdm whom love deiieends, a facred en- 
thufi^m both prompt!, and coofecrates^ hi9 cha^ 

iltable 
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titriiie dirpo&doils* R^ardlefs of inen> or of 
hunaa reoompence, he is carried along hj a 
lu^bm impulfe. He ads with the fpirit of a 
ibUowtr. of th# Son of God, who not only has 
tqdined'kMrc^ iwt has enforced it by the exam- 
pie of laying down his life for mankind. Hence 
diaffit^ is widhrhim, not only a moral virtMy but 
a Chriftia^ grace. It acquires additional dignity 
and energy from being conneded with the hea> 
venly ftate and the heavenly inhabitants. He 
inClngles with beings of a higher order^ while he 
is difcharging his duty to his fellow-creatures on 
earthy and by joining faith and piety to good 
works, he completes the character of a Chrid- 
tian. 



NEW .YEAR. 

TN the coninieac<sment of a new yeais we are 
. entering onan'-untried, undifcovered counti^, 
where, aseacltfucceeding month^comes forward, 
new icenes may (^n i new objects may engage 
our attentbn ; changes at hoait or abroad, in 
public or in private affairs, may alter ths whole 
ftau of our fortune^ . New connexions may be 
at hand to be formed^ or old ones juft about to be 
difiblvcds perhaps we ouiy kive little more to do 

with 
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with this world, or with iny of its connexion&i 
we may be ftanding on the verge of time and 
life, and on the point of pai&ng.into a new region 
of exidence. In ibort, the profped before us is 
full of awful uncertainty. Life and death, pro* 
fperity and adverfity^ health and ficknefs, joy aiid 
trouble, lie in one undifttnguifbable mais, where 
our eye can defbry nothing through the obicurity 
that wraps them up« 



PROVIDENCE, 

THE firft view under which human affiuis 
prefent themfelves to us, is that of con« 
fufed and irregular (ucceffion. The events of the 
world feem thrown together by chance, like the 
billows of the fea, tumbling and toffing over each 
other, without rule or order. All that is appa- 
rent to us is the fluAuation of human capfice^siul 
the operation of human paffions. We fee the 
ftrife of ambit'on, and the efforts of ftratagem^' 
labouring to accomplifh their feveral purpofes 
among the focieties of men. But it is no more 
than the furface, the outiide of things that we 
behold. Higher counfels than it is in our power 
to trace, are concerned in the tranfa£lions of the 
world. '^ If we believe in God at all, as the Go- 

vernor 
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>emor of the univcrfc, we muft believe that, 
>Rridiout his providence^ nothing happens on earth* 
He oVer-niles, at his pleafure, the paflions of 
mem He bends all their defigni intofubfervfcncy 
to his decree* He makes thi wrath of man to 
prmft him \ and refirainsy in what meafure he 
thinks fky ths- rentaindir $f wrath. He brings 
forth in their courfe all the generations of nieiu 
When the time is come for their entering into 
light, they appear on the ftage ; and when the 
tiine fixed for their difmiffion arrives, he ehange$' 
tbihr c9untiHanciy and fends them away* The 
time of our appearing is now come, after our arw 
ceflors had left their placc^ and gone down to the 
daft; We are at prefent permilted to tSt our 
fort freely and without coniSraint* No violence 
b done to our inclination or choice. But a(^ 
litredly there is not a day of our life, nor an event 
in that day, but was fomfeen by God. That 
ittccefficm of occurrences, which to us is full of 
obfcurity and darknefs, is all light and order in 
bis view. He (ces from the beginning to the 
end) and brings forward every thing that hap* 
penS) in its due time and place* 



FUTU. 
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FUTURITY. 

THE moft common propenAty of mankind 
is to ftore futurity with whatever is agrees 
able to them ; efpecially in thofe periods of life 
when imagination is lively, and hope is ardent^ j 
Looking forward^ they are ready to promife I 
themfelves much from the foundations of profpe- 
rity which they have laid ; from the friendihips 
and connexions which they have fecured ; from 
the plans of conduft which they have formed* 
Alas ! how deceitful do all thefe dreams of bap* 
pmefs often prove ! While many are laying in 
iecret to their hearts. To-morrow JhaU b$ as this 
day^ and more abundantly^ we are obliged lit return 
to fey to them, Boaji not thyfelf of to^nwrrou/y for 
thou know£/l not what a day may bring forth. I 
do not mean, that in the unknown profpeft which 
lies before us, we (hould forbode to ourfelves no^ 
thing but misfortunes.^May it be the pleafure of 
Heaven that this year run on i^i a placid and 
tranquil tenor to us all ! — But this I fay, that in 
fuch forefight of futurity as we are allowed to 
take, we may reckon upon it as certain, that this 
year (hall prove to us, as many paft have proved, 
a chequered fcene of fome comforts and fome 
troubles. In what proportion one or other of 
thefe (hall prevail in it j whether when it ends, 

it 
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\ Oiall leave with us the memory of joys or of 
^'^iTows, is to be determined by him in whofe 
»tiinds eur times are. Our wifdom is, to be pre- 
pared to receive comforts with thankfuhiefs, trou- 
Wes with fortitude ; and to improve both for the 
great piiipofes of virtue and eternal life. 



LONG LIFE. 

TO enjoy long life, and fee many days, is the 
univerfal wifli ; and, as the wifh is prompt- 
ed by nature, it cannot be in itfelf unlawful. At 
the fame time, feveral circumftances concur to 
temper the cagemefs of this wifli ; and to fiiew 
us that it fhould always be formed under due fub- 
mif&on to the wifer judgment of Heaven. Who 
among us can tell whether, in wifhing for the 
continuance of many years on earth, we may not 
be only wiftitng for a prolongation of diftrefs and 
mifery?— You might live, my friends, till you 
had undergone lingering rounds of fevere pain, 
from which death would have proved a feafonable 
delrverance. You might live till your breafts 
were pierced with many a wound, from public 
calamities or private forrows. You might live 
till you beheld the death of all whom you had 
loved s till you furvived all thofc who love you $ 
I \n!U. 
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till you were left as defolate ftrangers on earth^^ 
in the midft of a new race, who neither knew 
you, nor cared for you, but who wiihed you oflF 
the ftage.— Of a nature fo ambiguous are all the 
profpeSs which life fets before us^ that in every 
wifh we form, relating to them, much reaiba 
we have to be fatisfied that bur times are in th& 
hands of God, rather than our own. 



CONSOLATION. 

THE life of man on earth is doomed to be 
clouded with various evils« Throughout 
all ranks the ^Bi£ked form a confiderable propor* 
tion of the human i^ace ; and even they who have 
a title to be called proiperous, are always, in 
fome periods of their life, obliged to drink from 
the cup of bitternefe. The Chriftian religion is 
particularly entitled to our regard, by accommo* 
dating itfelf with great tendernefe to this dif* 
trefled condition of mankind. ■ It is not to be 
confidered as merely an authoritative fyftem of 
precepts. The fame voice which enjoins our 
duty, utters the words of confolation. The go£> 
pel deferves to be held a diQ)en£ition of relief to 
mankind under both the. temporal and Spiritual 
diflreiles of their ftate. 

COM- 
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COMFORT TO THE PENITENT, 

CHRIST affords reft to the difturbed mind 
that labours under apprehenfions and fears 
of guilt. LfCt thofe who fuffer diftrefs of this 
nature come to Chrj/ij with contrition and repent- 
ance, and they ihall regain quietnefs and peace. 
Foolifli and guilty they have been, and juftly lie 
under dread of punifhment j but the penitent for- 
row which they now feel implies their difpofi- 
tion to be changed. It implies, as far as it is 
genuine, that, fenfible of their folly, they now 
defire to become good and wife ; and iare deter- 
mined for the future to hold a virtuous courfe, 
could they .only hope to obtain pardon for the 
paft. In this fituation of mind, let them hot be 
caft down and defpair. Chrift has brought with 
him from heaven the olive-branch. He carries 
in his hand the fignal of forgivenefs. Infufficient 
though our own repentance be, to procure par- 
don from Heaven, we are informed, that an all- 
fufficient atonement has been made by Chrift. 
Neither the number nor the atrocity of offences 
excludes from forgivenefs, the penitent who re- 
turns to his duty. To all who come under this 
defcription, the offer of mercy extends, without 
exception. 

S TVi- 
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This difcovery of divine government,' afford- 
ed by the Gofpel, is perfedly calculated to fcat- 
ter the gloom which had overcaft the defponding 
heart. The atmofphere clears up on every fide; 
and is illuminated by. cheering rays of celeftial 
mercy. Not only is hope given to the penitent^ 
but it is rendered fmful not to indulge that hope. 
We are npt only allowed and encouraged, but we 
are commanded to truft in the divine clemency. 
We are commanded to believe that none who come 
unto Chriji he will in any wife caji out. Such is the 
relief which the religion of Chrift brings to them 
who labour and are heavy laden under the impref- 
fions of guilt and divine difpleafure. 



COMFORT IN AFFLICTION. 

WHILE bad men trace, in the calamities 
with which they are vifited, the hand of 
an offended Sovereign, Chriftians are taught to 
view them as the well-intended chaftifements of 
a merciful Father. They hear amidft them, that 
ftill voice which a good confcience brings to their 
ear : Fear noty for I am with thee,; be not difmayed^ 
for I am thy God, They apply to themfelves. the 
comfortable promifes with which the Gofpel 
abounds. They difcover in thefe the happy iffue 

decreed 
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decreed totlicxr tro8ii4e? ; ani ^rn^h vir: pzr-^AC? 
till ProTidcncc iiall ba« 



and good dcfig^s. In tic rnsEi t::r?e, ciT^oo:^ 
opens to diem its hkS^ md 1k#> iLriir.^-T : tbti 
ianduarj in wbidi the wosindsd bear: is hcijei, 
and the wcaiy mind is 2X rc£: ; -srfjcre the cires 
of the ^jTorld arc forgotten, wber^ its n2n2:i!rs are 
hufhed, and its miicries ^rappezr ; vbcre greater 
objects open to oar view xiiin vrhzz the Trend 
prefents ; where a more I'ercac &t fhir.e?, 2^ J a 
fweeter and calmer iigbt hca!ns on the aniiclei 
heart. In tboie moments of devotior!, a pious 
man, pouring out his wants 2nd ferrous to an 
Almighty Supporter, feels thar he is not le*"t fo^ 
litary and forfaken in a vale of woe. Goi is 
-with him ; Chrift and the Holy Ghoft are with 
him 5 ^nd, though he (hould be bereaved of every 
earthly friend, he can look up in heaven to a 
Friend who will never die. 

To thefe prefent confolations, the religion of 
Chrift adds the joyful profpeft of that future ftate, 
where eternal r/// retnatneth for thf people of Gotu 
This life they are taught to confider as only the 
houfe of their pilgrimage ; the temporary maufioii K^i 
painful though necefTary difclpline. But let them 
endure for a little, and the pilgrimage (hall ciul, 
the difcipline (hall be finiflied ; and all the vir- 
tuous be aflembled in thnfe blifsful regions which 
S 2 aie 
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are prepared for their reward. Sudi a profpcft':^ 
ciieers the darkefl hours of life ; and affords a re^ 
medy to every trouble. Thefufferings of this pr^^ 
ftnt time are mi worthy to be compared with the 
glory zvhich Jhall he revealed. They appear, in 
this comparative view, as no more than adiftrcf- 
fing dream of the night, from which one awakes 
into health, and light, and joy. 



PRACTICAL ATHEISM. 

AS foon as the fenfe of a Supreme Being is 
loft, the great check is taken ofF, which 
keeps under reftraint the paffions of men. Mean 
defires, and low pleaiiires, take place of the 
greater and nobler fentiments which reafon and 
religion infpire. Amidft the tumult of the wine 
and thefecj/}^ all proper views of human life are 
forgotten. The duties which, as men, they 
have to perform, the part they have toa6l in the 
world, and the diftrefles to which they are cx- 
pofing themfelves, are banifhed from their 
thoughts. To morrow Jhall be as this day^ and 
more abundantly^ is the only voice. Inflamed by 
fociety, and circulated from one loofe companion 
to another, the fpirit of riot grows and fwclls, 
till it ends in brutal excefs« 

Nou- 
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NourHhed by repetition and habit, thefe difor- 
ders grow up among too many, to become the 
bufinefs and occupation of life. By thefe unfor- 
tunate votaries of pleafure, they are accounted' 
eilential to happinefs. Life appears to ftagnatc 
without them. Having no refource within 
themfelves, their fpirits fink, and their very be- 
ing feems annihilated, till the return of their fa- 
vourite pleafures awaken within them/ome tran- 
fient fparkles of joy. — Idlenefs, ealb, and pro- 
fperity, have too natural a tendency to generate 
the follies and vices now defcribed. Bccaufe they 
have no changes^ faid the Pfalmift, therefore they 
fear not God. 



SENSE OJF THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 

A PREVAILING fehfe of God on the mind 
is to be ever held the fureft^guard of inno- 
cence and virtue, amidft the allurements of plea* 
fure. It is the falutary mixture which muft be 
infufed into the cup of joy, in order to render it 
iafe and innoxious. 

This fenfe of God fliould lead us, in the lan- 
guage of the prophet, to regard the work of the 
Lordy and to conftder the operation of his humh \ 
S 3 which 
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which expreffions may be underftood as requiring 
us to have God upon our thoughts under two 
views ; to regard bis work^ as the Author of ns^ 
ture ; and to conftder the operation of bis bands^ as 
the Governor of the world. 



THE GOD OF NATURE. 

LIFT your view to that immenfe arch a 
heaven which encompaffes you above. Be* 
hold the fun in all his fplendor rolling over your 
head by day ; and the moon, by night, in mild 
and ferene majefty, furrounded with that hoft of 
ftars which prefent to your imagination an innu- 
merable multitude of worlds. Liften to the 
awful voice of thunder — Liften to the roar 
of the tempeft and the ocean. Survey the won- 
ders that fill the earth which you inhabit. Con- 
template a fteady and powerful Hand, hrifiging 
round fpring and fummer, autumn and wintcfj ift 
regular courfe ; decorating this earth wJth innu* 
merable beauties, diverfifying it with innumer- 
able inhabitants' pouring forth comforts on all 
that live ; and, at the fame time, overawing the 
nations with the violence of the elements, when 
it pleafes the Creator to let them fbrth.-p-After 
you have viewed yourfclves as furrounded with 
fuch a fccne of wonders— after you have beheld 

on 
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«n every hand, fuch an aftonifhing difplay of 
majefty united with wifdom and goodnefs— are 
jfou not feized with folemn and ferious awe ? Is 
there not fomething which whifpers you within, 
diat to this great Creator reverence and homage 
are due by all the rational beings whom he has 
made? Admitted to be fpeftators of his works, 
placed in the midft of fo many great and intereft- 
ing objeds, can you believe that you were 
brought hither for no purpofe, but to immerfe 
yourfelves in grofs and brutal, or, at beft, in 
trifling pleafures 5 loft to all fenfe of the wonders 
you behold; loft to all. reverence of that God 
who gave you being, and who has eredled this 
amazing fabric of nature, on which you look 
only with ftupid and unmeaning eyes? — No: 
Let the fcenes which you behold prompt correC- 
pondent feelings. Let them awaken you froni 
the degrading intoxication of licentioufnefs, into 
nobler emotions* Every objeft which you view 
in nature, whether great or fmall, ferves to in- 
ttruA you. The ftar and the infeft, the fiery 
meteor and the flower of fpring, the verdant field 
and the lofty mountain, all exhibit a Supreme 
Bower, before which you ought to tremble and 
adore; all preach the doftrine, all in^ire the 
ijpirit, of devotion ^nd reverence. Regardingy 
then, the work of the Lord^ let rifing emotions 
of awe and gratitude call forth from your fouls 

fuch 
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fuch fentiments as thefe : — " Lord, wherever - 
*' am, and whatever I enjoy, may I never forg^r^ i 
" thee, as the Author of nature ! May I nevc^r 
" forget that I am thy creature and thy fubjeft / 
" In this magnificent temple of the univcrfe, 
" where thou haft placed me, may I ever be thy 
*' faithful worlhlpper, and may the reverence 
" and the fear of God be the firft fentiments of 
" my heart !" 



LAWFUL PLEASURE. 

HUMAN life is full of troubles. We are 
all tempted to alleviate them as much as 
we can, by freely enjoying the ^leafurable mo- 
ments which Providence thinks fit to allow us. 
Enjoy them we may; But, if .we would enjoy 
them fafely, and enjoy them long, let us temper 
them with the fear of God. As foon as this is 
forgotten and obliterated, the found of the harp 
and the viol is changed into the fignal of death. ' 
The ferpent comes forth from the rofes where it 
had lain in ambufh, and gives ,the fatal fting. 
Pleafure^in moderation is the cordial, in excefs it 
is the bane, of life. 



I 
3 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF HAPPINESS. 

LI#L happinefs afliiredly dwells with God. 
Th^ fountain of life is juftly faid to be with 
u That Supreme and Independent Being muft 
leflarily poflefs within himfelf every principle 
beatitude ; and no caufe from without can pof- 
y zS^Sk his untroubled felicity. Among 
ated dependent beings, happinefs flows in 
tercd and feeble ftreams ; ftreams that are 
jn tinged with the blacknefs of mifery. But 
n before the throne of God iffues the river of 
y full> unmixed, and pure ; and the pleafures 
ich now in fcanty portions we are permitted 
afte, . are all derived from that fource. What- 
r gladdens the hearts of men or angels, with 
real and fatisfaflory joy, comes from Heaven. 
t a portion of the pure influence fi'/wing ft'om 
glory of tie Jimighty j a ray ijfuing from the 
htnefs of the everlajiing life. It is manifeft, 
•efore, that every approach to God muft be 
approach to felicity : and that the enjoyment 
lis immediate prefence muft be its confumma- 



GOD 
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GOD IS LIGHT. 



THE revelation of his prefence infers, of 
courfe, a complete diffufion of light and 
knowledge among all who partake of that pre- 
fence. This unqueftionably forms a primary in- 
gredient of happinefs. Ignorance, or the want 
of light, is the fource of all our prefent mifcon- 
du(Sl, and all our misfortunes. Th& heart of 
man is dark ; and in the darknefs of his heart is 
the feat of his corruption. He is unable to dif- 
cern what is truly good. Perpetually employed 
in fearch of happinefs, he is perpetually mifled 
by falfe appearances of it. The errors of his 
underftanding impofe upon his paflions ; and, in 
confequence of the wrong diredlion which his 
pailions take, he is betrayed into a thoufand dif« 
orders. But once open to him the perfcfl: fources 
of knowledge and truth ; fuppofe him placed in 
the prefence of that Goc^ who is Light \ fiippofe 
him illuminated by light derived immediately 
from the Supreme Being ; prefently all his for- 
mer errors would fly away, as mifts are difpelled 
by the rifing fun. His whole nature would be 
changed and reformed. Re£litude and virtue, 
would take entire pofieflion of his heart. An- 
gels are happier than men, becaufe they enjoy 
more enlarged knowledge and views i becaufe, 

they 
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they labour under none of our unhappy decep- 
tions; but fee the truth as it is in itfelf; fee it, as 
it is in God. Sharing the fame light which illu- 
minates them, good men, in a future flate, will 
ihare in their felicity. 

Moreover, the light that flows from the pre- 
fence of Him who is the original fource of light, 
not only banifhes miferies which were the efFedls 
of former darknefs, but alfo confers the moil ex- 
quiiitc enjoyment. The knowledge afforded us 
at prefent is imperfecSl and unfatisfaftory. Nar- 
row is the fphere within which the mind can fee 
at all} and even there it can fee only darkly as 
through a glofs. But when it fliall be enlarged 
beyond this duflcy territory,, let loofe from this 
earthly prifon, and in God's light permitted to fee 
Ughtj the moft magnificent and glorious fpedtacles 
miift open to the view of the purified fpirit.— 
What muft it be to behold the whole ftupendous 
fcene of nature unveiled, and its hidden myfteries 
difclofed ! To trace the wife and juft government 
of the Almighty, through all thofe intricacies 
which had fo long perplexed us ! To behold his 
hand conducing ten thoufand worlds, which are 
now unknown to us ; and throughout all the 
regions of boundlefs fpace, to view wifdom and 
goodnefs perpetually afting, and diverfifying its 
operations in forrn^ of endlefs variety ! Well may 

fu< 
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fuch difcoveries infpire that fong of the blefled, 
which the Apoftle John heatd As the voice (fmanj 
waters^ and as the voice of mighty thunderingSj faj* 
ingj Alleluia ! For the Lord God omnipotent reign^ 
£ih. Great and marvellous are thy works^ Lord 
God Almighty \ juji and true are thy waySy thou 
King of Saints ! 



GOD IS LOVE. 

HIS prefence muft of courfe difFufc love among 
all who are permitted to dwell in it. He 
that loveth not^ knoweth not God. He that dweOsth 
in hve^ dwelleth in Godj and God in him. Were 
man a fingle, folitary being, the full enjoyment 
of light might fuffice for his happinefs ; as the 
perfeftion of knowledge would reSify and im- 
prove to the higheft all his faculties. But, both 
here and hereafter, he is conne<fted with other 
beings. Heaven implies a fociety; and the feli- 
city of that fociety is conftituted by the perfec- 
tion of love and goodnefs, flowing from the pre- 
fence of the God of Love. 

Hence follows the entire purification of hu- 
man nature from all thofe malevolent paffions, 

which 
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which have fo long rendered our abode on earth 
the abode of mifery. We greatly deceive our- 
felves, when we charge our chief diftreffes mere- 
ly to the account of our external condition in 
the world. The worft evils of our prefent con- 
dition arife from the want of goodnefs and love ; 
from the difoirders of felfifh pafHons ; from the 
irritation which thefe occafion when working 
within ourfelves, and the diftrefs which they 
produce when breaking out upon us from others. 
Could you banifh diftruft, craft, and uncharitable- 
nefs, from the earth, and form all mankind into 
an aflembly of the juft and the benevolent ; could 
you infpire every heart with kind affecSions, and 
render every one friendly and generous to his 
neighbour ; you would banifh at once the moft 
afflictive tribe of human evils. Seldom would 
the voice of complaint be heard. All nature 
would affume a different afpedl. Cheerfulnefs 
would be feen in every countenance, Paradife 
would return. The wildernefs would fmile; 
the defart rejoice and hlojjom as the rofe, — Now fuch 
are the efFefts which the prefence of the God of 
Love mufl produce on the inhabitants above.— 
Beholding his glory ^ they are changed into the fame 
image. In that temple of eternal love, which 
his prefence has hallowed and confecrated, no found 
but the voice of harmony is ever heard 3 no ap- 
T pear- 
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pearances ever prefent themfelves but thofe of 
peace and joy. 



IDLE CURIOSITY. 

THAT idle curiofity, that inquifitive and 
meddling fpirit, which leads men to pry 
into the affairs of their neighbpurs, is reprchcn- 
iible on three accounts. 

It interrupts the order, and breaks the peace 
^f fociety. In this world we are linked together 
by many ties. We are bound by duty, and we 
are prompted by intereft, to give mutual affifb- 
ance, and to perform friendly offices to each 
other. But thofe friendly offices are perfbnned 
to moft advantage, when we avoid to inieriere 
vnneceflarily in the concerns of our neighbour. 
Every man has his own part to a£^, has his own 
intereft to confult, has aiFairs of his own to ma- 
nage, which his neighbour has no call to fcruti^ 
nize. Human life then proceeds in its moft juu- 
tural and orderly train, when every one keeps 
within the bounds of his proper province j when^ 
as long as his purfutts are fair and lawful, he is 
allowed) without diilurbance, to condudi them 
iii bis own way. 

Thk 
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tknde of bod paftoo 
is mereidOcDc^ wl 
fiub tD eag e n fa mai 
of mm ciQiKX be 1 Ibme fooJi to 

Boorifli tke mSdwity of its tbo . The idle^ 
who hxwc ao nouri of tois (on within 

tbcmfelTCSy feed th r with inquiries 

into the coodaft of their neighbours* The itw 
quifiti^e and curious are always talkative. W hat 
ihty learn, or fancj themfelves to have learnei1| 
concerning odiers, they are generally in hafte 
todinilge. A tale which the malicious havt 
invented, and the credulous have propagated i a 
raniour which, arifing among the multitudei and 
tranfinitted by one to another, has, in every ftep 
of its progress, gained frefh additions, becomes 
pi the end the foundation of confident aflertioni 
and of raih and feveie judgment. 

It is often by a fpirit of jealoufy and rivalry, 
that the refearches of fuch perfons are promptctl. 
They wifh to difcover fomething that will brlnjj 
down their neighbour's charafter, circuiuilaiUTP, 
or reputation, to the level of their own \ or timi 
will flatter them with an opinion of their own 
fupcriority, A /ecret malignity lies at the hot. 
torn of their inquiries, even though it may l>n 
T2 vcilcfl 
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veiled with the appearance of a friendly concern 
for the interefts of others, and with affeiled apo- 
logies for their failings. 

It is to 4)e farther obferved, that all imperti- 
nent curiofity about the affairs -of others tends 
greatly to dbftru<S perfonal reformations as it 
draws men's thoughts afide from what ought to 
be the chief objeft of attention, the improvement 
of their ov/n heart and life. They who are fo oflS- 
cioufly occupied about their neighbours, have 
little ieifure, and lefs inclination, to obferve theit 
own defects, or to mind their. own duty. From 
their inquifitive refearches, they find, or imagme 
they fijfd, in the behaviour of others, an apology 
for their own failings : and the fieivourite refult 
of their inquiries generally is, to reft (attsfied 
with themfelves. The condemnation which 
they pafs on the vices of their neighbours, they 
interpret to be a fentiment of virtue in them- 
felves. They become thofe hypocrites defcribcd 
by our Lord, who fee clearly the mote that, is in 
their neighbour'* s eycy while they difcern not the beam 
that is in their own^ 



TKlK 
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THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 

THE example of Chrift exhibits the great 
model on which our conduft ought to be 
formed. Examples have great influence on all. 
But ]bjr all human examples, we are in danger of 
being occadonally mifled. We are ever obliged 
to be on our guard, left the admiration of what 
is eftimable betray us into a refemblancc of what 
is blcmiflbed and .faulty. For the moft pcrfcs.^1 
liuman charafters, in the midft of their brightncfs 
and beauty, are always marked with fome of 
thofe dark fpots which ftain the nature of man. 
But our Lord poffeffed all the virtues of the 
greateft and beft men, without partaking 
any of their defecfts. In him, all was light 
without a (hade, and beauty without a ftain.— 
At the fame time, his example is attended with 
diis fingular advantage, of being more accom- 
Bodated than any other to general imitation. It 
VIS diftinguifhed by no unnatural aufterities, no 
ASted fingularities ; but exhibits the plain and 
imple tenor of all thofe virtues for which we 
knre moft frequent occafion in ordinary life. In 
•ricr to render it of more univerfal benefit, our 
I fixed his refidence in no particular place ; 
T3 he 
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be tied liimfelf down to no particular calling or 
way of living; but gives us the opportunity of 
viewing his behaviour, in that variety of lights 
which equally and indifferently regard all man- 
kind. His life was divided between the retired 
and the aftive ftate. Devotion and bufinefs 
equally fhared it. In the difcharge of that high 
office with which he was veiled, we behold the 
perfeft model of a public charafter ; and we be- 
hold the moft beautiful example of private life, 
when we contemplate him among his difciples, 
as a father in the midfi of his family. — By fuch 
means he has exhibited before us fpecimens of 
every kind of virtue ; and to all ranks and 
claffes of men has afforded a pattern after which 
they may copy. Hardly is there any emergency 
which can occur in life, but from fome incident 
in our Saviour's conduft, from fome feature dif- 
played in his charafter, we are enabled to fay 
to ourfelves, " Thus Chrifl would have fpoken, 
*' thus he would have afted, thus he would have 
** fufFered, if he had bc€n circumflanced as wc 
" are now." 



MYS- 
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MYSTERIES OF FHOTIDZKCE. 

THE monarcbf of the cnirsrfc is a z^^st 
and complicated ijficni- It cos^preber. ds 
numberlefs genenstkxss of nsos, wbo 2rc brought 
forth to ad their parts for parpaies ur^kDown to 
us. It includes two worlds at once ; the wcrli 
that now is, and which ts onlj a fmai] portion of 
exiftence ; and a world that is to coise, which 
endures for ercmity. To us, no more than the 
beginnings of things are vifiblc. We fee only 
Tome broken parts of a great whole. We trace 
but a few links of that chain of being, which, 
by fecret connexions, binds together the prefent 
and the future. Such knowledge is afibrded us as 
is fufficient for fupplying the exigencies and wants 
of our prefent ftate ; but it does no more. Peep- 
ing abroad from a dark corner of the univerfei 
wc attempt in vain to explore the counfels that 
govern the world. It is an attempt to found an 
unfathomable deep with a fcanty line; and with 
a feeble wing to afcend above the ftars. In any 
complicated work, even of human art, it is 
found neceflary to be acquainted with the defign 
of the whole, in order to judge of the fitnefs of 
its parts. In a fcheme fo complex as the admi- 
niftration of the world, where all the parts refer 
to one another} and where what is feen is often fub- 

ordi- 
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ordinate to what is invifible, how is it poffiblebut 
our judgments muft be often erroneous, and our 
complaints ill-founded ? If a peafant oi* a cottager 
be incapable of judging of the government of i 
mighty empire, is it furprifmg that we fhould be 
at a lofs concerning the condudl of the Almighty 
towards his creatures ? 



USES OF THE OBSCURITY OF 
PROVIDENCJE. 

COMPLETE information refpefling the 
ways of God, not only was not to be ex- 
pefted here ; but, moreover, that it would have 
been hurtful, if granted to us in our prefent ftate. 
It would have proved inconfiftent with diat ftate 5 
with the aftions which we have to perform in it, 
and the duties we have to fulfil. It would in* 
deed have overthrown the whole defign of "our 
being placed in this world. We are placed here 
under the trial of our virtue. Ignorance of the 
events that are ordained to befal us, ignorance 
of the plans and the decrees of Heaven, enter 
neceffarily into a ftate of trial. In order to ex- 
ercife both our intelleftual and moral powers, and 
to carry them forward to improvement, we muft 
be left to find our way in the midft of difficulties 
3 and 
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and doubts, of hardfhips and fuSerings. We 
muft be taught to aft our part with conftancy, 
though the reward of our con (fancy be diftant. 
We muft learn to bear with patience whatever 
our Creator judges proper to lay upon us, though 
we fee not the reafon of the hardlhips he inflicts. 
If we were let into the fecret of the whole plan 
pf Providence ; if the juftice of Heaven were, in 
every ftep of its procedure, made manifeft to our 
view, man would no longer be the creature he 
now is, nor would his prefent ftate anfwer any 
purpofe of difcipline or trial. 

Myftery and darknefs, therefore, muft of ne« 
ceffity now take place in the courfe of things* 
Our prefent ftate can be no other than a ftate of 
twilight or dawn, where dubious forms ftiall often 
' prefent themfelves to us, and where we (ball find 
ourfelves in a middle condition between complete 
light and total darknefs. Had we enjoyed no 
evidence of a juft Judge ruling the -earth, and of 
his providence interpoftng in our affairs, virtue 
would have been altogether deprived of its en- 
couragement and fupport. Had the evidence, on 
the other hand, been fo ftrong as to place the 
Hand of the Almighty conftantly before our eyes, 
the intention of our prefent exiftence would have 
been defeated, and no trial of virtue have re- 
mained. Inftead, therefore, of complaining of 

the 
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the obfcurity which at prefent covers the conduA 
of Providence, we fee that, on the whole^ we 
have reafon to fubmit and adore. 



DARK PROVIDENCES ILLUSTRATED. 

TT often happens that the confequences of 
things throw light on the defigns of God> 
The hiftory of Providence, in proportion as it 
advances, difembroils itfelf. Thus, in the pulv 
lie aftairs of the world, it has been frequently 
feen, that from the moft unpromiflng caufes im-' 
portant and beneficent efFe&s have, in the fequel^ 
arifen. In our own country, at one period, the 
violent paffions of a prince gave beginning to the 
Reformation. At another period, arbitrary at« 
tempts againft religion and liberty occaiioned 
that happy Revolution which has formed the ' 
asra of national profperity. In many inftanceSy 
the wrath of man has been made to praifs God. 
Thofe wars and commotions that fhake the mo- 
ral world have anfwered fimilar purpofes with 
tempefts in the natural world, of purging the 
air from noxious vapours, and reftoring it to a 
temperature more found and wholefome. From 
the midft of confufion, order has been made to 
fpring; and from temporary mifchiefs, lading 

advan* 
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advantages to arife.— In all cafes of this nature^ 
with which facred and civil hiftory abounds, fe** 
cret defigns of Heaven were going on, which 
were unfolded in the end. The wheel was al- 
ways in motion. The hand^ of the clock was 
advancing with unperceived progrefs, till the mo* 
ment cam&of its ftriking the appointed hour. 

In like manner, with refpefl: to individuals, 
there is often a hereafter in the courfe of their 
lives, which difclofes and juftifies the ways of 
God. Not to mention the good efFefts which 
misfortunes are found to produce on the minds of 
men, by checking their vices, and corredHng their 
errors, innumerable exemplifications can be given, 
of misfortunes paving their way to future ad* 
yancement in the world. Confider only in how 
diflfcrent a light the Patriarch Jofeph would view 
the events of his life after he had feen in what 
they had terminated, from the light in which he 
iaw them, when led away by the Ilhmaelites as 
a flave, or when thrown by Potiphar into the 
Egjrptian prifon. We murmur againft Provi* 
idence, juft as the impetuous youth frets againft 
his inftru£lors and tutors, who are keeping him 
under a ftri£t, and as he thinks a needlefs, difci- 
pline. He knows not that, by their inftruftion 
and difeipline, they are laying the foundation of 
his future fortunes* What may juftly be faid to 

hlctv 
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him by his tutors and inftrudlors, is equally ap- 
plicable to us all under our prefent ftate of educa- 
tion i IVhat I do^ thou knowejl not now^ but thou 
jhalt know hereafter. 



THE SLAVERY OF VICE. 

VICE is inconfiftent with liberty, as it de- 
prives fmners of the power of free choic&i 
by bringing them under the dominion of paffioi^^ 
and habits. Religion and virtue addrefs theiiCV' 
felves to reafon. They call us to look round ^^'^ 
every fide j to think well of the confequences ^^ 
our aftions j and, before we take any ftep of i^:"^ 
portance, to compare the good with the evil tlr^^^ 
may enfue from it. He, therefore, who follo-^'^ 
their dictates, afts the part of a man who fre^Jy 
confults, and choofes, for his own intereft. 3 ^t 
vice can make no pretenfions of this kind. Jt 
awaits not the teft of deliberate comparifon ztid 
choice ; but overpowers us at once by fome ftrii- 
ing impreflion of prefent advantage or enjoyment. 
It hurries us with the violence of paffion ; cap- 
tivates us by the allurements of pleafure; or 
dazzles us by the glare of riches. The finner 
yields to the impulfe, merely iJecaufe he cannot 
refifl it. Reafon remonftr^tess confi^ience en- 
deavours 
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deavours to check him ; but all in vain. Having 
on^e allowed feme ftrong paiEon to gain the af- 
cendant, he has thrown himfelf into the middle 
of a torrent, againft which he may fometimes 
fidntly ftruggle, but the impetuofity of the ftream 
bears him along. In this fituation he is fo far 
from being free, that he is not matter of himfelf. 
He does not go, but is driven 5 tofled, agitated, 
and impelled ; paffive, like a ihip to the violence 
of the waves. 

After paffion has for a while exercifed its ty- 
rannical fway, its vehemence may by degrees 
fubfide. But when, by long indulgence, it has 
eftabliflied habits of gratification, the finner*s 
bondage becomes then more confirmed, and more 
miferable. How many flaves do we fee in the 
world to intemperance, and all kinds of criminal 
pleafure, merely through the influence of cuftoms 
which they had allowed to become fo inveterate 
that it was not in their power to alter them ? Are 
diey not often reduced to a condition fo wretched, 
that when their licentious pleafures have become 
utterly infipid, they are ftill forced to continue 
them, folely becaufe they cannot refrain ; not be- 
caufe the indulgence gives them pleafure, but 
becaufe abiHnence would give them pain ; and 
this too, even when tbey are obliged at laft to 
condemn their habits of life, as injuring their 
U tbctuuc^ 
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fortune, impairing their conftitution, or. difgrac^ 
ing their charafter ? Vice is not of fuch a nature 
that we can fay to it, Hitherto Jhalt thou come and, 
no further. No man who has once yielded up 
the government of his mind, and givea loofe 
rein to his defires and paffions, can tell now bx 
thefe may ciarry him. 



PROPRIETY OF REJLIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

TF there exift a Supreme Being, the Creator of 
the world, no confequence appears more na- 
tural and direcSl than this, that he ought to be 
worfliipped by his creatures,' with every outward 
expreflion of fubmiffion and honour. We need 
€>nly appeal to every man's heart, whether this 
be not a principle which carries along with it its 
own obligation, that to Him who is the Foun- 
tain of our life and the Father of our mercies ; to 
Him who has raifed up that beautiful ftrufture of 
the univerfe in which we dwell, and where we 
are furrounded with fo many bleffings and com- 
forts j folemn acknowledgments of gratitude 
fliould be made, praifes and prayers fbould be 
offered, and all fuitable marks of dependence on 
him be expreffed. — This obligation extends be- 
yond the filent and fecret fentiments of our hearts. 

Beildes 
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Befi^ private devotion, it naturally leads to 
aflbciations for public worfhip -, to open atul de- 
clared profeffions of refpe£t for the Deity, Whctc 
bleffings are received in cooimon, an obligation 
lies upon the community, jointly to acknowlcilgc 
them. Sincere gratitude is always of an open 
and difFuTive nature. It loves to pour itfclf forth i 
to give free vent to its emotions ; and, before 
the world, to acknowledge and honour a lictie- 
fitdtor. 



UTILITY OF RELIGIOUS WOUSHIP. 

WHEN wc furvey the general ftate of man* 
kind, we find them continually imnicrfcd 
in worldly affairs; buHed about provi'fjng the 
neceflaries of life, occupied in the p^iriuits of 
their pleafures, or e?.gerly profecuting tJie ad- 
vancement of their interefts. In fuch a fituaiioii 
of things, a fmall meafure of rcHcSion might 
convince any one, that without fome returns of 
bcred days, and fome folemn calls to public wor- 
Ihip, it were impoffible to prefer ve in the world 
any feiifc of obje&s, fo foreign to the general 
cumeot of thought, as an invifible Governor, 
and a future ftate. If it be of iniportanv:c to the 
^ and good order of fociety, that there Ihould 
U 2 yicv: 
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prevail among men the belief of One in the 
heavens, who is the protc6lor of rightcoufne/i 
and the avenger of crimes, if it be of importance 
that they be taught to look forward to a day of 
judgmeiit, when they are to be brought to 
account for their moft fecrct a6lions, and eter- 
nally rewarded or punifhed, according as their 
conduft has boen good or evil ; if fuch principles 
as thefe, I fay, be of confequencc to the public 
welfare, they certainly enforce the authority of 
public worfliip, and prove the ncceffity of reli- 
gious inAru£lion. 



ENDS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

T^HE ends for which we aflemble in the houfe 
-*• of God are two ; to worih^ God, and to 
Jiften to religious inftru(Siions. 

The public worfhip of God is the chief and 
moft facred purpofe of every religious aflembly 
.of Chrittians. Let 'it 'here be remembered, that 
it is not the uttering, or the hearing of certaift 
words, that conftitutes the worfliip of the Al- 
mighty. It is the heart that praifes or prays. 
If the heart accompany not the words that are 
fpoken or heard, we offer tbefacrifia ^ fools* By 

the 
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till inattentive thought, and the giddy and wan- 
dering eye, we profane the temple of the Lord^ 
aad turn the appearance of devotion into infult 
and mockery, ^ 

With regard to religious inftruftion, attention 
and reverence are unqueftionably due. All reli* 
gious and moral knowledge comes from God* 
It is a light from heaven, firft tranfmitted to man 
by the original conftitution of his nature, and 
;dfterwards made to (hine with fairer and fuller 
luftre by the revelation of the gofpel in Jefus 
Cbrift* Its brightnefs may fometimes be ftronger, 
and fometimes weaker, according to the mediums 
by which it is conveyed. But ftill, as far as the 
InftruAions delivered from the pulpit are illumi- 
nated by the ray from heaven, they are the truths 
of God, and ought to be received as fuch. Re« 
finements of vain philofophy, or intricate fubtil- 
tics of theological controverfy, are undoubtedly 
not entitled to fuch regard. But when the great 
principles of natural or revealed religion are dif- 
cufied i when the important do£lrines of the gof- 
pel concerning the life, and iufFerings, and death 
of our blefled Redeemer are difplayed ; or ufeful 
inftru^ons regarding the regulation of life, and 
the proper difcharge of our feveral duties, are 
the fubje^ brought into view ; it is not then 
V 3 the 
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the human fpeaker, but the divine authority, tM 
is to be regarded. 



HUMAN VICISSITUDES. 

TH'E fajhion of the world pajjeth away ^ as the 
opinions, ideas, and manners of men are 
always changing. We look in vain for a fland^ 
ard to afcertain and fix any of thefe ; in vain 
cxpeft that what has been approved and eftablifh- 
ed for a while, is always to endure. Principles 
•which were of high authority among our ancef- 
tors are now exploded. Syftems of philofophy 
which were once univerfally received, and taught 
as infallible truths, are now obliterated and for- 
gotten. Modes of living, behaving, and em- 
ploying time, the purfuits of the bufy, and the 
entertainments of the gay, have been entirely 
changed. — As one wave effaces the ridge which 
the former had made on the fand by the fea fhore, 
ib every fucceeding age obliterates the opinions 
and modes of the age which had gone before it. 

Let us only think of the changes which mif 
own ideas and opinions undergo in the progreis 
ef life. Ojie man differs not more from another, 
than the fame man varies from himfelf in dif- 
ferent 
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periods of his age, and in different 
fituadons of fortune. In youth, and in opu« 
lence, every thing appears fmiling and gay. We 
flj aton the wings of fancy ; ^d furvey beauties 
wherever we caft our eye. But let fome more 
jears have pafied over our heads, or let difap* 
pointments in the world have depreflfed our fpi- 
rits ; and what a change takes place ? The pleaf« 
ing illufions that once fhone before us ; the fplcn* 
did £ibrics that imagination had reared ; the cn-> 
chanting maze in which we once wandered with 
delight, all vaniih and are forgotten. The 
world itfelf remains the fame. But its form^ 
its appearance, and afpedV, is changed to our 
view i it%fq/hhny as to us, hath pqffed away. 



TRANSITORINESS OF LIFE. 

THE world is made up of unceafiiig rounds 
of tranfitory exiftence. Some generations 
are coming forward into being, and others haflen- 
ifig to leave it. The ftream which carries us all 
along is ever flowing with a quick current, 
though with a ftill and noifclefs courfe. 'I 'ho 
dwelling place of man is continually emptying, 
and by a frefh fucceffion of inhabitants, contimi- 
aDy filling anew* ^he memory of man pnjfitth 
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away like the femembrance of a guejl who bath 
ried but one night* 

As the life of man, confidered in its duratiofl, 
thus fleets and paflTes away, fo, during the time 
it lafts, its condition is perpetually changing. It 
affords us nothing on which we can fet up our 
reft ; no enjoyment or poffei&on which we can ca 
properly call our own. When we have begun e 
to be placed in fuch circumftances as we defiredy 
and wifh our lives to proceed in the (ame agree* w: 
able tenor, how often comes fome unexpected n 
event acrofs to difconcert all our fchemes of hap» H 
pinefs? Our health declines; our friends die; d 
our &milies are fcattered ; fomething or other i$ 
not long of occurring, to fhew us that the wheel f 
muft turn round; the fajhion of the world mv& 



M 



pafs away. i 



THE UNCHANGEABLENESS OF OOD. 

/^ OD never changes. Amidft the unceafing 
^^ viciffitude of earthly things, there remains 
at the head of the univerfe an eternal Protedor 
of virtue, whofe throne is eftahUJhed for ever 2 
With him there is no variablenefs^ neither any Jha^ 
iow of turning \ no inconftancy of purpofe^ and 

no 
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no decay of wifdom or of power. We know 
that he loved righteoufhefs from the beginning of 
days, and that he will continue to love it unal- 
terably to the laft. Forefeen by him was every 
revolution which the courfe of ages has produced. 
All the changes which happen in the ftate of na- 
ture, or the life of men, were comprehended in 
his decree. How much foever worldly things 
may change in themfelves, they are all united in 
his plan ; they conftitute one great fyftem or 
whole, of which he is the Author 5 and which, 
Sit its final completion, fhall appear to be perfedt. 
His dominion holds together, in a continued 
chain, the fucceiSve variety of human events ; 
gives ftability to things that in themfelves are 
fludhiating^ gives conftancy even to t\^ fajhton 
of the world while it is pajjing away, . Wherefore, 
though all things change on earth, and we our- 
felves be involved in the general mutability, yet 
as long as, with truft and hope, we look up to 
the Supreme Being, we reft on the rock of agesj 
and are fafe amidft every change. We poffefs a 
fortrefs to which we can have recourfe in all 
dangers; a refuge under all ftormsj a dwelling 
f lace in all generations * 



ON 
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ON MEDITATIOk. 

REFLECTION and meditation allay the 
workings of many unquiet paffions; and 
place us at a diftancc from the tumults of the 
world. When the mind has either been ruffled 
or caft down, an intercourfe with God and 
heaven we find a fan£tuary to which we can re- 
treat. In the hours of contemplation and devo- 
tion, a good man enjoys himfelf in peace. He 
beholds nobler objefts than what worldly meri 
can behold. He aiTumes a higher charafter.— 
He liftens to the voice of nature and of God j 
and from this holy fanftuary comes forth with a 
mind fortified againft the little difturbances of the 
•world. 



TRANQUILLITY. 

TEfE three great enemies to tranquillity arc. 
Vice, Superflition, and Idlenefs: Vice^ 
which poifons and diflurbs the mind with bad 
pailionsj Superftition, which fills it with ima- 
ginary terrors ; Idlenefs, which loads it with 
tedioufnefs and difgufl. It is only by following 
the path which Eternal Wifdom has pointed out, 

that 
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that wc can arrive at the bleffed temple of Tran- 
quillity, and obtain a ftation there : By doing, 
or at leaft endeavouring to do, our duty to God 
and man; by acquiring a humble truft in the 
mercy and favour of God through Jefus Chrift ; 
by cultivating our minds, and properly employ- 
ing our time and thoughts; by governing our 
paflions and our temper ; by correcting all unrea- 
ibnable expedations from the world, and from 
men j and, in the midft of worldly bufinefs, ha- 
bituating ourfelveg to calm retreat and ferious 
recollection. By fuch means as thefe it may be 
hoped, that, through the divine blefEng, our 
days fliall flow in a ftream as unruffled as the hu- 
man ftate admits. Ithe wicked are like the troubled 
fea^ when it cannot reji. But the work of right eouf^ 
nejs is peace ; and the effeSf of righteoufnefs is quiet" 
nefs and ajfurance for ever. 



SIN THE SOURCE OF SORROW. 

SIN is the fource of all our miferies. It may 
fometimes afliime the gentler names of folly, 
irregularity, or levity ; but under whatever form 
it appears, it always imports a deviation from 
that facred.law which ought to regulate our con- 
4uCl. It is (till the root that beareth gall and worm- 
J V)ood\ 
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u'ood'y and in exaft proportion to the quantity of 
this poifonous weed, which we ourfelves have 
infufed into our cup, we muft expeft to drink the 
waters of bitternefs. Indeed, of cvctj evil which 
we now endure, of thofe evils which we look 
upon to be the appointment of Providence, as 
well as of others, fin is ultimately the caufe ; as 
it was man's revolt from God, which gave rife 
originally to thofe evils,, and which rendered 
the chalHfements we undergo, in this ftate of 
difcipline, neceflary, even for the fins of God. 
To Providence, then, let us look up with rever- 
ence. On fin let our indignation be vented; 
and, what is of more confequence, againft fin and 
all its approaches, let our utmoft caution be cm- 
ployed. As we proceed through the different 
paths of life, let us accuftom ourfelves to beware 
of fin, as the hidden fnake lurking among the 
grafs, from whofe fatal touch we muft fly in 
hafte, if we would not experience its ftittg.— 
Too many have no juft apprehenfions of this 
danger. Fools^ faid the wife man> mah a mock 
atfm. A fool indeed he muft be, who dares to 
think lightly of it. 



THE 
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THE SOURCE OF EVIL. 

BOTH good and evil come from the hand of 
God. A little refleilion may convince Usi^ 
Hxat in God's world, neither good nor evil can 
tiappen hj chance. If there were any one mo- 
tnent, in which God quitted the reins of the uni- 
tferfe, and fuffered any power to interfere with 
Ins adminiftratior, it is evident, that from th it 
moment, the meafures of his government nuill: 
become disjointed and incomplete. He who go- 
verns all things, muft govern continually, junl 
govern the leaft things as well as the grcuU'ii. 
He fieoer Jlumbers nor peps. There arc no vuiil 
fpaces, no broken plans, in his adminidnitioii ; 
nobleffings that drop upon us without his inten- 
tion; nor any crofles that vifit us, unfcnt by 
him. 

How it has come to pafs, that this life fluniM 
contain fuch a mixture of goods and evils, and 
that the mixture too fliould be of God's appoint- 
ment, gives rife to a difficult enquiry. For 
how can any thing but what is good proceed 
from the God of love ? Can darkncfs ifl'uc from 
the fource of light? or can it be any falisfat'Hon 
to the Fathtr of mercies^ to behold tiic forrows of 
creatures whom he has made? — Here there was 
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room for much perplexity, till revelation inform- 
ed us, that the mixture of evils in man's 'eftatc 
is owing to man himfelf. Had he continued as 
God originally made him, he would have receiv- 
ed nothing but good from his Creator. His apof- 
tacy and corruption opened the gates of the ta- 
bernacle of darknefs. Mifery iffued forth, and has 
ever fince purfued him. In the prefent condition 
of his nature, that miferj is partly punifliment, 
partly trial. He is become incapable of bearing 
uninterrupted profperity ; and by the mixture 
ef evils in his lot, merciful defigns are carried 
on for his improvement and reftoration. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

FRIENDSHIPS, er.rly ccntnaed, retain to 
the laft a tendernefs and warmth, feldom 
poflefied by friendfliips that are formed in the 
riper periods of life. The remembrance of an- 
cient and youthful cor.ncxions melts every human 
heart ; aiid the diflblution of them is, perhaps, 
the moftjpainful feeling to which we are expofed 
here below; — But at whatever period of life 
friendfliips are formed, as long as they continue 
fincere and affedionate, they form, undoubtedly, 
one of the greateft Weffings we can enjoy. 'By 
3 the 
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the pleafing communication of all our f^ntiments 
which they prompt, they are juftly faid to dou- 
ble our pleafures, and to divide our forrows. 
They give a brigliter funfliine to the gay inci- 
dents of life ; and they enlighten the gloom of 
its darker hours. A jaithful friend^ it is. juftly 
and beautifully faid, by one of the Apocryphal 
writers, is the medicine of life. A variety of oc- 
cafions happen, when to pour forth the heart to 
one whom we love and truft, is the chief com- 
fort, perhaps the only relief, we can enjoy. Mi- 
ferable is he who, fhut up within the narrow 
inclofure of feififli intereft, has no perfon to 
whom he can at all times,, with full confidence, 
expand his fouL 



FIDELITY. 

DESERT not your friend in danger or dif- 
trefs. Too many there are in the world, 
whofe attachment to thofe they call their friends is 
confined to the day of their profperity. As long 
as that continues, they are, or appear to be, af- 
fectionate and cordial. But as foon as their friend 
is under a cloud, they begin to withdraw, and 
to feparate their interefts from his. In friend- 
fbips.of this fort, the heart, afluredly, has never 

X2 V-^^ 
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had much concern. For the great teftof true friend-r 
fhip, is conftancy in the hour of danger, adher* 
cnce in the feafon of diftrefs. — When your friend 
is calumniated, then Ts the time openly and 
boldly to efpoule his caufe. When his fituation 
is changed, or his fortunes are falling, then is the 
time of affording prompt and zealous aid. When 
ficknefs or infirmity occafions him to be neglefted 
by others, that is the opportunity which every 
real friend will feize, of redoubling all the af- 
fe<Sionate attentions which love fuggefts. Thefe 
are the important duties^ the facred claims of 
friendjQiip^ which religion and virtue enforce on 
every worthy mind, — To fliew yourielves warm 
after this manner, in the caufe of your friend^ 
commands efteem, even from thofe who have 
perfonal intereft in opposing him. This honour* 
able zeal of ff iendfhip has, in every age, attraft« 
ed the veneration of mankind. It has confecrated 
to the lateft pofterity the names of thofe who 
have given up their fortunes, and have even ex- 
ppfed their lives, in behalf of the friends whom 
they loved ; while ignominy and difgrace have 
ever been the portion of them, who deferted their 
friends in the evil day. 



ANX. 
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AXXIETi'. 

DISTRESS not ycurfelves with 2sjclzss feirs 
about to-morrow. DLir,;;'; zV. f:'.::lt„/.e 
which goes be\'ond the bcunis of prjier.: pre- 
caution. Anxiet}', when it feizes :r.e heart, is 
a dangerous difeafe, produi^ive b-cth ofn-.uch fn, 
and much miferj. It acb 2S a orrcfive of the 
mind. It eats out cur preterit enjoyments, ar.d 
fubftitutes, in their place, nrjar.j z.z acute pain.. 



Our Saviour has inftmSed us to fah n-j t^,:urht 
for the morrow : Toe morrrjCj fays he, Jh^il: i^ h 
thought for the things ofitfelf. We fhall be better 
able to" judge of the courfe moft pr.O|>er tor us to 
hold, when events have begun to cofne forward 
in their order. Their prefence often fuggefls 
wifer counfds,'and more fuccefsful expedients, 
than it is poffible for us to contrive at a diftar.ce. 
By excefs of folicitude beforehand, we frequently 
introduce that confiifion of mind, and that hurry 
and diforder of fpirits,which bring us into the moit 
un&vourable ftate forjudging foundly. Wherefore 
affright not yourfdves with imaginary terrors. 
Anticipate not evils, which perhaps may never 
come. \Iake the beft which you can of this dav, 
in the fear of God, and in the pra<£l:ce of your 
difty \ aod^ having done {o^ leave to-morrOw to 
X 3 itfelf. 
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itfelf. Sufficient for the day^ when it comes, wiU 

be the evil thereof. 



PROCRASTINATION. 

PROCRASTINATION has, throughout 
every age, been the ruin of npiankind. Dwel- 
ling amidft endlefs projefts of what they are 
hereafter to do, they cannot fo properly be faid 
to live, as to be always about to live j and the 
future has ever been the gulph in which the pre- 
fent is fwallowed up and loft. — Hence arife many 
of thofe misfortunes which befal men in their 
worldly concerns. What might at prefent be 
arranged in their circumftances with advantage, 
being delayed to another opportunity, cannot be 
arranged at all. To-morrow being loaded with 
the concerns of to-day, in addition to its own, is 
clogged and embarraffed. Affairs, which have 
been poftponed, multiply and crowd upon one 
another ; till, at laft, they prove fo intricate and 
perplexed, and the preffure of bufinefs becomes 
fo great, that nothing is left, but to fink under 
the burden. 

Evils of the fame kind, arifing from the fame 
#aufe, overtake men in their moral and fpiritual 

interifts* 
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interefts. There are few, but who are fenfible 
of fome things in their chara<Ser and behaviour^ 
which ought to be correfted, and which, at one 
time or other, they intend to correal; fome 
headftrong pafSon, which they defign to fubdue y 
fome bad habit, which they purpofe to reform ; 
fome dangerous connexion, which they are re-, 
folved to break ofF. But the convenient feafon 
for thefe reformations is not yet come. Certain 
obftacles are in the way, which they expeft by 
and by to furmount; and therefore they go on in 
peace for the prefent, in their ufual courfes, truft- 
ing, at a future day, to begin their defigned im- 
provement. In the mean time the angel of death 
defcends > and, in the midft of their diilant plans, 
executes his commiflion, and carries them away. 
—Guard againft delufions of this kind, which 
have been fatal to fo many. — Thou art now in 
tranquillity, in health, in pofleffion of a calm 
mind. Improve thefe advantagesy for perform- 
ing all that becomes thee, as a man, and as s^ 
Chriftian ; for who can tell how long thou ihalt 
he permitted to enjoy them ? 



THE 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD/ 

THE world is a fchool wherein every vice is 
taught, and too eafily learned; Even from 
our earlieil: childhood, falfe fentiments are inftir- 
hd into our minds. We are bred up in adniira-- 
tion of the external ftiew of life. We are ac- 
cuftomcd, as foon as we can underftand any 
thing, to hear riches and honours fpoken of as 
the chief goods of men, and propofed to us as the 
obje£ls to which our future purfuits are to be di- 
rected. We fte the meafures of outward refpefl 
and deference taken from thefe alone. Religion 
and virtue are recommended to us, in a formal 
manner, by our teachers and inftrudors, but all 
improvements of the mind and heart are vifibly 
placed by the world, in an inferior rank to the 
advantages of fortune. Vices, that chance to be 
feftiionable, ^re treated as flight failings ; and co- 
loured over in common difcourfe, with thofe foft 
'arid* gentle names which exprefs no condemna- 
tion. We enter perhaps, on the world, with 
good principles, and an averfion to downright 
vice. But when, as we advance in life, we be- 
come initiated in that myftery of iniquity, which 
is called the way of the world ; when we meet 
with deceit and artifice in all ranks of men ; when 
wc bciiold iniquity authorifed by great names, 

and 
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i often rewarded with fuccefs and advance- 
:nt, our original good impre/fions too foon dc- 
^ The praftice of the multitude renders vice 
liliar to our thoughts, and gradually wears 
the abhorrence with which we once beheld it. 
e begin to think, that what is fo very general, 
tpot be highly criminal. The malignity of 
appears diminiflied, by fo many being fharers 
Jie reproach j and inftead of men's vices de- 
Sing, as they ought to do, from our good opi- 
n of the men, our attachment to the men 
»ner fg^onciikj Ud io the vknn of which thsy 



DANGER OP BAD E^^AMPLES. 

■^HE countenance which fin receives from 
• the praftice of the multitude, not only re- 
ves the reftraints which are impofed by mo- 
ly and (hame ; but, fuch is the degeneracy of 

world, that fhame is too often employed 
jnft the caufe of religion and virtue. The 
icule of the giddy and unthinking bears down 

conviftion of the fober and modeft. Againft 
ir own belief, they appear to adopt the notions 
the infidel ; and againft their own choice, they 
I in the vices of the libertine; that they may 

not 
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not be reproached as perfons of a narrow minJ^ 
and ftill enflaved to the prejudices of education. 
Intereft, too, often coincides with this weaknefs 
of difpofition, in tempting fuch perfons to follow 
the multitude. To fall in with the' prevailing 
tafte, to fuit themfelves to the paffions of the 
great, or to the humours of the lo\y, with whom 
they chance to be connected , appears the readicfl: 
way to rife in the world. Hence they are natu- 
rally led to relinquifli the ftrmnefs of an upright 
charafter for that fupple and verfable turn, which 
accommodates itfelf to the times, and affumes 
whatever appearance feems moft convenient for 
intereft. — Such are the dangers to which we are- 
expofed, in time of corruption, of following tht 
mu'titude to do evil *y dangers which require our 
moft ferbus attention and care, in order to guards 
ourfelves againft them. 



THE LIMITS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

THERE is nothing of which we- are more 
ready to complain, than of our narrow and 
confined views of nature, and of Providence, and 
of all things around us : and yet upon examina- 
tion, it will be found, that our views extend, on 
every fide, juft as far as they ought; and that, 

tO: 
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to fee and know more rl:aj. Ls aZowsi as^ inrnsul 
of bringing an j adv^mtage, -srouli proctics csmin 
mifery. — ^Wc pry, for indanc^, wich bipane-t 
curioiity, into future events. Haapilj for us, rhev 
are veiled and covered up ; and one peep behind 
that veil, were it permitted, would be fLLficient 
to poifon the whole cocnibrt ot our days, hj the 
anticipation of forrows to come. — In like manner, 
"we often wifli with eagernefs to penetrate into 
the Tecrets of nature, to look into the inviSble 
world, and to be made acquainted with the whole 
deftiny of man. Our wiih is denied 9 we are 
environed on all hands with myiiery 5 and that 
myftery is our happinefs. For were thofe great 
invifibleobje^ fiilly dilclofed, the fight of them 
would confound and overwhelm us. It would 
either totally derange our feeble faculties, or 
would engrofs our attention to fuch a degree, as 
to lay us afide from the bufinefs and concerns of 
this world. It would have the fame efFeft, as if 
we were carried away from the earth, and min- 
gled among the inhabitants of feme other planet. 
The knowledge that is allowed to us, was de- 
figned to fit us for a<Sling our part in our prcfcnt 
ftate. At the exaft point, therefore, where ufc- 
fulnefs ends, knowledge flops, and ignorance 
commences. Light fliines upon us, as long as it 
ferves to guide our path ; but forfakcs us, as Inui 
as it becomes noxious to the eye; and falui.ay 
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darknefs is appointed to clofe the fcene. — 
Thoughtlefs and ftupid muft that man be, who, 
in all this furniture of the human mind', in this 
exa(9: adjuftment of its feverat powers to the 
great purpofes of life, difcerns not the hand 
of adorable Wifdom, as well as of infinite Good* 
nefs. 



THE WISDOM OF GOD. 

WFIEN we view that immenfe ftru<9:ure of 
the univerfe in which we dwell j when 
we think of Him, whofe wifdom has planned the 
whole fyftem of being; whofe mind compre- 
hends, whofe counfels dire£t, the whole courfe of 
events, from the beginning to the end of time j by 
whom nothing is fo inconfiderable as to be over- 
looked, or fo tranflent as to be forgotten ; who 
attends to the con<!erns of the poor man in his 
cottage, while he is fleering the fun and the 
moon in their courfe through the heavens ; into 
what aftonifliment and felf-annihilation do we 
fall ! Before him all our boafted knowledge is 
ignorance, and our wifdom is folly. Wherever 
we caft our eyes on his works and ways, we find 
all things adjufted in number^ weighty andmea^ 
fure-y and after all that we can furvey, Lo ! thefe 

are 
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are but a part of his ways ; and hew fmall a />5r- 
tion is heard of him ! 

It is the* power of God, which produces among 
the multitude of men any impreffions of religion. 
When thunder roars in the heavens, or an earth* 
quake (hakes the ground, they are ftruck with 
awe, and difpofed to worfhip an invifible power. 
But fuch impreffions of the Deity areoccafional and 
tranfitory. The lading reverence of a Supreme 
Being arifes, in a well-informed mind, iFrom the 
difplay of that infinite wifdom which all the uni- 
verfe prefents. Its operations are conftantly, 
though filently, going on around us. We may 
view it in the peaceful and fedate ftate of the 
univerfe, as well as in its greateft commotions ; 
we behold it in every infe£t that moves on the 
ground, at the fame time that we admire it in the 
revolutions of the celeflial bodies. -Happy for 
lis if the contemplation fhall nourifh that temper 
'of habitual devotion, which fo well becomes 
dependent beings, and is fo intimately connedtcd 
with all virtue ! 



THE 
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THE COMPASSION OF GOD. 

/COMPASSION to the unfortunate, as it is 
^^ exerted among men, is indeed accompanied 
with certain difturbed and painful feelings, arit 
ing from fympathy with thofe whom we pity. 
But every fuch feeling we muft remove from our 
thoughts, when we afcribe an afFecSHon of this 
nature to the Deity. It is true, that, in fcrip- 
ture language, the divine compaffion is fometimes 
figured by ftrong allufions to the relenting ftrug- 
gles and paffionate meltings of the human heart. 
But we eafily perceive that fuch reprefentations 
are to be underftood with the allowances which 
figurative language requires. All that is amiable 
in compaiEon belongs to God; but all that is 
imperfcft in it muft be left to man. In the Su- 
preme Being there can be no perturbation or 
uneafinefs ; no contraft of feelings, nor fluctua- 
tion of purpofe.^ His compaffion imports a kind 
regard to the circumftances of the unhappy. But 
ft ill it is fuch a regard as fuits the perfeSion of 
the great Governor of the univerfe ; whofe be- 
nignity, undifturbed by any violent emotion, ever 
maintains the fame tranquil tenor, like the un- 
ruffled and uninterrupted ferenity of the higheft 
heavens. 



It 
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It is important to obferve, that this pity and 
compaffion of our heavenly Father extends itf<^ljf 
to our moral and fpiritual concerns, in like man- 
ner as to our natural and external diftrefTes. In 
that great difpenfation of the redemption of the 
world by his fon Jefus Chrift, he is always re- 
prefented in fcripture as moved by pity for our 
&lien and wretched eftate. The fame principle 
which leads him to regard with compaffion the 
widow and the fatherlefs, led him to look down 
with compaffion on an helplefs and forlorn race^ 
degraded from their original honour. From in- 
finite mercy he fent his Son iofeek and tofavethat 
which was hjl. Agreeable to this fpirit of com- 
paffioHi difplayed in our redemption, is the whole 
difpenfation of divine grace towards man in his 
prefent ftate of infirmity. It fpeaks continually 
the do&rine of confolation and merciful aid; 
p'aa U be fufficient for uSy andjlrength to he made 
fetfeSi in our weaknefs. 

COMPASSION. 

CAN any virtue admit of a higher recom* 
^ mendation than its being that difpofition 
under the character of which the Almighty 
choofes to be peculiarly known to us ? How can 
we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, 
•r how look up to him for comfort and grace, if 
T2 we 
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we fhew no Sowels of mercy, gentlenefs^ and 
kindnefs, to one another ?— The whole plan, in- 
deed, on which he hath formed human nature, 
~ and all the circumftances in which he hath placed 
us on earth, are plainly contrived to excite affec- 
tions of benevolence, and to enforce works of 
mercy. Not only hath he planted compafEon in 
the human breaft, as one of the ftrongeft inftin<Els 
there, but he hath fo connected us in fociety, as 
necefTarily to require that our benevolent inftinds 
fhould be brought into exercife. For it is appa- 
rent that no man, in any rank of life, even the 
higheft, is ftffficient for his own well-being. He 
can neither fupply hi» own wanify nor provide 
for his own comforts, without the co-operation 
of others. The dependence here-U mutual be- 
tween the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor. Each, in one way or other, calls on each 
for aid. All are fo linked together, as to be im* 
pelled by a thoufand motives to affift one another 
in the time of need. This is what nature, what 
fociety, wbat Providence, all fpeak with a loud 
voice J a voice which may be faid to have gone 
forth even to the ends of the earth, and to have 
been heard and underftood by the moft barbarous 
tribes of men. For among favage and unculti- 
vated nations, no lefs than among the moft 
civilized and polifhed, the energy of compaffion 
is felt, and its claims are recognifed and obeyal. 

BEAUTIES - 



BEAUTIES 

OF- 

BLAIR'S LECTURES 

OH 

RHETORIC, &c. 

OF SPEECH. 

ONE of the moft diftinguifhed privileges 
which Providence has conferred upon man- 
kind, is the power of communicating their 
thoughts to one another. Deftitute of this 
power, Reaipn would be a folitary, and, in 
Ibme meafure, an unavailing principle. Speech 
is the great inftrument by which man becomes 
beneficial to man : and it is to the intercourfe 
and tranfmiffion of thought, by means of fpeech, 
that we are chiefly indebted for the improvement 
of thought itfelf. Small are the advances which 
a fingle unafHfted individual can make towards 
perfefting any of his powers. What we call 
human reafon, is not the effort or ability of one, 
fo much as it is the refult of the reafon of many, 
arifmg from lights mutually communicated, in 
confequence of difcourfe and writing. 

Y3 OF 
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OF TASTE. 

TASTE may be defined, « The power of 
<< receiving pleafure from the beauties of 
** nature and art." The firft queftion that oc- 
curs concerning it is, whether it is to be conli* 
dered as an internal fenfe, or as an exertion of 
reafon ? Reafon is a very general term^ but if 
we underftand by it, that power of the mind 
which in fpeculative matters difcovers truth, and 
in praftical matters judges of the fitnefs of means 
to an end, I apprehend the queftion may be ea- 
fily anfwered. For nothing can be more clear, 
than that Tafte is not refolvable into any fuch 
operation of reafon. It is not merely through a 
difcovery of the underftanding, or a deduftion 
of argument, that the mind receives pleafure 
from a beautiful profpe£i or a fine poem* Such 
objefts often ftrike us intuitfvely, and make a 
ftrong impreffion, when we are unable to aiBgn 
the reafons of our being pleafed. They fome- 
times ftrike in the fame manner the philofopher 
and the peafantj.the boy and the man. Hence - 
the faculty by which we relifli fuch beauties,^ 
feems more nearly allied to a feeling of fenfe,^^^ 
than to a procefs of the underftanding : and ac- 
cordingly, from an external fenfe it has borrow — • 
cd its name i that fenfe by which we receive andi 
4. diftinguKkm^ 



diftinguifli tfec p!^a£:r» cf 3>:fi rs^ r:r- ' - ''t-r^ 
ral languages, girea t5s: t.> tze ttic: Ti£:= 'jl 
the metaphoiiczl TOffgr'rr -infiir t^i-ii iri r^-'ir 
confider it. HowcTsr. is, iii 2.I rJyecii -whlrh 
regard the opcrsdor-i cf ibt ^l^jI. :±e T-^-^-rr-.irxrg 
ufe of words is to be cir*cLllT ir^&isd, ;r :n.i5 
not be inferred frcoi w^sr i ^'1 * -a;-?, thstr Res^ 
fon is entirely excladiid Trcjci zz^ tzertlor^ o£ 
Tafte. Though Taf^r, ceror-d oricibr, be ul- 
timately fanTMded oa^ certaL-i r-aa:r2l arui irSdzo- 
tive (eniibility to bcaiirr, jet Rsaibn, as I (hall 
(hew hereafter, aflifh Tari^ in mar.v of its opc- 
rationSy and ierres to eniarge ils power. 



IMPROVEMENT OF OUR FACULTIES. 

REFLECT firft upon that great law of our 
nature, that exercife is the chief fource of 
improvement in all our faculties. This holds 
both in our bodily, and in our mental powers. 
It holds even in our external fenfes> although 
thefe be lefs the fubjecl of cultivation than any 
of our other faculties. We fee how acute the 
fenfes become in perfons whofe trade or bufinefs 
leads to nice exertions of them. Touch, for in- 
fiance, becomes infinitely more exquifite in men 
whQfe employment requires them to examine the 

polifh 
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polifh of bodies, than it is in others. They wha 
deal in microfcopical obfervations, or are accuf- 
tomed to engrave on precious ftones, acquire fur* 
prifing accuracy of fight in difcerning the mi-^ 
nuteft obje(Sls i and practice in attending to dif- 
ferent flavours and taftes of liquors, wonderfully 
improves the power of diftinguifhing them, and 
of tracing their compofition. Placing internal 
Tafte therefore on the footing of a fimple fenfe, 
it cannot be doubted that frequent exercife, and 
curious attention to its proper obje<fts, muft 
greatly heighten its power. Of this we have 
one clear proof in that part of Tafte, which is 
called an ear for mufic. Experience every day 
ihews, that nothing is more improveable. Only 
the fimpleft and plaineft compofitions are reliihed 
at firft; ufe and practice extend our pleafure; 
teach us to relifh finer melody, and by degrees 
enable us to enter into the intricate and com- 
pounded pleafures of harmony. So an eye for the 
beauties of painting is never all at once acquired. 
It is gradually formed by being converfant 
among pictures, and ftudying the works of the 
beft mafters. 

Precifely in the fssne manner, with refped to 
the beauty of compofition and difcourfe, attention 
to the moft approved models, ftudy of the beft 
authors, comparifons of lower and higher degrees 

of 
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of the fame beauties, operate towards the refine- 
tnent of Tafte* When one is only beginni'ng 
his acquaintance with works of genius, the fenti- 
• ment which attends them is obfcure and confufed. 
He cannot point out the feveral excellencies or 
blemifhes of a performance which he perufes 5 
he is ift a lofs on what to reft his judgment ; all 
that can be expected is, that he fliould tell in 
general whether he be pleafed or not. But al- 
low him more experience in works of this kind, 
and his Tafte becomes by degrees more exadl and 
enlightened. He begins to perceive not only 
.the eharadler of the whde, but the beauties mi 
defiidi of each part i and is »Me to defcribe tho 
peculiar qualities which he praifes or blame^t 
The mift is diffipated which feemed formerly to 
Jong over the obje£): ; and he can at length pro. 
mounce firmly, and without hefitation, concern** 
ing it. Thus in Tafte, confidered as mere fen,- 
fibilityi exercife opens a great fource of improve- 
ment. 



OF CRITICISM. 

TRUJE Criticifm is the application of Tafte 
and of good fenfe to the fine arts. The 
^bjc(Sl which it propofes is, to diftinguifli what 
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is beautiful and what is faulty in every perform* 
ance ; from particular inftances to afcend to ge- 
neral principles ; and fo to form rules or conclu* 
fions concerning the feveral kinds of beauty in. 
works of Genius. 

The rules of Criticifm are not formcd^by any 
indu£lion, a priori^ as it is called ; that is, they 
are not formed by a train of abftracSt reafoning^ 
independent of fa6ts and obfervations. Criticifin 
is an art founded wholly on experience; on the 
obfervation of fuch beauties as have been found ta 
pleafe mankind moft generally. For example; 
Ariftotle's rules concerning the unity of a&ion 
in dramatic and epic compofition, were not rules 
iirft difcovered by logical reafoni/ig, and then 
applied to poetry ; but they were drawn from the 
praSice of Homer and Sophocles : they were 
founded upon obferving the fuperlor pleafure 
which we receive from the relation of an adion 
which is one and entire, beyond what we receive 
from the relation of fcattered and unconnected 
fails. Such obfervations taking their rife at firft 
from feeling and experience, were found on exa- 
mination to be fo confonant to reafon, and to the 
principles of human nature, as to pafs into efta- 
blifhed rules, and to be conveniently applied for 
judging of the excellency of any performance. 

Thifc 
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nrhis is the moft natural account of the origin 
of Criticiibau 



TASTE AND GENIUS DISTINGUISHED. 

TASTE and Genius are two words frequently 
joined together j and therefore, by inaccu- 
rate thinkers, confounded. They fignify how- 
ever two quite different things. The difference 
between them can be clearly pointed out ; and it 
is of importance to remember it. Taftc confifts 
in the power of judging : Genius, in the power 
of executing. One may have a confiderable de- 
gree of Tafte in Poetry, Eloquence, or any of 
the fine arts, who has little or hardly any Genius 
for compofition or execution in any of thefe arts ; 
but Genius cannot be found without including 
Tafte alfo. Genius, therefore, deferves to be 
confidered as a higher power of the mind than 
Tafte. Genius always imports fomething in- 
ventive or creative ; which does not reft in mere 
fenfibility to beauty where it is perceived, but 
which can, moreover, produce new beauties, and 
exhibit them in fuch a manner as ftrongly to im» 
prefs the minds of others. Refined Tafte forms 
a good critic ; but Genius is farther neccffary to 
form the poet, or the orator. 
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OF GENIUS. 

r^ ENIUS is .ufe(f to fignify that talent or aptF-. 
tude which we receive from nature, for ex- 
celling, in any one thing whatever. Thus we 
fpeak of a Genius for mathematics, as well as a 
Genius for poetry ; of a Genius for war, for po^ 
litics, or for any mechanical employment. 

This talent or aptitude for excelling in fomc 
one particular, is, I have faid, what we receive 
from nature. By art and ftudy, no doubt, it may 
be greatly improved ; but by them alone it can- 
not be acquired. As Genius is a higher faculty, 
than Tafte, it is ever, according to the ufual 
frugality of nature, more limited in the fphere of 
its operations. It is not uncommon to meet with 
perfons who have an excellent tatte in feveral of 
the polite arts, fuch as mufic, poetry, painting, 
and eloquence, all together: but, to find one 
who is an excellent performer in all thefe arts, is 
much more rare ; or rather, indeed, fuch an one 
is not to be looked for. A fort of Univerfal 
Genius, or one who is equally and indifferently 
{urned towards feveral different profeffions and 
arts, is not likely to excel in any. Although 
there may be fome few exceptions, yet in general 
it holds, that when the bent of the mind is 
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wholly direded towards fome one object, cxclu- 
five, in a manaer, of others, there is the faircft 
prolpe<3 of eminence in that, whatever it be. 
The rays muft converge to a point, in order to 
glow intenfely. This remark I make, on ac- 
count of its great importance to young peoplq ; 
in leading them to examine with care, and to 
purflie with ardour, the current and pointing of 
nature towards thofe exertions of Genius in 
which they are moft likely to excel. 



OF GRANDEUR. 



I 



T is not eafy to defcribe, in words, the pre- 
cife imprefli.on which great and fublime ob- 
jeds make upon us, when we behold thefn ; but 
every one has a conception of it. It produces a 
fort of internal elevation ^and expanfion 5 it raifes 
the mind much above its ordinary ftate ; arid fills 
it with a degree of wonder and aftoniihment, 
which it cannot well exprefs. The emotion is 
certainly delightful ; but it is altogether of the 
ferious kind : a degree of awfulnefs and folem- 
nity, even approaching to feverity, commonly 
attends it when at its height; very diftinguifliablo 
from the more gay and brifk emotion raifed by 
beautiful objects. 

Z ' TK<t 
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The fimpleft form of external Grandeur ap- 
pears in the vaft and boundlefe profpedb prefent- 
ed to us by nature ; fuch as wide extended plains, 
to which the eye can fee no limits j the firma- 
ment of Heaven ; or the boundlefs expanfe of the 
Ocean. All vaftnefs produces the impreffion of 
Sublimity. It is to be remarked, however, that 
fpace, extended in length, makes not fo ftrong 
an impreffion as height or depth. Though a 
boundlefs plain be a grand objefl:, yet a high 
mountain, to which we look up, or an awful 
precipice or tower whence we look down on the 
objefts which lie below, is ftill more fo. The 
cxceffive Grandeur of the firmament arifes from 
its height, joined to its boundlefs extent; and 
that of the ocean, not from its extent alone, but 
from the perpetual motion and irrefiftible force 
of that mafs of waters. Wherever fpace is con- 
cerned, it is clear, that amplitude or greatnefs of 
extent, in one dimenfion or other, is neceflary 
to Grandeur. Remove all bounds from any ob- 
ject, and you prefently render it fublime. Hence 
infinite fpace, endlefs numbers, and eternal du- 
ration, fill the mind with great ideas. 



OF 
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OF THE SUBLIME. 

THE foundation of the Sublime in compofi- 
tion muft always be laid in the nature of 
the obje£l defcribed* Unlefs it be fuch an objeft 
SBBj.if prefented tooureyes, if exhibited to us in 
teality, would raife ideas of that elevating, that 
awful, and magnificent kind, which we call Su- 
blime J the defcription, however finely drawn, is 
not entitled to come under this clafs. This ex- 
cludes all objefts that are merely beautiful, gay, 
t>r elegant. In the next place, the objedi muft 
not only, in itfelf, be fublime, but it muft be 
fet before us in fuch a light as is moft proper to 
give us a clear and full imprefiion of it ; it muft 
be defcribed with ftrength, with concifenefs, and 
fimplicity. This depends, principally, upon the 
lively impreffion which the poet, or orator, has 
of the objeft which he exhibits ; and upon his 
being deeply afFefted, and warmed, by the fu- 
blime idea which he would convey. If his own 
feeling be languid, he can never infpire us with 
any ftrong emotion. Inftances, which are ex- 
tremely neceflary on this fubjeft, will clearly 
(hew the importance of all the requifites which 
I have juft now mentioned. 

Z2 It 
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It Is, generally fpeaking, among the moft an- 
cient authors, that we are to look for the moft 
ftriking inftances of the Sublime. I am inclined 
to think, that the early ages of the world, and 
the rude unimproved ftate of fociety, are peculi- 
arly favourable to the ftrong emotions of Subli- 
mity. The genius of men is then much turned • 
to admiration and aftonifhment. Meeting with 
many objefts, to them new and ftrahge, their 
imagination is kept glowing, and their paffions 
are often raifed to the utmoft. They think, and 
exprels themfelvcs boldly, and without reftrairtt.' 
In the prcgrefs of fociety, the genius and man-- 
ners of men undergo a change more favourable' 
to accuracy, than to ftrength or Sublimity. 



SUBLIMITY OF SCRIPTURE. 

OF all writings, ancient of modern, the Sacred 
Scriptures afford us the higheft inftances of 
the Sublime, The defcriptions of the Deity, in 
them, are wonderfully noble ; both from the 
grandeur of the objeft, and the manner of repre- 
fenting.it. What an aflemblage, for inftance, of 
awful and fublime ideas is prcfented to us, in the 
18th Pfalm, where an appearance of the Almighty 
is defcribed ? 

The 
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The inftance, given by Longinus, from Mofes, 
God faid^ let there be light \ and thtre was light ; 
belongs to the true Sublime j and the Sublimity 
of it arifes from the ftrong conception it gives, 
of an exertion of power, producing its effeil with 
the utmoft fpeed and facility. 



OF HOMER. 

HOMER is a poet, who, in all ages, and by 
all critics, has been greatly admired for 
Sublimity; and he owes much of his grandeur 
to that native and unaffefted fimplicity which • 
chara<9:erifes his manner. His defcriptions of 
hofts engaging ; the animation, the fire, and ra- 
pidity, which he throws into his battles, prefent 
to every reader of the Iliad frequent inftances of 
Sublime Writing. His introduction of the 
Gods tends often to heighten, in a high degree, 
the majefty of his warlike fcenes. Hence Lon- 
ginus beftoWs fuch high and juft commendations 
on that paflage, in the XVth book of the Iliad, 
where Neptune, when preparing to iffue forth 
into the engagement, is defcribed as fhaking the 
mountains with his fteps, and driving his chariot 
along the ocean. Minervi», arming herfelf for 
fight in the Vth book^ and Apollo, in the 
Z3 XVth, 
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XVth, leading on the Trojans, and flaftiing ter- 
ror with his iEgis on the face of the Greeks^ 
are fimilar inftances of greac Sublimity added to 
the defcription of battles, by the appearances of 
thofe celeltial beings. In the XXth book, where 
all the Gods take part in the engagement, ac- 
cording as they feverally favour either the Gre- 
cians or the Trojans, the poet's genius is fig- 
nally difplayed, and the defcription rifes into the 
moft awful magnificence. Ail nature is repre- 
fented as in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the 
heavens; Neptune ftrikes the earth with his 
Trident ; the fhips, the city, and the mountains 
fhakc; the earth trembles to its centre; Pluto 
ftarts from his throne, in dread left the fecrets 
of the infernal region fhould be laid open to th6 
view of mortals. 



QF OSSIAN. 

'^'^HE works of Offian abound with examples 
•■I- of the Sublime. The fubjsdls of which 
that author treats, and the manner in which he 
writes, are particularly favourabli& to it. He 
poflefTes all the plain and venerable manner of the 
ancient times. He deals in no fuperfluous ot 
gaudy ornaments 3 but throws forth his- images 

with 
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With a rapid concifcnefs, which enables them to 
firike the mind with the greateft force. Among 
poets of more polifhed times, we are to look for 
the graces of correct writing, for juft proportion 
of parts, and fkilfully conducted narration. In 
the midft of fmiling fcenery and pleafurable 
themes, the gay and the beautiful will appear, 
undoubtedly, to more advantage. But amidft the 
rude fcenes of nature and of fociety, fuch as Of- 
fian defcribes ; amidft rocks, and torrents, and 
whirlwinds, and battles, dwells the Sublime; 
and naturally affociates itfelf with that grave and 
folemn fpirit which diftinguifhes the Author of 
Fingal. ** As autumn*s dark ftorms pour from 
" two echoing hills, fo toward each other ap- 
•* proached the heroes. As two dark ftreams 
*** from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on 
" the plain : loud, rough, and dark, in battle, 
" met Lochlin and Inisfail ; chief mixed his 
** ftrokes with chief, and man with man. Steel 
*^ clanging founded on fteel. Helmets are cleft 
♦' on highj blood burfts, and fmokes around. 
** As the troubled noife of the ocean when roll 
*' the waves on high ; as the lalt peal of the 
*♦ thunder of heaven ; fuch is the noife of battle, 
*' The groan of the people fpread over the hills. 
♦* It was like the thunder of night, when the 
*' cloud burfts on Cona, and a thoufand ghofts 
*** ihriek at once on the hollow wind." Nev^r 
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were images of more awful Sublimity employed 
to heighten the terror of battle. 



THE USE OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

WITHOUT a genius for Figurative Lan- 
guage, none fhould attempt it. Imagi- 
nation is a power not to be acquired ; it muft be 
derived from nature. Its redundancies we may 
prune, its deviations we may correft, its fpherc 
we may enlarge ; but the faculty itfelf we can- 
not create : and all efforts towards a metaphori- 
cal ornamented Style, if we are dcftitute of the 
proper genius for it, will prove awkward and 
difgufting. Let us fatisfy ourfelves, however, 
by confidering, that without this talent, or at 
leaft with a very fmall meafure of it, we may 
both write and fpeak to advantage. Good fenfe, 
clear ideas, perfpicuity of language, and proper 
arrangement of words and thoughts, will always 
command attention, Thefe are indeed the foun- 
dations of all folid merit, both in fpeaking and 
writing. Many fubjecfts require nothing more ; 
and thofe which admit of ornament, admit it only 
as a fecondary requifite. To ftudy and to know 
our own genius well ; to follow nature j to feek 
to improve, but not to force it 5 are directions 

which 
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which cannot be too often given to thofc who 
dcfire to excel in the liberal arts. 



ENGLISH STYLE. 

"^ I 'HE reftoration of King Charles IL fccms 
-** to be the aera of the formation of our prc- 
fent Style. Lprd Clarendon was one of the fir it 
wboHaid afide thofe frequent inverfions which 
prevailed among writers of the former age. Af- 
ter him, Sir. William Temple poliihed the lan- 
guage iKU more. But the author, who, by th^ 
Hamber and reputation of his works, formed it 
more than any one into its prefent ftate, is Dry- 
den, Dryden began to write at the Reftoratiouy 
and continued long an author both in poetry ai>d 
profe. He had made the language his ftudy ; 
and though he wrote haftily, and often incorrtxfl- 
ly, and his Style is not free from faults, yet there 
is a richfwfs in his diction, a copioufncfs, ealCi 
and variety in his expreflion, which has not Iwon 
furpafled by any who have come after him. Sinco 
his time, confiderable attention has been paid to 
Purity and Elegance of Style : But it is Elegance 
rather than Strength, that forms the diftinguHh- 
ing quality of moft of the good Englilh writers. 
Some of them compofe in a more manly and ncr- 
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vous manner than others j but, whether it In 
from the genius of our language, or from whaw 
ever other caufe, it appears to me, that wc ait 
far from the ftrength of feveral of the Greek 
and Roman authors. 



DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING A GOOD 
STYLE. 

THE firft direftion which I give for this par« 
pofe, is, to ftudy clear ideas on the fubjeft 
concerning which we are to write or (peak. This 
is a dire£lion which may at firft appear to have 
fmall relation to Style. Its relation to it, how- 
ever, is extremely clofe. The foundation of all 
good Style, is good fenfe accompanied with a 
lively imagination. The Style and thoughts of 
a writer are fo intimately conneAed, that, as I 
have feveral times hinted, it is frequently hard 
to diftinguifli them. Wherever the impreffions 
of things upon our minds are faint and indiftind, 
or perplexed and confufed, our Style in treating 
of fuch things will infallibly be fo too. Where- 
as, what wc conceive clearly and feel ftrongly, 
wc fliall naturally exprefs with clearnefs and 
with ftrength. This, then, we may be aflured, 
is a capital rule as to Style, to think clofely of 

the 
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L; the fecond place, in oticx l\» t\M*\\ a kjinvsI 
Style, thr frequent pnnSlice of i\»m|s^lu»^ ^^^ h< 
difpenf^Ij ncceflar)*. Many nitr^ t\m\vnmri\ 
Stvte I have delivered 5 but no x\\\^^ wiU <u\h\> * 
the end without exercite and haluu At \\\^^ 1 i«ui> 
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be an extreme, in too great and anxioui *t (»im; 
about words. We muft not retard ilvr < '»uii«' <»l 
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thought, nor cool the heat of imagination, by 
paufing too long on every word we employ. 
There is, on certain occafions, a glow of com- 
pofition which fhould be kept up, if we hope to 
exprefs ourfelves happily, though at the expencc 
of allowing fome inadvertencies to pais. A more 
fevere examination of thefe muft be left to be the 
work of correftion. For, if the praSice of compo- 
fition be ufeful, the laborious work of correfting 
is no lefs fo ; is indeed abfolutely neceflary to our 
reaping any benefit from the habit of compofition. 
What we have written, (hould be laid by for fome 
little time, till the ardour ofcompofition.be paft, 
till the fondnefs for the expreffions we have ufed 
be worn ofF^ and the expreffions themfelves be 
forgotten 5 and then reviewing our work with a 
cool and critical eye, as if it were the perform- 
ance of another, we fhall. difcern many imper- 
feftions which at firft efcaped us. 

In the third place, with refpeft to the aiMance 
that is to be gained from the writings of others, 
it is obvious, that we ought to render ourfelves 
well acquainted with the Style of the beft authors. 
This is requifite both in order to form a juft tafte 
in Style, and to fupply us with a full ftock of 
words on every fubje6l:. In reading authors with 
a view to Style, attention fhould be given to the 
peculiarities of their different. manners. I know 
3 »• 
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ilo cx«rcife that will bg found more ufeful for 
acquiring a proper Style, than to tranflate fomc 
paflage from an eminent Engliih author into our 
own words. 

■ In the fourth place, I muft caution, at the 
feme time, againft a fervile imitation of any au- 
thor whatever. This is always dangerous. It 
hampers genius ; it is likely to produce a ftifF 
manner; and thofe who are given to clofe imi- 
tation, generally imitate an author's faults as 
well as his beauties. No man wiH ever become 
a good writer or fpeaker, who has not fome de- 
gree of confidence to follow his own genius. 
We ought to beware, in particular, of adopting 
any author's noted phrafes, or tranfcribing paf- 
fages from him* Such a habit will prove fatal 
to all genuine compofition. Infinitely better it 
is to have fomething that is our own, though of 
•moderate beauty, than to affe<ft to fhine in bor- 
rowed ornaments, which will, at laft, betray the 
fitter poverty of our genius. ^ 

In the fifth place, it is an obvious, but material 
■rule, withrefpeft to Style, that we- always ftudy 
to adapt it to the fubjedl, and alfo to the capacity 
of our hearers, if we are to fpeak in public. No- 
.thing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, 
A a which 
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which is not fuited to the occafion, and to the 
perfons to whom it is addreffed. 

In the laft place, I conclude the fubjedl with 
this admonition, that, in any cafe, and on any 
occafion, attention to Style muft not engrofs. 
Us fo much, as to detrad from a higher degree of 
attention to the thoughts :— " To your expref- 
*' fion be attentive >" fays the great Roman Cri- 
tic, " but about your matter be folicitous.** A 
direftion the more necefiary, as the prefent tafte 
of the age in writing feems to lean more to Style 
than to thought- It is much eafier to drefs up 
trivial and common fentiments with fome beauty 
of expreiEon, than to afford a fund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and ufeful thoughts. The latter re- 
quires true genius ; the former may be attained 
by induftry, with the help of very fuperficial 
parts. Hence, we find fo many writers frivo- 
louily rich in Style, but wfetchedly poor in fenti- 
ment. The public ear is now fo much accuf- 
tomed to a correal and ornamented Style, that no 
writer can, with fafety, neglect the ftudy of it. 
But he is a contemptible one, vi^hoiloes not look 
to fomething beyond it ; who does not lay the 
chief ftrefs upon his matter, and employ fuch or- 
naments of Style to recommend.it, as are manly 
pot fv)ppiih, 

RISE 
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RISE OF ORATORY. 

T N tracing tftie rife of Oratory, we need not 
attempt to go far back into the early ages of 
the world, or fearch for it among the monuments 
of Eaftern or Egyptian antiquity. In thofe ages 
there was, indeed^ an Eloquence of a certain 
kind J but it approached nearer to Poetry, than 
to what we properly call Oratory. There is 
xeafbn to believe, as I formerly fhewed, that the 
Xianguage of the firft ages was pailionate and 
metaphorical ; owing partly to the fcanty ftock 
of words, of which Speech then confided 5 and 
partly to the tinfture which Language naturajly 
takes from the favage and uncultivated ftate of 
iii^n, agitated by unreftrained paffions, anclrftruck 
by events, which to them are llrange and fur- 
prifing. In this ftate, rapture atid enthuiiafm, 
the parents of Poetry, had an ample field. But 
while the intercouri'e of men was as yet un fre- 
quent, and force and ftrength were the chief 
means employed in deciding controverfies, the 
arts of Oratory and Perfualion, of Reafoning and 
Debate, could be but little known. The firit 
empires that arofe, the Aflyrian and Egyptian, 
were of the defpoii : kind. The whole power 
was in the hands of one, or at moft of a few. 
The multitude were accuitomed to a blind re- 
Aa 2 verencci 
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verencc ; they were led, not perfuaded ; and 
none of thofe refinements of fociety, which make ' 

public ipeaking an objeft of impohance, were as 
yet introduced. 



GRECIAN ELOQUENCE. 

TT is not till the rife of the Grecian Republicsj 
-*• that we find any remarkable appearances of 
Eloquence as the art of perfuaitoh | and thefe 
gave it fuch a field as it never had before, and^ 
perhaps, has never had again fince that time« ' 

Greece was divided into a multitude of pettjr 
ftates. Thefe were governed, at firft, by kings 
who were called Tyrants ; on whofe expcrlfion 
from all thefe ftates, there fprung up a great numu 
ber of democratical governments, founded nearly 
on the fame plan, animated by the fame high 
fpirit of freedom, mutually jealous, and rivals of 
one another. 

Of thefe Grecian Republics, the moft noted^ 
by far, for Eloquence, and, indeed, for arts of 
every kind, was 'that of Athens. The Athenian^ 
were . an ingenious, quick, fprightly people; 
prailifed in bufmefs, and fliarpened by frequent 

and 
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and fadden revolutions, which happened in their 
government. The genius of their government 
was altogethei democraticai ; their legiflature 
confifted of the whole tody of the people. They 
had, indeed, a Senate of five hundred ; but in the 
general convention of the citizens, was placed 
the lailrefortj and affairs were conducted there, 
entirely by reafoning, fpeaking, and a fkilful ap- 
plication to the pafEons and interefts of a popular 
affembly. There, laws were made, peace and war 
decreed, and thence the magiftrates were chofen. 
For the higheft honours of the ftate were alike 
open to all ; nor was the meaneft tradefman ex- 
cluded from a feat in their fupreme courts. In 
•fuch a ftate. Eloquence, it is obvious, would be 
.much ftudied, as the fureft means of rifing to in- 
fluence and power j and what fort of Eloquence ? 
Not that which was brilliant merely, andfliowy, 
but that which was found, upon trial, to be moft 
effc&Mdl for convincing, interelHng, and per- 
fuading the hearers. For there, public fpeaking 
was not a mere competition for empty applaufe, 
but a ferious contention for that public leading, 
which was the great objeft both of the men of 
ambition, and the men of virtue. 

In fo enlightened and acute a nation, where the 

higheft attention was paid to every thing elegant 

in the arts, we may naturally expe^^ to find the 

A a 3 public 
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public tafte refined and judicious. Accordingly, 
it was improved to fuch a degree, that the Attic 
tafte and Attic manner have pafiei into a proverb. 
It is true, that ambitious demagogues, and cor- 
rupt orators, did fometimes dazzle and mirtead 
the people, by a fhowy but falfe Eloquence ; for 
the Athenians, with all their acutenefs, werfc 
factious and giddy, and great admirers of every 
novelty. But when fome important intereft 
drew their attention, when any great danger 
roufed them, and put their judgment to a feri- 
ous trial, they commonly ^iftinguifhed, very 
juftly, between genuine and fpurious Eloquence: 
and hence Demofthenes triumphed ove^ ail his 
opponents ; becaufe he fpoke always^ to th)e puf- 
pofe, afFefted no infignificant parade of Words, 
ufed weighty arguments, and fhewied them 
clearly where their intereft lay. I A critical 
conjunctures of the ftate, when the piiblic was 
alarmed with 'fome preifing danger, when the 
people were affembled, and proclaftiatidn was 
made by the crier, for any one to rife and deliver 
his opinion upon the prefent fituation of affair^, 
empty declamation and fophifticjil reafoni^g 
would not only have been hi fled, but refented 
and punifiied by an aflembly fo intelligent and 
accuftoprted to.bufinefs. Th^ir grtateft «>rators 
trembled on fuch occafions, ^hen they rofe to 
addrefs the people, as they khew they Were to 

be 
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be held anfweraWe for the iffue of the counfel 
. which they gave. The moft liberal endowments 
of the greateft princes never could found fuch a 
fchooi for true oratory, as was formed by the 
nature of the Athenian Republic. Eloquence 
there fprung, native and vigorous, from amidft 
the contentions of fadion and freedom, of public 
budnefs and of aSive life; and not from that re- 
tirement and fpeculation, which we are^apt fome- 
times to fancy more favourable to Eloquence 
than they are found to be. 



ROMAN ELOQUENCE. 

WHEN ^e compare together the various 
rival productions <^f Greece and Rome, 
we fhali always find this diftin<9ion obtain, thtit 
in the Greek produ^orts there is more native 
genius; in the Roman, more regularity and art. 
What the Greeks invented, the Romans polifh- 
ed J the one 1v«is the of jglnal, rough fometimes, 
and incorred^ the other, a finifiied copy. 

As the Roman govemmertt, during the repub- 
lic, Avas of the popular kind, there is no doubt 
but that, in the hands of the leading men, public 
fpeaking became -early 4m engine of -government, 

and 
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and was employed for gaining diflin£lion and 
power. But in the rude unpolifhed times of the 
State, their fpeaking was hardly of that fort that 
could be called Eloquence. Though Cicero en- 
deavours to give fome reputation to the elder 
Cato, and thofe who were his cotemporaries, 
yet he acknowledges it to have been " a rude 
'' and harfli ftrain of fpeech." It was not till 
a fliort time preceding Cicero's age, that the Ro- 
man Orators rofe into any note. Craflus and 
Antonius, two of the Speakers in the dialogue 
de Oratore, appear to have been the moft emi- 
nent, whofe different manners Cicero defcribes 
with great beauty in that dialogue, and in his 
other rhetorical works. But as none of their 
productions are extant, nor any of Hortenfius's, 
who was Cicero's cotemporary and rival at the 
bar, it is needlefs to tranfcribe from Cicero's 
writings the account which he gives of thofe 
great men, and of the charafter of their Elo- 
quence. 

The objedt in this period moft worthy to draw 
our attention, is Cicero himfelf; whofe name 
alone fuggefts every thing that is fplendid in 
. Oratory. His method is clear, and his argu- 
ments are arranged with great propriety/ 
He never attempts to move, till he has endea- 
voured to convince -, and in moving, efpecially 

the 
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the fofter paffibns, he is very fuccefsful. 'No 
man knew the power and force of words better 
than Cicero. He rolls them alono; with the 
greateft beauty and pomp ; and, in the ftru^ture 
of his fentences, is curious and exzB: to the high- 
eft degree. He is always full and flowing, never 
abrupt. Ho is a great amplifier of every fubjeft ; 
magnificent, and in his fentiments highly moral. 
His manner is on the whole diffufe, yet it is of- 
ten happily varied, and fuited to the fubje<St.— 
When a great public objeffc roufed his mind, and 
dismanded indignation and force, he departs con- 
fiderably from that loofe and declamatory manner 
to which he leans at other times, and becomes 
esbeedmgly cogent and vehement. 

■•"■■* ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ ^ 

CICERO AND DEMOSTHENES COMPARED. 

'THHE different manners of thefe two Princes 
-•• of Eloquence, and the diftinguifhing cha- 
ra£):ers of each are fo ftrongly marked in their 
"writings, that the comparifon is, in many re- 
fpc&Sj obvious and eafy. The charafter of De- 
tuofthenes is vigour and aufterity ; that of Cicero 
is gentlenefs and infinuation. In the one, you 
iind more manlinefs,in the other, more ornament. 
The one is more harib, but more fpirited and 

cog^ent ; 
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cogent ; the other, more agreeable, but withaf, 
loofer and weaker. 

It is a difadvantagc to Demofthenes, that, be- 
sides his concifenefs, which fometimes produces 
obfcurity, the language, in which he writes, is 
}efs familiar to moft of us than the Latin, and 
that we arc lefs acquainted with the Greek an- 
tiquities than we are with th^ Roman. We read 
Cicero with more eafe, and of courfe with more 
pleafure. Independent of this circumftance too, 
he is no doubt, in himfelf, a more agreeable 
writer than the other. But notwithftanding this 
advantage, I am of opimon, that were the ftate 
in danger, or fome great national intereft at ftake^ 
which drew the ferious attention of the public,, 
an Oration in the fpirit and {train of DemoCf 
thenes, would have more weight, and produce 
greater effedls than one in the Ciceronian man- 
ner. Were Demofthenes's Philippics fpoken 
in a BritiOi Affembly, in a fimilar conjunAurc of 
affairs, they would convince and perfuade at this 
day. The rapid Style, the vehement reafoning, 
the difdain, anger, n boldnefs, freedom, which 
perpetually animate them, would render their 
fuccefs infallible over any modern affembly. I 
queftion whether the fame can be faid of Cicero^is 
Orations 5 whofe Eloquence, however beautiful, 
and however well fuited to the Roman tafle, yet 

borders 
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Iwrdefs oftener on declamation, and is more re- 
mote froin the manner in which we now expedl 
to hear real bufinefs and caufes of importance 
treated. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FATHERS. 

"|N the decline of the Roman Empire, the in- 
-*• troduftion of Chriftianity gave rife to a new 
^eci^s of Eloquence, in the apologies, fermbns, 
and paftoral writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. Among the Latin Fathers, Laftantius 
and Minutius Felix are the moft remarkable for 
purity of Style ; and, in\a later age, the famous 
St, Auguftine poffeffes a confiderable fliare of 
fprightlinefs and ftrength. But none pf the Fa- 
thers afford any juft models of Eloquence. Their 
Language, as Coon as we defcend to the third or 
fourth century, becomes harfh ; and they are, in 
general, infefled with the tafte of that age, a 
love of fwoln and drained thoughts, and of the 
play of. words. Among the Greek Fathers, the 
moft diftinguifhed, by fai*, for his oratorial me- 
. fit, is St. Chryfoftome. His Language is pure ; 
his Style highly figged. He is copious, fmooth, 
and fometimes pathetic. But he retains, at the 
3 fame 
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fame time, much of that character which has 
been always attributed to Afiatic Eloquence, dif- 
fufe and redundant to a great degree, and often 
overwrought and tumid. He may be read, how- 
ever, with advantage, for the Eloquence of the 
pulpit, as being freer from ialfe oroaments than 
the Latin Fathers. 



ENGLISH AND FRENCH ELOQUENCE. 

TT feems particularly furprifing, that Great- 
** Britain fliould not have made a more cpnfpi- 
cuous figure in Eloquence than it has hitherto 
attained ; when we confider the enlightened, and, 
at the fame time, the free and bold genius of the 
country, which feems not a little to favour Ora- 
tory 5 and when we confider that, of all the polite 
nations, it alone poffefres a popular government, 
or admits into the legiflature fuch numerous aC- 
femblies as can be fuppofed to lie under the do- 
minion of Eloquence. Notwithftanding this ad- 
vantage, it muft be confefled, that, in moft parts 
of Eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not 
only to the Greeks and Romans, by many de- 
grees, but alfo in fome refpefts to the French^ 
We have Philofophers, eminent and confpicuous, 
perhaps, beyond any nation^ in every branch of 

Xcicncc* 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCK 

WHETHER Nature or Art contribute moft 
to form an Orator, is a trifling inquiry. 
In all attainments whatever> Nature muft be the 
prime agent. She muft beftow the original ta- 
lents. She muft fow the feeds ; but culture is 
requifite for bringing thcfe feeds to perfe^iion.. 
Nature muft always have done fomewhat ; but 
a great deal will always be left to. be done by 
Art. 

What flands higheft in the order of means> is, 
perfonal chara£ler and difpofition. In order to 
be a truly eloquent or perfuafive Speaker, no- 
thing is more neceilary than to be a virtuous 
man. 

For, confider firft, whether any thing contri- 
bute more to perfuafion, than the opinion whicb^ 
we entertain of the probity, difintereftednefs,- 
candour, and other good moral qualities of the 
perfon who endeavours to pcrfuade ? Thefe give 
weight and force to every thing which he utters ; 
nay, they add a beauty to it ; they difpofe us to 
liften with attention and pleafure 5 and create a 
fecret partiality in favour of that fide which he 
cfpoufes. Whereas, if we entertain a fufpicion of 

craft 
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Craft and diiicgcniutv, of a convpt^ or a b£& 
mind, -in the Speaikcr, his Eloquence Wes dl its 
real eSkSt, It maj^ entertain and amuie; hut it 
is viewed as artifice, as trick, as the play only of 
Speech; and, viewed in this light, whom can 
it perfuade ? We even read a book with more 
pleafure, when we think fiivourabiy of its Au- 
thor; but when we have the living Speaker be- 
fore our eyes, addre&ng us perfonally on fome 
iubjed of importance, the opinion we entertain 
of his charafter muft have a much more power- 
ful effea. 

Next to moral qualifications, what, in the fe- 
cond place," is moft neceflary to an Orator, is a 
fund of knowledge. We muft never forget that 
good fenfe and knowledge are the foundation of 
all good '■ fpeaking. There is no art that can 
teach one to be eloquent, in any fphere, without 
a fufficient acquaintance with what belongs to 
that fphere ; or if there were an art that made 
fuch pretenfions, it would be mere quackery, 
like the pretenfions of the Sophifts of old, to 
teach their difciples to fpeak for and againft every 
fubjed ; and would be defervedly exploded by all 
wife men. Attention to Style, to Compofition, 
and all the Arts of Speech, can only affift an 
Orator in fetting off, to advantage, the fttKk of 
materials which he poflfeffes ; but the flock, the 
B b 3 TOaXft- 
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materials themfelves, muft be brought from ot^er 
quarters than from Rhetoric. He who is to 
plead at the Bar, muft make himfelf thorough!/ 
mafter of the knowledge of the Law ; of all the 
learning and experience that can be ufeful in his 
profeffion> for fupporting a caufe, or convincing . 
a Judge. He who is to fpeak from the Pulpit, 
muft apply himfelf clofely to the ftudy of divi- 
nity, of praftical religion, of morals, of human 
nature; that he may be rich in all the topics, 
both of inftruftion and of perfuaflon. He who 
would fit himfelf for being a Member of the 
Supreme Council of the Nation, or of any Pub- 
lic Affembly, muft be thoroughly acquainted with 
the bufincfs that belongs to fuch Aflembly ; he 
muft ftudy the forms of Court, the courfe of 
procedure; and mutt attend minutely to all the 
fads that may be the fubjedt of queftion or deli- 
beration. 

Befides the knowledge that properly belongs 
to his profeffion, a Public Speaker, if ever he 
experts to be eminent, muft make himfelf ac- 
quainted, as far as his neceflary occupations al- 
low, with the general circle of polite literature. 
The ftudy of Poetry may be ufeful to him^ on 
many occafions, for embellifliing his Styfe, for 
fuggefting lively images, or agreeable alluftons. 
The ftudy of Hiftory may be ftiil more ufeful to 

him; 



as dbr koowLBCge of fiids, of cminrnt 
dnndersy aid of tbe coone of human afl^irs^ 
finds pbce on aBBT occafions* There are tow 
grett ucci&Ka of Public Speaking, in which one 
OBEf cot dcare affiflanoe bom cultivated tHilo, 
and cztBzfiTc fcooirledge. They will often y iclii 
Iwn matrnak for proper ornament ; fomeciniO!i| 
for argument and real ufe. A deficiency of 
knowledge, eren in fubjeds that belong not ili- 
TcGdy to his own profeffion, will cx|H>ie him to 
manj dHadvantageSy and give better quulificil li 
Yals a great fuperiority over him. 

Allow me to recommend^ in the thinl place, a 
habit of application and induflry. Without iln^, 
it is impoffible to excel in any thing. VVr nuitl 
not imagine, that it Is by a fort of iniinnoiini 
growth, that one can rife to be a diilingiiilhcil 
Pleader, or Preacher, or Speaker in any MUwv- 
bly. It is not by ftarts of applicuion^ or hy u 
few years preparation of Audy aiiLMwanU diUon 
tinued, that eminence can be attuiiiod. Nt»| w 
can be attained only by means ol' rcf^uLu iiuliil 
trjj grown up into a habit, and rc4ulv to In- v\ 
erted on every occafion that calN (or iiuliiiln . 
This is the fixed law of our nature ( uiul Uo \\\u\\ 
have a very high opinion of his own gunitiii in 
deed, that caii believe himfcif an cxcq)lion to ii. 
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In the fourth place, Attention to the beft'mrf-- 
dels will contribute greatly towards improvement. 
Every one who fpeaks or writes fhould, indeed, 
endeavour to have fomewhat that is his own, that 
is peculiar to bimfelf, and that charaderifes his 
Compofition and Style. Slavifh Imitation de> 
preffes Genius, or rather betrays the want of it. 
But withal, there is no- Genius fo origbiat, but 
may be profited and affifled by the aid of proper 
examples, in Style, Compofition, and Delivery. 
They always open fome new ideas; they ferve 
to enlarge and correft our own. They quicken 
the current of thought, and excite emulation. 

In the fifth place, Befides attention to the beft 
models, fr^uent exercife both in compofing and 
fpeaking, will be admitted to be a necefiary mean 
of improvement. That fort of Compofition is, 
doubtlefs, moil ufefiil, which relates to the pro- 
feffion,.or kind of Public Speaking, to which 
perfons addid): themfelves. This they fhould 
keep ever in their eye, and be gradually inuring 
themfelves to it. But let me alfo advife them, 
not to allow themfelves in negligent Compofi- 
tion of any kind. He who has it for his aim to 
write, or to fpeak corredlly, fhould, in the moft 
trivial kind of Compofition, in writing a letter, 
nay, even in common difcouife, ftudy to acquit 
himfclf with propriety. There is, in every thing, 
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m manner which is becoming, and has propriety ;. 
and oppofite to it there is a clumfy and faulty 
performance of the fame thing. The becoming 
manner is very often the moft light, and feem- 
ingly carelefs manner > but it requires tafte and 
attention to feize the juft idea of it. That idea^ 
whien acquired, we fhould keep in our eye, and 
fori^upon it whatever we write or fay. 

It now only remains to inquire, of what ufc 
Hiay the ftudy of Critical and Rhetorical Writers 
be for improving one in the praftice of Elo^ 
quence ? Thefe are certainly not to be negleik* 
«d ; and yet, I dare not fay that much is to be 
€xpe£^ed from them. For profeffed Writers on 
Public Speaking, we muft look chiefly among 
the Antients. In modern times. Popular Elo- 
quence, as an Art, has never been very much 
the objeft of ftudy ; it has not the fame power- 
fill efFefts among us that it had in more deqno- 
cratical ftates ; and therefore has not been culti- 
vated with the fame care. Among the Moderns, 
though there has been a great dcill of good criti- 
cifm on the different kinds of Writing, yet much 
kas not been attempted on the fubjeft of Elo- 
quence or Public Difcourfe ; and what has beeh 
given us of that kind, has been drawn moftly 
from the Antients.. 



l'^ 
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It is to the original Antient Writers that war 
muft chiefly have recourfc ; and it is a reproach' 
to any one, whofe profeilion calls him to fpeak 
in public, to be unacijuainted with them. In all 
the Antient Rhetorical Writers, there is, indeed^ 
this defecft, that they are too fyftematical ; they 
^im at doing too much; at reducing, RheCorie to 
a complete arid perfeft Art, which may SveA 
fupply invention with materials on every fubjefl j 
ififomuch, that one would imagine they expe&ed 
to form an Or&ftor by rvile,. in as mechanical a 
manner as one wouild form a-Carpenter. Where- 
as, all that can, in truth^; be done, is to give 
openings for affiiting and enlightening Tafte,and 
£or pointing out to Genius the CQurfe it ought 
to hold." 



THE ANTIENTSAND MODERNS 
GOMPAREDi 

T:F any one> at this day, takes upon him to de^ 
•^ cry the antient Glaffics; if he pretends to' 
h^ve difcovered that Homer and Virgil are Poet« 
of inconfiderable merit,, and that Demofthenes 
and/Cicero are not great Orators, we may boldly 
vehture to tell fuch a man, that he is come top 
Iktc^ with his difco very. The reputation of fuch 

Writers^ 
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Winters is eftabliflied upon a foundation too fol id, 
to be now fhaken by any arguments whatever.^ 
for it is eftabliflied upon the,aImoft univerfai tafte 
of mankind, proved and tried throughout the 
fucceffion of fo many ages. Imperfections in 
their works he may indeed point out -, paflages 
that are faulty he may fliew ; for where is the 
human work that is perfeft ? But, if he attempts 
to difcredit their works :in general, or to prove 
that the reputation which they have gained is, 
on the whole, unjuft, there is an argument againft 
him, which is equal to full demonftration. He 
tnufl be in the wrong; for human nature is 
againft him. In matters of tafte, fuch as Poetry 
and Oratory, to whom does the appeal lie:? where 
is the ftandard ? and where the authority of the 
laft decifion ? where is it to be looked for, but in 
Aofe feelings and fentiments that are found, on 
the moft extenfive examination, to be the com.- 
mon fentiments and feelings of men ? Thefe have 
Jbecn fully confulted on this head. The Public, 
jthe unprejudiced Public, has been tried and ap- 
|)eale^ to for many centuries, and throughout aU 
moft all civilized nations. lL.has pronounced 
its verdi<S; it has given its fan&ion to thefc 
Writers; and from this tribunal there lies no 
fmrtb^r appi^al. 

Let 
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. Let us guard, however, againft a blind and 
.implicit veneration for the Antients, in every 
thing. I have opened the general principle, 
which muft go far in inftituting a fair compari* 
fon between them and the Modems. Whatever 
fuperioritjr the Antients may have had in point of 
genius, yet in all arts, where the natural progrefs 
of knowledge has had room to produce any con* 
iiderable efFeds, the Moderns cannot but have 
fome advantage. The world may, in certain 
refpe£ls, be coniidered as a ^erfon, who muft 
needs gain fomewhat by advancing in years. Its 
improvements have not, I confefs, been always 
in proportion to the centuries that Jiave pafTed 
over it ; for, during the courfe of fome ages, it 
has funk as into a total lethargy. Yet, when 
xoufed frem that lethargy, it has generally been 
^ble to avail itfel^ more or lefs, of former dis- 
coveries. At intervals, there afofe fome happy 
genius, who could both improve on what had 
^one before, and invent fometbing new. With 
the advantage of a proper ftock of materials, an 
inferior genius can make greater progrefs, than 
a much fuperior>-one, to whom thcfe materials 
are wanting. 

Hence, in Natural Philofophy, Aftronomy, 
Chemiftry, and other Sciences that depend on 
an extenfive knowledge and obfervation of iaAs, 

Modern 
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'Modern Philofophers have an unqueftionable fu- 
periority over the Antient. I am inclined alfo 
to think, that in matters of pure reafoning, there 
is more precifion among the Moderns, than in 
fome inftances there was among the Antients ; 
owing perhaps to a more extenfive literary in- 
tercourfe, which has improved and fharpened the 
faculties of men. In fome ftudies too, that re- 
late to tafte and fine writing, which is our ob- 
je6t, the progrefs of Society muft, in equity, be 
admitted to have given us fome advantages. For 
inftance, in Hiftory, there is certainly more po- 
litical knowledge in feveral European nations at 
prefent, than there was in antient Greece and 
Rome. We are better acquainted with the na- 
ture of government, becaufe we have feen it 
under a greater variety of forms and revolutions. 
The world is more laid open than it was in for- 
mer times ; commerce is greatly enlarged ; more 
countries are civilized; polts are every where 
eftablifhed; intercourfe is become more eafy; 
and the' knowledge of fads, by confequence, 
more attainable. All thefe are great advantages 
to Hiftorians; of which, in fome meafure, as I 
fhall afterwards fhew, they have aVaifed them- 
felves. . In the more complex kinds of Poetry, 
likewife, we may have gained fomewhat, per- 
haps, in point of regularity and accuracy. In 
Dramatic Performances, having the advantage 
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of the antient models, we may be allowed to 
have made fome improvements in the variety of 
the charafters, the conduct of the plot, atten- 
tions to probability, and to decorums. 

Thefe feem to me the chief points of fuperio- 
rity we can plead above the Antients^ . Neither 
do they extend as far as might be imagined at 
firft view. For if the ftrength of genius be on 
one fide, it wilj go far, in works of tafte at leaft, 
to counter-balance all the artificial improvements 
which can be made by greater knowledge and 
correctnefs. To return to our comparifon of 
the age of the world with that of a man ; it may 
be faid, not altogether without reafon, that if the 
advancing age of the world bring along with it 
more fcience and more refinement, there belong, 
however, to its earlier periods, more vigour, 
more fire, more enthufiafm of genius.' This 
appears indeed to form the charavSleriftical dif- 
ference between the Antient Poets, Orators, and 
Hiilorians, compared with the Modern. Among 
the Anticnls, we find higher conceptions, greater 
firnplicity, more original fancy. Among the 
Moderns, fometimes more arc and corre6tnefs, 
but feebler exertions of genius. But though this 
be in general a mark of diiHnclion between the 
Antients and Moderns, yet, like all general ob- 
fcrvations, it muft be underftood with fome ex- 
ceptions i 
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ceptions; for, in point of poetical fire and ori- 
ginal genius, Milton and Shakefpeare are inferior 
to no Poets in any age. 



OF DIALOGUES. 

DIALOGUE. Writing may be executed in 
two ways, either as dire£t coiiverfation, 
where norm but the Speakers appear, which is 
the method that Plato ufes ; or as the recital of 
a converfation, where the Author hinifolf ap- 
pears, and gives an account of what pail'ed in 
difcourfej which is the method that Cicero ge- 
nerally follows. But though thole different me- 
thods make ibme variation in the form, yet the 
nature of the Compofition is at bottom the fame 
in both, and fubjecft to the fame laws. 

A Dialogue, in one or other of thefe forms, on 
fome philofophical, moral, or critical fubjcft, 
when it is well conduced, ftands in a high rank 
among the Works of Taite ; but is much more 
difficult in the execution than is commonly ima- 
gined. For it requires more, than merely the 
introduction of perfons fpeaking in fuccciTion. 
It ought to be a natural and fpirited reprefenta- 
tion of real converfation ; exhibiting the cha- 
C c 2 raster 
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rafter and manners of the feveral Speakers j and 
fuiting to the charaftcr of each that peculiarity, 
of thought and expreflion which diftinguifhes- 
him from another. A Dialogue, thus condu6led, 
gives the Reader a very agreeable entertainment ; 
as by means of the debate going on among the 
perfonages, he receives a. fair and full view of 
both fides of the argument ; and is, at the fame 
time, amufed with polite converfation, and with 
a difplay of confiftent and well-fupported cha- 
rafters. An author, therefore, who has genius 
for executing fuch a Compofitiort after this man- 
ner, has it in his power both to inftrud): and to 
pleafe. 

Among the Antients, Plato is eminent for 
the beauty of his Dialogues. The fcenery, and 
the circumftances of many of them, are beauti- 
fully painted. The chara£lers of the Sophifls, 
-with whom Socrates difputed, are well drawn ; 
a variety of perfonages are exhibited to us ; we 
are introduced into a real converfation, often fup- 
ported with much life and fpirit, after the Socratic 
manner. For richnefs and beauty of imagina- 
tion, no Philofophic Writer, Antient or Mo* 
dern, is comparable to Plato. The only fault 
of his imagination is, fuch an excefs of fertility 
as allows it fometimes to obfcure his judgment. 
It frequently carries him into Allegory, Fi£^ion, 

Enthu- 
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Enthufiafm, and the a4ry regions of Myftical 
Theology. The Philofopher is, at times, loft 
in the Poet. But whether we be edified with 
the matter or not, (and much edification he oftea 
affords,) we are always entertained with the . 
manner ; and left with a ftrong impreHion of the 
fublimity of the Author's genius. 

Cicero's Dialogues, or thofe recitals of con- 
verfation which he has introduced into feveral of 
his Philofophical and Critical Works, are not fo 
fpirited, nor fo charadleriftical, as thofe of Plato. 
Yet fome, as that " De Oratore" efpecially, are 
agreeable and well fupportcd. They fhew us 
converfation carried on among fome of the prin- 
cipal perfons of antient Rome, with freedom, 
good breeding, and digiiity. 

Lucian is a Dialogue Writer of much emi- 
nence; though his fubjeds are feldom fuch as 
can entitle him to be ranked among Philofophical 
^Authors. He has given the model of the light 
and humourous Dialogue, and has carried it to 
great perfeftion. A chara6ler of levity, and at 
the fame time of wit and penetration, diftin- 
guifhes all his writings. 
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EPISTOLARY WRITING. 

EPISTOLARY Writing appears, at firft 
view, to ftretch into a very wide field. 
For there is no fubjeft whatever, on which one 
may not convey his thoughts to the Public in 
the form of a Letter. Lord Shaftfbury, for in- 
ftance, Mr. Harris, and feveral other Writers, 
have chofen to give this form to philofophical 
treatifes. But Epiftolary Writing becomes a 
diftintS fpecies of Compofition, fubje(5l to the 
cognizance of Criticifm, only or chiefly, when 
it is of the eafy and familiar kind; when it 
is converfation carried on upon paper, between 
two friends at a diftance. Such an intercourfe, 
when well conduced, may be rendered very 
agreeable to Readers of tafte. If the fubjeft of 
the Letters be important, they wiU be the more 
valuable. Even though there fliould be nothing 
very confiderable in the fubjeft, yet if the fpirit 
and turn of the correfpondence be agreeable ; if 
they be. written in a fprightly manner, and with 
native grace and eafe, they may ftill be entertain-r 
ing ; more efpecially if there be any thing to 
intereft us, in the charafters of thofe who writ^ 
them. Hence the curiofity, which the Public 
has always difcovered, concerning the Letters of 
eminent perfgns. We expeil in them to difcover 

fomc- 
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fomewhat of their real charadler. It is childifti 
indeed to expeft, that in Letters we^ are to find 
the whole heart of the Author unveiled. Con- 
cealment and difguife take place, more or lefs, 
in all human intercourfe. But ftill, as Letters 
from one friend to another make the neareft ap- 
proach to converfation, we may expeft to fee 
more of a charafter difplayed in thefe than in 
other pfoduftions, which are ftudied for public 
view. We pleafe ourfelves with beholding the 
Writer in a fituation which allows him to be at 
his eafe, and to give vent occafionally to the 
overflowings of his heart. 

Much, therefore, of the merit, and the agree- 
ablenefs of Epiftolary Writing, will depend on 
its introducing us into fome acquaintance with 
the Writer. There, if any where, we look 
for the Man, not for the Author. Its firft and 
fundamental requiflte is, to be natural and Am- 
ple ; for a ftifF and laboured manner is as bad in 
a Letter, as it is in Converfation. This does 
not banifli fprightlinefs and wit. Thefe are 
graceful in Letters, juft as they are in conver- 
fation'; when they flow eafily, and without be- 
ing ftudied ; when employed fo as to feafon, not 
to cloy. One who, either in Converfation or in 
Letters, afFeds to fhine and to fparkle always, 
will not pleafe long. The ftyle of Letters 

ihouU 
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fhould not be too highly polifhed. It ought to 
be neat and correct, but no more. All nicety 
about words, betrays ftudy; and hence mufical 
periods, and appearances of number and harmony 
in arrangement, fhould be -carefully avoided in 
Letter*. The beft Letters are commonly fuch 
as the Authors have written with moft facility. 
What the heart or the imagination diftates, al- 
ways flows readily ; but where there is no fub- 
je(ft to warm or intereft thefe, conftraint appears ; 
and hence, thofe Letters of mere compliment^ 
congratulation, or afFefted condolance, which 
have coft the Authors moft labour in compofing, 
and which, for that reafon, they perhaps confi- 
der as their mafter-pieces, never fail of being 
the moft difagreeable and infipid to the Readers. 

Pliny's Letters are one of the moft celebrated 
colleftions which the Antients have given us, in 
the epiftolary way. They are elegant and po- 
lite ; and exhibit a very pleafing and amiable 
view of the Author. But, according to the 
vulgar phrafe, they fmell too much of the lamp. 
They are too elegant and fine ; and it is not eafy 
to avoid thinking, that the Author is cafting an 
eye towards the Public, when he is appearing to 
write only for his friends. 

Cicero's 
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Cicero's Epiftles, though not fo fliewy as 
thofe of Pliny, are, on feveral accounts, a far 
more valuable colleftion ; indeed, the moft va- 
luable colleftion of Letters extant in any Ian-, 
guage. -They are letters of real bufinefs, written 
to the greateftmen of the age, compofed with 
purity and elegance, but without the leafl: affec- 
tation ; and, what adds greatly to their merit, 
written without any intention of being publifhed 
to the world. For it appears, that Cicero never 
kept copies of his own Letters ; and we are 
wholly indebted to the care of his freed-man 
Tyro, for the large colleftion that was made, 
after his death, of thofe which are now extant, 
amounting to near a thoufand. They contain 
the inoft authentic materials of the hiftory of that 
age ; and are the laft monuments which remain 
of Rome in its free ftate ; the greateft part of 
them being written during that important crifis, 
when the Republic was on the point of ruin; 
the moft interefting fituation, perhaps, which is 
to be found in the affairs of mankind. To his 
intimate friends, efpecially to Atticus, Cicero 
lays open himfelf and his heart, with entire free- 
dom. In the courfe of his correfpondence with 
others,' we are introduced into acquaintance with 
feveral of the principal perfonages of Rome ; and 
it is remarkable that moft of Cicero's corref- 
pondents, as well as himielf, are elegant and 

polite 
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polite Writers ; \vbich ferves to heighten coir 
idea of the talle and manners of that age. 



OF FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 

FICTITIOUS hiftories might be employed 
for very ufeful purpofes. They furnifli one 
of the beft channels for conveying inftrucShion, 
for painting human life and manners, for fhew- 
ing the errors into v^hich we are betrayed by our 
paflions, for rendering virtue amiable and vice 
odious. The eiFedl of w^ell-contrived ftories, to- 
wards accompliihing thefe purpofes, is ftronger 
than any efFecl that can be produced by fimple 
and naked inftruftion j and hence we find, that 
the wifett men in all ages have more or lefs em- 
ployed fables and fictions, as the vehicles of 
knowledge. Thefe have ever been the bafis of 
both Epic and Dramatic Poetry. It is not, there- 
-fore, the nature of this fort of Writing, confi- 
dered in itfelf, but the faulty manner of its exe- 
cution, that, can expofe it to any contempt. 

In all countries we find its origin very antient. 
The genius of the Eaftern nations, in particular, 
was from the earlieft times much turned, towards 
invention, and the love of fiftioru Their Divi* 

nity^ 
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nity, their Philofophy, and their politics, were 
clothed in fables and parables. The Indians, the 
Pcrlians, and Arabians, were all famous for their 
tales. 

During the dark ages, this fort of writing af- 
fumed a new and very fingular form, and for a 
long while made a great figure in the world.-— 
The martial fpirit of thofe nations, among 
*^hom the feudal government prevailed; the 
eftablifliment of fmgle combat, as an gllo,wed 
method of deciding caufes both of juftice and 
honour; the appointment of champions in thp 
caufe of women, who could not maintain their 
own rights by the fword ; together with the in- 
ftitution of military tournaments, in which dif- 
ferent kingdoms vied with one another, gave 
rife, in thofe times, to that marvellous fyftem 
of chivalry, which is one of the mofl fingular 
appearances in the hiftory of mankind. Upon 
this were founded thofe romances of knight-er- 
rantry, which carried an ideal chivalry to a ftill 
more extravagant height than it had rifen in fasS. 
There was difplayed in them a new and very 
wonderful fort of world, hardly bearing any re- 
femblance to the world in which we dv/ell. Not 
only knights fetting forth to redrefs all manner 
of wrongs, but in every. page, magicians, dra- 
gons, and giants, invulnerable men, winged 
3 Kovti*^^ 
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horfes, enchanted armour, and enchanted caC- 
tles j adventures abfolutely incredible, yet fuited 
to the grofs ignorance of thefe ages, and to the 
legends, and fuperftitious notions concerning 
magic and necromancy, which then prevailed. 
This merit they had, of being writings of the 
highly moral and heroic kind. Their knights 
were patterns, not of courage merely, but of re- 
ligion, generofity, courtefy, and fidelity; and 
the heroines were no lefs diftinguiflied for mo- 
defty, delicacy, and the utmoft dignity of man- 
ners. 

Thefe were the firft Compofitions that receiv- 
ed the name of Romances. — In Spain, where the 
tafte for this fort of writing had been moft gree- 
dily caught, the ingenious Cervantes, in the be- 
ginning of the laft century, contributed greatly 
to explode it ; and the abolition of tournaments, 
the prohibition of fmgle combat, the difbelief of 
magic and enchantments, and the change in ge- 
neral of manners throughout Europe, began to 
give a new turn to fictitious Compofition. The 
heroifm and the gallantry, the moral and virtu- 
ous turn of the chivalry romance, were ftill pre- 
fer ved ; but the dragons, tjie necromancers, and 
the enchanted caftles, were baniflied, and fome 
fmall refemblance to human nature was intro- 
duced. Still, however, there was too much of 

the 
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the manreUoQS in tbem to pleafe an age which 
now afpired to refinonent. The cfaanu^ers were 
difcerned to be ftnuncd ; the ftjle to be fwoln ; 
the adventures incredible : the books tbeml'elves 
were voluminous and tedious. 

Hence, this fort of Compofition foon afTumcd 
a third form, and from magnificent Heroic Ro- 
mance, dwindled down to the Familiar Novel. 
Xhefe novels, both in France and England, dur- 
ing the age of Louis XIV. and King Charles II. 
were in general of a trifling nature, without the 
appearance of moral tendency, or ufeful inftru*>- 
tion. Since that time, however, fomcwhat bet- 
ter has been attempted, and a degree of reform a- 
tion introduced into tlie fpirit of Novel \Yritin[;. 
Imitations of life and charaSer have been made 
their principal objeft. Relations have been pro- 
fefled to be given of the behaviour of pcrfons in 
particular interefting fituations, fuch as may ac- 
tually occur in life; by means of v^hich, wbai i^; 
laudable or defective in charafter and cotvlu'l 
may be pointed out, and placed in an uiiiiil 
light. 

No fiftion, in any language, was ever brftcr 

fupported than the Adventures of Robinfon C^tn- 

foe. While it is carried on with th it npprainiK c 

of truth and fimplicity, which takes a ilionji; 

Dd h.-UI 
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hold of the imagination of all Readers, It fug- 
gefts, at the fame time^ very ufeful inftrudion ; 
by fliewing how much the native powers of man 
may be exerted for furmounting the difficid.tics of 
any external fituation. Mr. Fielding's Novels 
are highly diftinguiflied for their humour 5 a hu- 
mour which, if not of the n^oft refined and deli- 
cate kind, is original, and peculiar to himfelf. 
The characters which he draws are lively and 
•natural, and marked with the ftrokes of a bold 
pencil. The general fcope of his ftories is fa^- 
vourable to humanity and goodnefs of heart j and 
in Tom Jones, his greatett work, the artful 
conduct of the fable, and the fubferviency of all 
the incidents to the winding up of the whole, de- 
fer ve much praife. The mofl moral of all our 
Novel Writers is Richardfon, the Author of 
Clarifla, a Writer of excellent intentions, and 
of very confiderable capacity and genius; did he 
not poffefs the unfortunate talent of fpinning out 
pieces of amufement into an immeafurable length. 
The trivial performances which daily appear in 
public under the title of Lives, Adventures, and 
Hi ftories, by anonymous Authors, if they he 
often innocent, yet are moll commonly infipid ; 
and, though in the general it ought to be admitted 
that Charaderiftical Novek, formed upon Na- 
ture and upon Life, without extravagance, and 
withoixL licentioufnefs, might furnilh an agree- 
. ' Jiblc 
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th\e and ufeful entertainment to the mind ; yet 
confidering the manner in which thefe writings 
have been, for the moft part, conducted, it 
muft alfo be confefled, that they oftener tend 
to diiSpation and idlenefs, than to any good 
purpofe. 



OF POETRY. 

nrHE moft juft and comprehenfive definition. 
"*•. which, I think, can be given of Poetry, isj 
*^ That it is the language of pnflion, or of en- 
** livened imagination, formed, moft commonly^ 
" into regular numbers.*' The Hiftorian, th« 
Orator, the Philofopher, addrefs themfelves, for 
the moft part, primarily to the underftanding : 
their direct aim is to inform, to perfuade, or to 
inftrucft. But the primary aim of a Poet is to 
pleafe, and to move ; and, therefore, it is to the 
Imagination, and the Paflions, that he fpealcs.- 
He may, and he ought to have it in his view, to 
fnftru6l, and to reform ; but it is indiredlly, and 
by pleafing and moving, that he accom|)lifhes 
this end. His mind is fuppofed to be animated 
by fomc interefting obje(Ct which fires his Ima- 
gination, or engages his Paflions ; and which, 
of courfe, communicates to his Style a peculiar 
D d 2, ^k.^^«- 
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elevation fuited to his ideas ; very different from 
that mode of expreifion, which is natural to the 
mind in its calm, ordinary ftate. I have added 
to my definition, that this language of Paffion, 
or Imagination, is formed, mojl common-.y^ into 
jjgular numbers; becaufe, though Verfification 
be, in general, the exterior diftinftion of Poetry, 
yet there are fome forms of Verfe fo loofe and 
familiar, as to be hardly diftinguifhable from 
Profe; fuch as the Verfe of Terence*s Come- 
dies ; and there is alfo a fpecies of Profe, fo mea- 
fured in its cadence, and fo much raifed in its 
tone, as to approach very near to Poetical Num- 
bers 5 fuch as the Telemachus of Fenelon \ and 
the Englifh Tranflation of Offian. The truth 
is, Verfe and Profe, on fome occafions, run in- 
to one another, like light and (hade. It is hard- 
ly poffible to determine the cxaft limit where 
Eloquence ends, and Poetry begins ; nor is there 
any occafion for being very precife about the 
boundaries^ as long as the nature of each is un- 
derftood/ 



THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 

TT has been often faid, and the concurring 
-*- voice of all antiquity affirms, that Poetry is 
older than Profe. But in what fenfe this feem- 

ingly 
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ingly ftrange paradox holds true, has not always 
been well underftood. There never, certainly^ 
was any period of fociety in which men con- 
verfed together in Poetical Numbers. It was 
m very humble and fcanty Profe, as we may 
eafily believe, that the'firil: tribes carried on in- 
tercourfe among themfelves, relating to the wants 
and nece/Hties of life. But from the very be- 
ginning of Society, there were occafions on 
which they met together for feafts, facrifices, 
and public aflemblies ; and on all fuch occafionsj 
it is well known that mufic, fong, and dance, 
made their principal entertainment. It is chiefly 
in America, that we have had the opportunity of 
being made acquainted with men in their favage 
ftate. We learn front the particular and concur- 
ring accounts of Travellers, that, among all the 
nations of that vaft continent, efpecially among 
the Northern Tribes, with whom we have had 
moft intercourfe, mufic and fong are, at all their 
meetings, carried on with an incredible degree 
of enthufiafm ; that the Chiefs of the Tribe are 
thofe who figjialize themfelves moil on fuch oc- 
cafions ; that it is in fongs they celebrate their ' 
religious rites ; that, by thefe, they lament their 
public and private calamities, the death of friends, 
or the lofs of warriors j exprefs their joy on their 
vidories ; celebrate the great aftions of their na- 
tion, and th^ir heroes ; excite each other to per- 
D d 3 form 
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form brave exploits in war, or to fuffer death and 
torments with unfhaken conftancy. 

Here then we fee the firft beginnings of Poe* 
tic Compofition, in thofe rude eflFufions, which 
the enthufiafm of fiincy or paffion fuggefted to un- 
taught men, "when roufed by interetting events, 
and by their meeting together in public aflem- 
blies. Two particulars would early diftinguifli 
this language of fong, from that in which they 
converfed on the common occurrences of life ; 
namely, an unufual arrangement of words, and 
the employment of bold figures of fpeech. It 
would invert words, or change them from that 
order in which they are commonly placed, to 
that which moft fuited the train iii which they 
rofe in the Speaker*s imagination ; or which was 
moll accommodated to the cadence of the paffion 
by which he was moved. Under the influence 
too of any ftrong emotion, objefts do not appear 
to us fuch as they really ^re, but fuch as paffion 
makes us fee them. We magnify and exagge- 
rate ; ,we feek to intereft all others in what caufes 
our emotion ; we compare the leaft things to the 
greateft ; we call upon the abfent as well as the 
pref(?nt, and even addrefe ourfelves to things in- 
animate. Hence, in congruity with thofe various 
movements of the mind, arife thofe turns of ex^ 
preffion, wliich we now diftijjguiib by the learned- 

names^ 



names of Hjrpei^k;, Fjafo pflgwe i a, Simik, &c. 
but which are so ddier iSian the; native trigixial 
language of Foetry^ among ^k mofi barkiruu^ 
nations. 

It appears from what has lieen j&il, that -^ 
firft CompofitkBis whidi w«» dtdicr jecc^r ded 
by Writing, or tranfimttcd bjr Txadttigaa, couM 
be no other than Poetica! Cowp^iotA. No 
other but thefe, could liraw the attention of men 
in their rude uxicivilifed fiate. Indeed tbsry knew 
no other. Cool reafoning, and plain difcyurfr, 
had no power to atlrad fivage Tribes, addicted 
only to hunting and war. There was nothing 
that could either roufe the Speaker to pour him- 
felf forth, or draw the crowd to liften, but the 
high powers of Paffion, of Mufic, and of Song. 
This vehicle, therefore, and no other, could be 
employed hy Chiefs and Legiflators, when they 
meant to inftru£l or to animate their Tribes. 
There is, likewife, a farther reafon why fuch 
Compodtions only could be tranfmitted to pofte* 
rityj becaufe, before Writing was invented, 
Songs only could laft, and be remembered. The 
ear gave affiftance to the memory, by the help of 
Numbers j fathers repeated and fung them to 
their children j and by this oral tradition of na* 
tional Ballads^ were conveyed all the biiiorical 

know- 
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knowledge, and all the inftruftion,. of the firft 
ages. 

The earlieft accounts which Hiftory gives us 
concerning all nations, bear teftimony to thefe 
fa(Ss. In the firft ages of Greece, Priefts, Phi- 
lofophers, and Statefmen, all delivered their in^ 
ftruftions in Poetry. Apollo, Orpheus, and 
Amphion, their moft antient Bards, are repre- 
fented as the firlt tamers of mankind, the firft 
founders of law and civilization. Minos and 
Thales fung to the Lyre the laws which they 
compofed ; and till the age immediately preced- 
ing that of Herodotus, Hiftory had appeared in 
no other form than that of Poetical Tales. 



THE UNION OF POETRY AND MUSIC. 

DURING the infancy of Poetry, all the dif- 
ferent kinds of it lay confufed, and were 
mingled in the fame Compofition, according as 
inclination, enthufiafm, or cafual incidents, di- 
reftcd the Poet's ftrain. Indeed, not only were 
the different kinds of Poetry then mixed together, 
but all that we now call Letters, or Compofition 
of any kind, was then blended in one mafs. At 

firft, 
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firft, Hiftorjr, Eloquence, and Poetry, were all 
the fame. Whoever wanted to nniove or to 
perfuade, to inform or to entertain his country- 
men and neighbours,- whatever was the fubjeft, 
accompanied his fentiments and tales with the 
melody of Song. This was the cafe in that pe- 
riod of Society when the charafter and occupa- 
tions of the hufbandman and the builder, the 
warrior and the ftatefraan, were united in one 
perfon. When the progrefs of Society brought 
on a feparation of the different Arts and Profef- 
fions of Civil Life, it led alfo by degrees to a fe- 
paration of the different literary provinces frotn 
each other. 

The Art of Writing was in proccfs of time 
invented ; records of paft tranfaftions began to 
be kept; men, occupied with the fubje£ls of 
policy and ufeful arts, wifhed now to be inftru£U 
cd and informed, as well as moved. They rea- 
foned and reflefted upon the affairs of life j and 
were interefted by what was real, not fabulous, 
in paft tranfa<aions. The Hiftorian, therefore, 
now laid afide the bufkins of Poetry ; he wrote 
in Profe, and attempted to give a faithful and 
judicious relation of former events. The Phi- 
lofopher addreffed himfelf chiefly to the under- 
ftanding. The Orator ftudied to perfuade by 
seafoning, and retained more or lefs of the an- 
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tient paiBonate and glowing Style, according n§ 
it was conducive to his purpofe. Poetry became 
now a feparate art, calculated chiefly to pleafc, 
and confined generally to fuch fubjecfts as related 
to the imagination and paflions. Even its earlieft 
companion, Mufic, was in a great meafure di- 
vided from it. 

The reparation of Mufic from Poetry, pro- 
duced confequences not favourable in fome re- 
fpecfts to Poetry, and in many refpefts hurtful to 
Mufic. As long as they remained united, Mufic 
enlivened and animated Poetry, and Poetry gave 
force and expreffion to mufical found. The 
Mufic of that early period was, beyond doubt, 
extremely fimplej. and muft have confifted chiefly 
of fuch pathetic notes, as the voice could adapfi 
to the words of the Song. Mufical inftruments, 
fuch as flutes, and pipes, and a lyre with a very few 
ftringSy appear to have been early invented among 
fome nations ; but no more was intended by thefe 
infl:ruments, than fimply to accompany the voice, 
and to heighten the melody of Song. The 
Poet's ftrain was always heard ; and, from many 
circumllances, it appears,, that among the antient 
Greeks, as well as among other nations, the 
Bard fung his verfes, and played upon his harp 
or lyre at the fame time. In this ftate,, the art 
of Mufic was, when it produced all thofe great 

^efts^ 
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effecls, of which we read fo much in antient 
flory. And certain it is, that from (imple Mufic 
only, and from Mufic accompanied with Verfe 
or Song, we are to look (or ftrong expreffion, 
and powerful influence over the human mind. 
When inftrumental Mufic came to-be ftudied as 
a feparate art, divefted of the Poet's Song, and 
formed into the artificial and intricate combina- 
tions of harmony, it loft all its antient power 
■of inflaming the hearers with ftrong emotions ; 
and funk into an art of mere amufement, among 
poliftied and luxurious nations. 



OF PASTORAL POETRY. 

^THHE great charm of Paftoral Poetry arifes 
•** from the view which it exhibits of the 
tranquillity and happinefs of a rural life. This 
pleafing illufion, therefore, the Poet muft care- 
fully maintain. He muft difplay to us all that is 
agreeable in that ftate, but hide whatever is dif- 
pleafing. Let him paint its fimplicuy and inno- . 
cence to the full j but cover its rudenefs and mi- 
fery. Diftrefles, indeed, and anxieties,, lie may 
attribute to it; for it would be perfedly unnatu- 
ral to fuppofe any condition of human life to be 
without them j but they muft be of fuch^ a na- 
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ture, as not to fhock the fancy with any thing 
peculiarly difgufting in the paftoral life. The 
Shepherd may well be afflicSed for the difpleafure 
of his miftrefs, or for the lofe of a favourite 
lamb. It is a fufficient recommendation of any 
ftate, to have only fuch evils as thefe to deplore. 
In (hort, it is the paftoral life fomewhat embel- 
lifhed and beautified, at leaft feen on its faireft 
fide only, that the Poet ought to prefent to us. 
But let him take care, that, in embellifhing na* 
ture, he do not altogether difguife her ; or pre- 
tend to join with rural fimplicity and happinefs, 
fuch improvements as are unnatural and foreign 
to it. If it be not exadly real life which he 
prefents to us, it muft, however, be fomewhat 
that refembles it. This, in my opinion^ is the 
general idea of Paftoral Poetry, 



OF MILTOISrS PARADISE LOST. 

MILTON chalked out for himfelf a new, 
and very extraordinary road in Poetry. 
As foon as we open his Paradife Loft, we find 
ourfelves introduced all at once into an invifible 
world, and furrounded with celeftial and infer- 
nal beings. Angels and Devils are not the ma- 
chinery, but principal aftors, in the Poem 5 and 
3 what, 
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«>cs£S. A firisiect To remote inmt iltu mI1.,i,^ ,j 
:liis worid, oay tuniifh gumiid lo il«wk ..^rr 
thick inch difcuffions niutciUti in \fHhii u )m*i 
(ioubc. whether Poradifc LaW (4M j.i'<f^i.J^ |. 
called amon^Epic Poem*, ily w^mk^.^ ^ f/,. 
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and Sublimity, it is fully mj*«../ >-, ,^^ n » r ■ ■, 
that name* 
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great difplay of cluia^.loi , !/'*» /^r */ . -mi 
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roalice. In fhort, Milton's Satan is no worfe 
than many a confpirator or fadlious chief, that 
makes a figure in hiftory. The diiFerent cha- 
i^dicrs of Beelzebub, Moloc, Belial, are exceed- 
ingly well painted in thofe eloquent fpeeches 
which they make, in the Second Book. The 
gQod Angeis, though always dcfcribed with dig- 
nity and propriety, have more uniformity than 
the Infernal Spirits in their appearance ; though 
among them, too, the dignity of Michael, the 
mild condefcenfion of Raphael, and the tried fi- 
delity of Abdiel, form proper charafteriftical dif- 
tinciions. The attempt to defcribe God Al- 
mighty himfelf, and to recount dialogues between 
the Father and the Son, was too bold and arduous, 
and is that wherein our Poet, as was to have 
been expccSled, has been moft unfuccefsful. With 
regard to his human charafters ; the innocence 
of our firft parents, and their love, are finely 
and delicately painted. In fomc of his fpeeches 
to Raphael and to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too 
knowing and refined for his fituation. Eve is 
more diftindlly charadcrifed. Her gentlenefs, 
modcily, and frailty, mark very expreflively a 
female character. 

Milton's great and diftinguifhing exceUence is, 
his fublimity. In this, perhaps, he excel§ Ho- 
mer ; as there is no doubt of his leaving Virgil, 
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and every other Poet, far behind him. Almoft 
the whole of the Firft and Second Books of Pa- 
radife Loft arc continued inftances of the fuhlime. 
The profpea of Hell and of the fallen Hoft, the 
appearance and behaviour of Satan, theconfulta- 
tion of the infernal chiefs, and Satan's flight 
through Chaos to the borders of this world, dif- 
cover the mod lofty ideas that ever entered into 
the conception of any Poet. In the Sixth Book 
alfo, there is much grandeur, particularly in the 
appearance of the Mcfliah ; though fomc paits of 
that book are ccnlurrible ; and the witticiims of 
the Devils upon the crTccl of their artillery, form 
an intolerable blemifli. ?vIilton's fubliinity is of 
a different kind from that of Homer. Homer's 
is generally accompaixieJ with fire and impetuo- 
fity ; Milton's pofl'efies more of a calm and amaz- 
ing grandeur. Homer warms and hurries us 
along ; xMilton fixes us in a ftate of aftonifliment 
and elevation. Homer's fublimity appears moll 
in the defcription of anions ; Milton's, in that 
of wonderful and ftupendous obje6ts. 

But though Milton is moft diftin^uifhed for 
his fublimity, yet there is alfo much of the beau- 
tiful, the tender, and the ple^fing, in many parts 
of his work. When the fcenc is laid in Paradife, 
the imagery is always of the moft gay and fmil- 
ing kind* His defcriptions fliew an uncommonly 
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fertile imagination j and in his fimilies, he is, 
for the moft part, remarkably happy. They arc 
feldom improperly introduced ; feldom either low, 
or trite. They generally prefent to us images 
taken from the fublime or the beautiful clafs of 
objefts J if they have any faults, it is their aU 
luding too frequently to matters of learning, and 
to fables of antiquity. In the latter part of Pat- 
radife Loft, there muft be confeifed to be a fall- 
ing off. With the fall of our firft parents, Mil- 
ton's genius feems to decline. Beauties, how- 
ever, there are, in the concluding Books, of the 
tragic kind. The rcmorfc and contrition of the 
guilty pair, and their lamentations over Paradife, 
when they are obliged to leave it, are very mov- 
iiig. The lall Epifode of the Angel's fliewiiig 
Adam the fate of his pofterity, is happily ima^ 
gined ; but, in many places, the execution is 
languid. 

Milton's language and verflfication have high 
merit. His Style is full of majefty, and won- 
derfully adapted to his fubje£l. His blank verfe 
is harmonious and diverfified, and affords the 
moft complete example of the elevation, which 
our language is capable of attaining by the force 
of numbers. It does not flow like the French 
verfe, in tame, regular, uniform melotly, which 
foon tires the ear •, but. \s fom^utsves fmooth and 



MovrzZy icmednKS rcu^ ; varie-i in its civic xc^^ 
azii izisrjii:!^ with difccris^ lu is t-j* lu:: :rtvi- 
firsz^tfi and Sj&idcin ct E^ic Coitipoik-oit. 
NerLednt and proJiic liaeSy iiideei> w^ tv>i:K^-* 
iimea megc WLtii ;. but, in a. work ib ^<>ti$> >^'^ 
ia die Bxain. ib bannoiiiouS) thete m:iy be tl>r-> 
givox. % 

Oa dsc whole, Pandife Loft is a Pv.>em th^it 
abouni^ with bcmties of every iciitd> a:^J ch.it 
ju^j entities bs Author to a degree ot ht;iic iK>t 
in^trior to any Poet; though it mull be alu) .uU 
mitred to have manT inequalities* It is the k>c 
of almoft every high and daring gciuus^ not to 
be unifbnn and corred. Milton is t«.x> trvNiuont-. 
Ij theological and metaphyfical ; k>tnctiu\cs harlh 
in his language ; often too technical in his \vv»ids^ 
and affei^ediy oftentatious of his Icanung* ALiny 
of his &ults muft be attributed to the j>cvUiUi y of 
the age in which he lived. He difcovcrs a vi- 
gour, a grafp of genius equal to every thing thiAt 
is great i if at fomc times he tuUs much hcu^w 
himfelf, at other times he riics ubovc every IVvt, 
of the antient or modern world* 
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ON TRAGEDY. 

TRAGEDY, confidered as an exhibition of 
the charaders and behaviour of men, in 
ibme of the moft trying and critical fituations of 
life, is a noble idea of Poetry. It is a direft 
imitation of human manners and a£tions. For 
it does not, like the Epic Poem, exhibit charac- 
ters by the narration and defcription of the Poet j 
but the Poet difappears ; and the perfonages them* 
felves are fet before us, ailing and fpeaking what 
is fuitable to their characters. Hence, no kind 
of writing is fo great a trial of the Author's pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart. No kind 
of writing has fo much power, when happily 
executed, to raife the ftrongeft emotions. It is, 
or ought to be, a mirror in which we behold our- 
felves, and the evils to which we are expofed j a 
faithful copy of the human paffions, with all their 
direful efFefts, when they are fuffered to become 
^travagant. 

As Tragedy is a high and diftinguifhed fpecics 
of Compolition, fo aifo, in its general ftrain and 
fpirit, it is favourable to virtue. Such power 
hath virtue happily over the human mind, by the 
wife and gracious conftitution of our nature, that 
as admiration cannot be raifed in Epic Poetry, 

fo 
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fo neither in Tragic Poetry can our paffions be 
ftrongly moved, unlefs virtuous emotions be 
awakened within us. Every Poet finds, that it 
is impoffible to intereft us in any charaftcr, with- 
out reprefenting that charader as worthy and ho- 
nourable, though it may not be perfeft j and that 
the great fecret for raifing indignation, is to paint 
the perfon who is tOxbe the objeft of it in the 
colours of vice and depravity. He may, indeed, 
nay, he muft, reprefent the virtuous as fometimes 
unfortunate, becaufe this is often the cafe in real 
life; but he will always ftudy to engage otir 
hearts in their behalf; and though they may be 
defcribed as unprofperous, yet there is no inftance 
of a Tragic Poet reprefenting vice as fully trium- 
phant, and happy, in the cataftrophe of the piece. 
Even when bad men fucceed in their defigns, pu- ^ 
nifhment is made always to attend them; and 
mifery of one kind or other is fliewn to be un- 
avoidably conne£(ed with guilt. Love and admi« 
ration of virtuous charafters, companion for the 
injured and the diftreiTed, and indignation againft 
the authors of their fufFerings, are the fentiments 
moft generally excited by Tragedy. And, there* 
fore, though Dramatic Writers may fometimes, 
like other Writers, be guilty of improprieties, 
though they may fail of placing virtue precifelj 
in the due point of light, yet no reafonable perfon 
can deny Tragedy to be a moral fpecies of Com- 
pofition. TH£ 
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THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. 

TRAGEDY, like other arts, was, in its be- 
ginnings, rude and imperfefl. Among the;- 
Greeks, from whom our Dramatic Entertain- 
ments are derived, the origin of Tragedy was 
no other than the Song which was wont to be 
fung at the feftival of Bacchus. A goat was the 
facrifice offered to that God ; after the facrifice, 
the Priefts, with the company that joined them, 
fung hymns in honour of Bacchus ; and from the 
name of the victim, Tragos^ a. Goat, joined with 
Ode, a Song, undoubtedly arofe the word, Tra- 
gedy. 

Thefe Hymns, or Lyric Poems, were fung 
fometimes by the whole company, fometimes by 
^feparate bands, anfwering alternately to each 
other ; making what we call a Chorus, with its 
Strophes and Antiftrophes. In order to throw 
fome variety into this entertainment, and to re- 
lieve the Singers, it was thought proper to intro- 
duce a perfon who, between the Songs, fhould 
make a recitation in Verfe. Thefpis, who lived 
about 536 years before the Chriftian aera, made 
this innovation; and, as it was relifhed, iEfchy- 
lus, who came 50 years after him, and who is. 
properly the father of Tragedy, went a ftep fer- 

ther, 
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ther, introduced a Dialogue between two perfons^ 
or aftors, in which he contrived to interweave 
fome interefting Story, and brought his a£iors on 
a Stage, adorned v/ith proper fcenery and deco- 
rations. All that thefe aftors recited, was called 
Epifode, or additional Song 5 and the Songs of 
the Chorus were made to relate no longer to 
Bacchus, their original fubjeft, but to the Story 
in which the Actors were concerned. This be- 
gan to give the drama a regular form, which was 
foon after brought to perfection by Sophocles and 
Euripides. It is remarkable, in how fhort a 
fpace of time Tragedy grev/ up among the 
Greeks, from the rudefl beginnings to its moft 
perfecSl ftate. For Sophocles, the greateft and 
moft correft of all the Tragic Poets, flouriflied 
only 22 years after ^fchylus, and was little 
more than 70 years pofterior to Thefpis. 



THE CHARACTER OF SHAKESPEARE. 

THE firft objeft which prefents itfelf to us 
on the Englifh Theatre, is the great 
Shakefpeare. Great he may be juftly called, as 
the extent and force of his natural genius, both 
for Tragedy and Comedy, are altogether unri- 
valled. But, at the fame time, it is geniut 

2 &J?y:iVCW^ 
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Ihooting wild ; deficient in juft tafte, and alto 
gethcr unaffifted by knowledge or ait. Long 
has he been idoKfed by the Britilh nation ; much 
has been faid, and much has been written con- 
cerning him ; Criticifm has been drawn to the 
very dregs, in commentaries upon his words and 
witticifms j and yet it remains, to this day,, in 
doubt, whether his beauties, or his faults, be 
grcatcft. Admirable fcenes, and pafTages, wth- 
out number, there are in his Plays ; paffages be- 
yond what are to be found in any other Dramatic 
Writer ; but there is hardly any one of his Plays 
which can be called altogether a good one, or 
which can be read with uninterrupted pleafure 
from beginning to end. Befides extreme irregu- 
larities in conduct, and grotefque mixtures of 
ferious and comic in one piece, we are often in- 
terrupted by unnatural thoughts, harfli expref- 
fions, a certain obfcure bombaft, and a play upon 
words, which Jie is fond of purfuing ; and thefe 
interruptions to our pleafure too frequently oc- 
cur, on occafions when we would leaft wiih to 
meet with them. All thefe faults, however, 
Shakefpeare redeems, by two of the greateft ex- 
cellencies which any Tragic Poet can poflefs ; 
his lively and diverfified paintings of character ; 
his ftrong and natural expreffions of paflion. 
Thefe are his two chief virtues ; on thefe his 
merit lells. Notwithftanding his many abfurdi- 
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ties, all the whi! i are reading his Plays, 
find ourfelves in the midft of iMir'Jellowftj 
meet with men, vulgar perhaps in their mani 
coarfe or harfh in their fentimentSY but ftUl 
are men j they fpeak with human voices, an* 
actuated by human paffions j we are interefti 
what they fay or do, becaufe we feel, that 
are of the (ame nature with ourfelves. 
therefore no matter of wonder, that from 
more poliflied and regular, but more cold 
artificial performances of other Poet^, the P 
fhould return with pleafure to fuch wartn 
genuine reprefentations of human nature. SI 
fpeare poflefles likewife the merit of hs 
created, for himfelf, a fort of world of pn 
natural beings. His witches, ghofts, fa 
and fpirits of all kinds, are defcribed with 
circumftances of awful and myflerious fi 
nity, and fpeak a language (o peculiar to t 
felves, as ftrongly to affe£i: the imagination, 
two mafter-plcCes, and in Which, in my opi 
the flrength of his genius chiefly appears 
Othello and Macbeth. With regard to* hi 
torical plays, they are, properly fpeaking; nc 
Tragedies nor Comedies'; but i ^frCuTiir^ -ft 
of Dramatic Entertainment, calculated to del 
the manners of the times of which he treat 
exhibit the principal cbaraders, akid to fii 
i . i i imii 
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imagination on the moft interelting events and 
revolutions of our own country. 



ON DRAMATIC POETRY. 

DRAMATIC Poetry has, among all civi- 
lized nations, been confidered as a rational 
and ufeful entertainment, and judged worthy of 
careful and ferious difcuffion. According as it 
is employed upon the light and the gay, or upon 
the grave and afFefting incidents of human life, 
it divides itfelf into the two forms, of Comedy 
or Tragedy. But as great . and ferious objedls 
command more attention than little and ludicrous 
ones i as the fall of a Hero interefts the public 
more than the marriage of a private perfon ; Tra- 
gedy has been always held a more dignified en- 
tertainment than Comedy. The one reils upon 
the high paiSons, the virtues, crimes, and fuf- 
ferings of mankind ; th^ other on their humours, 
follies, and pleafures. Terror and pity are the 
great inftrument€ of the former j ridicule is the 
iole inftrument of the latter. 
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